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THE SPENS REPORT 
ON 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


AFTER five years of deliberation and enquiry the Report 
of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education 
on “Secondary Education with special reference to 
Grammar and Technical High Schools” was published on 
30th December, 1938. The terms of reference were “Чо 
consider and report upon the organisation and inter- 
relation of schools, other than those administered under 
the Elementary Code, which provide education for pupils 
beyond the age of 1r plus; regard being had in particular 
to the framework and content of the education of pupils 
who do not remain at school beyond the age of about 16.”’ 
The Chairman was Sir Will Spens, the Master of Corpus. 

This is the last of a trilogy of reports, the purpose of 
which is to develop the principles enunciated or implicit in 
the Hadow "Report on the Education of the Adolescent, ”’ 
1926. That report established the principle of a clean 
break in education at the age of 11 and the provision for 
all children regardless of their circumstances of alternative 
forms of post-primary (secondary) education suited to 
their individual capacities. This education was to be 
provided partly in the ordinary secondary (Grammar) 
schools, partly in junior schools and departments of 
Further Education, but mainly in a new type of Modern 
School differing in size and character according to the 
needs of the locality and comprising selective and non- 
selective central schools, senior schools and senior 
departments. The children to be provided for by means 
of the latter type of school amounted to more than 
1,800,000 of whom over a million are said to have been 
reorganised. They comprise more than 80 per cent. of 
the juvenile population in full-time attendance at school 
between тт and тб years of age and represent roughly 
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go per cent. of the тт year age group. It was with these 
children that the Hadow Report was primarily concerned. 
The present report on Secondary Education deals with 
the education of the remaining 420,000 children in full-time 
attendance at school between the ages of тт and 16. They 
represent just over 18 per cent. of the whole group and 
are provided for in the ordinary secondary schools or in 
some kind of junior technical, commercial or housewifery 
school or a junior department of a school of art or a school 
of nautical training. 

The numbers attending junior departments of Further 
Education are a small but an increasingly important 
group amounting to rather less than 30,000. They vary 
in age from 12 to 16 and are drawn from both reorganised 
and all age elementary schools. The schools themselves 
differ widely in character. Some admit at 12, others at 
I3, others again at r4 years of age for either a two or 
three year course according to the age of admission and 
the customary age of apprenticeship or of employment. 
Some are definitely trade schools but an increasing number 
are schools of general education with a quasi vocational 
bias. ОЁ the boys and girls attending the ordinary 
secondary schools some 73:1 per cent. come from 
elementary schools and 85 per cent. leave at the age of 16. 

The Committee reiterated their belief that progress in 
education demanded the provision of a system of post- 
primary schools which were freely open to all and 
sufficiently diversified to meet the needs of a wide range 
of individual interest and capacity. They examined and 
rejected the idea that a solution might be found in the 
establishment of large multilateral schools with a 
preparatory course of general education lasting for two or 
three years followed by a number of alternative courses 
suited to pupils of very varying ability and interests, only 
a minority of whom were pursuing an ordinary secondary 
School course. Satisfactory and economical organisation 
in such circumstances was impossible except in very large 
and unwieldy institutions where the loss of personal 
contacts would militate seriously against the value of the 
educational result. There was no reason why limited 
experiments in special areas should not be carried out. 
There was much to be said, for example, for housing 
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under the same roof the small rural Grammar School and 
the rural Central School. It would enable them to make 
common use of certain accommodation and staff, make for 
a more adequate school life and facilitate transference 
from one type of course to another. In suggesting that 
the experiment was more likely to succeed if the central 
school was selective, it was overlooked that schools of this 
character if established in sparsely populated areas only 
accentuate the difficulties of dealing with the remaining 
60 per cent. of the adolescent school population. 

While agreeing with the principle underlying the multi- 
lateral idea, the Committee recorded their conviction that 
progress lay in developing and improving the educational 
means already established or in the process of being built 
up. “We are of opinion that the schools which are 
directly covered by our reference should retain а special 
character and must retain a special importance. It does 
not follow that they should enjoy specially favourable 
conditions: on the contrary, we consider that the existence 
of different conditions, except in so far as they are justified 
by differences of curriculum, is open to grave objection." 
(p. xix). If an adequate system of post-primary education 
was to be provided certain reforms were necessary:— 


(т) Thecurriculum of the ordinary secondary (Grammar) 
School must be overhauled and the incubus of the present 
school certificate examination removed. 


tive form of secondary school with a 


(2) An alterna 
k—the Technical High 


scientific and engineering outloo 

School—should be established. 
(3) Admission to both the Grammar School and the 
Technical High School should be on the basis of 100 per 
cent. special places and the same examination should 
serve for both. In view of the impossibility of devising 
an examination which would infallibly select the boys and 
girls best fitted to profit from the education provided, half 
the awards in the case of Grammar Schools should be 
made on the result of the Special Place examination only. 
The other half should depend on selection, the awards 
result of examination, school record 


being made on the 
The latter method should be adopted 


and interview. : : 1 
exclusively in making awards in Technical High Schools. 
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(4) A general review of pupils should take place at 13 
and administrative machinery should be devised for trans- 
ferring pupils who would be better placed in another type 
of school. 


(5) Grammar School provision must be adequate to 
meet the genuine demand for this type of education. The 
extent of the demand would vary from area to area but 
an amount of accommodation sufficient to provide for 15 
per cent. of the тт year old age group together with 
an additional 3 per cent. for children entering from schools 
other than elementary should be kept in view. 


(6) Parity of status amongst post-primary schools was 
essential. Steps must be taken to raise the status of the 
new modern (central and senior) schools to that of the 
existing secondary (Grammar) schools so that parents 
could accept them as real alternatives. То this end 
Modern, Grammar and Technical High Schools should 
be brought under a single secondary school code. They 
should have similar standards of accommodation and 
staffing and the same salary scales. School fees must 
ultimately disappear and the minimum school leaving age 
must be the same for all secondary schools. A minimum 
statutory age of r6 must accordingly be regarded as 
inevitable. 


(7) The term “Elementary School" was misleading 
and an obstacle to progress. Like the term ''Higher 
Education'' it had a statutory meaning, any alteration of 
which, desirable as it was, would have far reaching 
administrative consequences. An interdepartmental Com- 
mittee should be set up to advise on the best way of dealing 


with the difficulties inherent in the existence of authorities 
for elementary education only. 


. (8) Some rearrangement of the Board of Education 
inspectorate would be inevitable. 


_The Committee cannot be accused either of a want of 
vision or of courage and it will no doubt be on these broad 
points of policy that they will be well content to await the 
verdict of history. 

In examining the position of orthodox secondary schools, 
the Committee noted that the great increase in the number 
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oi entrants which began during the War and was such a 
marked feature for some years afterwards reached its peak 
in 1932. The slight fall in the annual entry since that 
date has been more than compensated by the lengthening 
of the average school life. In view of the general 
popularity of these schools it was less satisfactory to find 
that roughly 30 per cent. of the boys and girls left them 
without a school certificate, especially as the school 
certificate examination was supposed to be well within the 
powers of the average pupil at the end of a five year 
course. Further, an examination of the occupations taken 
up by pupils on leaving school pointed to a growing 
maladjustment between the work of the schools and the 


actual needs of the community. 
The investigations of the Committee led them to the 


conclusion that part of the present difficulty was due to 
mistaken direction by the Board of Education in 1904 
when the foundations of the present system of secondary 
education were being laid. 1t was also attributable in part 
to the ill effects of the school certificate examination; 
instead of following it was determining the curriculum and 
the teaching because of the part it played as a qualifying 
examination for matriculation exemption. What was 
needed was а reconsideration of values. Much greater 
attention. should be given to the needs of the great 
majority of pupils who left school at 16. The present 
curriculum was too largely dominated by tradition and by 
the needs of the small minority who passed on to the 
In particular, stress should be laid on 
dent thought and the critical powers of 
the pupils and on fostering the right and resourceful use 
of the mother tongue as the main co-ordinating element 
in the secondary school curriculum. 

The school certificate examination should be freed from 
all connexion with matriculation requirements. The 
curriculum should be lightened and more liberty given to 
pupils to develop their own interests. АП Grammar 
Schools and Technical High Schools and preferably all 
post-primary schools should have a common curriculum 
for the first two years. This course should lay emphasis 
on the English group of subjects, that is to say English, 


universities. 
developing indepen 
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Religious Knowledge, History and Geography. It should 
include Science and Mathematics, Drawing, Music, 
Handicraft (Boys) and Domestic Science (Girls) and give 
increased attention to Physical Education. In all selective 
schools and classes provision should be made їог the 
teaching of a modern language. At the end of the second 
year in ordinary secondary schools the curriculum should 
provide a choice of courses suited to the different needs 
and capacities of pupils and there should be a smaller 
range of subjects. The advantages of a school large 
enough to divide into at least three streams were noted. 
In such circumstances there would be little difficulty in 
providing both for the less academic pupils and for those 
who would need to give more time to Languages and 
Science with a view to university requirements later. The 
Committee were also of opinion that reasonable 
opportunities should be given to pupils who would be 
leaving school at 16 years of age to enter commercial life 
to include a certain amount of quasi vocational work, 
such as Shorthand and Typewriting, after the age of 15. 
Pupils over 16 who had obtained.a school certificate and 
who needed vocational or quasi vocational instruction 
should transfer to a technical college. 

The Committee felt that а school certificate would be 
looked for from pupils leaving the new Technical High 
Schools. They recommended a new type of certificate 
which should depend on the result of an internal examina- 
tion based on the curriculum and subject to external 
assessment by assessors appointed or approved by the 
Board of Education. The procedure proposed was similar 
to that in use in technical colleges in awarding national 
certificates in Engineering, Building, Chemistry, etc., and 
endorsed certificates in commerce. Itisa practice which 
is familiar in the examinations of the modern universities. 
No suggestion was made that this procedure should be 
extended to ordinary secondary schools. 

The work of junior schools and departments of Further 
Education which have grown up under the sheltering 
regulations for Further Education is comparatively little 
known. But to one authority at least these schools have 
provided invaluable suggestions in shaping the new system 
of central schools. These junior schools of Further 
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Education received particular attention from the Consul- 
tative Committee which came to the conclusion that the 
junior technical schools associated with instruction. in 
engineering and building had succeeded in developing 
their curriculum on a broad scientific and realistic basis to 
such a degree as to warrant special recognition. They 
accordingly recommended that a new type of secondary 
school, the Technical High School, with a five year course 
from 11 to 16 should be established as an alternative to 
the ordinary Grammar School. The Committee suggested 
that these schools should be housed in the premises of 
technical institutes and technical colleges and in any case 
should be linked very closely with them. They would 
have their own Headmaster and use the workshops, the 
laboratories and the drawing offices and be taught by the 
staff of the parent institution. They would breathe the 
invigorating atmosphere of an institution in the closest 
touch with industry and the workaday world. Parents 
would be given the option of entering their boys for 
Technical High School or Grammar School as they 
preferred, but admission to the Technical High School 
would depend in the last resort on the decision of the 
Headmaster after interviewing parents as well as boys. 
The ultimate control of the school would be vested in the 
Principal of the College. 

The Committee were satisfied that no effective substitute 
for such an education can be found in the '"'engineering 
side’’ of the ordinary secondary school. Where Technical 
High Schools are'not available, however, such: sides should 
be encouraged. The status of Technical High School 
was restricted to schools with an engineering and building 
bias. The trade schools which specialise for particular 
industries provide a training too specific to be regarded 
as schools of general education. Entrance to them should 
continue to be at 13 and preferably should be at r4. 
These, as distinct from the Technical High Schools, would 
continue, as hitherto, to be administered under the 
Regulations for Further Education. 

Somewhat surprisingly the Committee did not recommend 
any corresponding alternative provision for girls. While 
they were “entirely convinced of the importance of the 
work done'' in junior commercial and in the small number 
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of junior housewifery schools, they were of the opinion 
that schools of this character which admitted girls at 13 
or I4 years of age for a two or three year course did not 
possess the cultural possibilities which would justify 
granting them the status of Technical High Schools. 
They might, of course, develop unforeseen qualities. 
“We think, however, that this is improbable and that the 
true future, in our opinion the important future, of 
commercial subjects and homecraft lies rather in full-time 
courses at technical colleges after leaving school or for 
certain pupils in junior technical schools recruited at 13 
or 14 and also in greater provision for these subjects both 
in Grammar (primarily in the sixth form but to a limited 
extent after the age of 15) and in modern schools.” 
(pp. 284, 366.) Further, the Committee thought it highly 
important “аё where economically possible there should 
be somewhat greater provision of equipment and qualified 
teachers than at present exists for the teaching of 
commercial and domestic subjects alike in Grammar 
Schools and Modern Schools and also in special schools 
admitting pupils at a later age than тт plus." (р. 287.) 

The Committee adopted a guarded and somewhat 
doubting attitude towards junior art departments. They 
advised local authorities before adding such a department 
to an art school, to “е satisfied that the necessary variety 
and teaching power in art subjects can be found only in 
the art school and that the future occupations of the pupils 
are of such a character that specific art teaching cannot be 
deferred until the age of 15 or тб.” 

In order to avoid confusion with the junior departments 

` of elementary schools, the Committee recommended that 
the description ''junior" should be dropped and that 
Schools and departments of Further Education to which 
pupils were transferred at the age of r3 or 14 should be 
spoken of as technical or commercial schools, etc. These 
schools would continue to be administered under the 
Regulations for Further Education. 

There is doubtless а good deal to be said for the 
establishment of Technical High Schools for boys as an 
alternative or supplement to the ordinary secondary 
School provision, but whether the Committee were right 
in recommending the establishment of these schools in 
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buildings designed for students over 16 years of age and 
situated, in the majority of cases, on restricted sites far 
from playing fields is another matter. These disabilities 
have led education authorities to doubt the wisdom of 
admitting boys to such institutions earlier than 13 and to 
envisage entry at I4. To suggest an entrance age of rr 
appears to be a retrograde step. Besides there is no known 
means of sorting boys at this early age for different kinds 
of selective education. Misfits can, of course, be transferred 
elsewhere at 13 but there seems to be no good reason for 
creating difficulties which at present do not exist. If an 
experiment on these lines was considered desirable, it 
could best be carried out in a few carefully selected 
schools which are fortunate in having their own playing 
fields on the spot, which have the necessary workshops and 
staff, possess the amenities of a good Grammar school and 
at the same time are limbs of a main technical college. 

Again, it is not easy to appreciate the Committee’s 
reasons for thinking that Technical High Schools for 
Girls could not be developed out of the present girls’ 
technical and commercial schools. A number of these 
schools are fortunate in having excellent buildings, well 
designed and equipped for the purpose with well chosen 
staffs and playing fields on the spot, with all the 
amenities and opportunities of the best girls’ secondary 
schools. 

Putting all this aside, however, it is difficult to see what 
educational benefit would accrue from lowering the 
admission age to these schools from 13 or 14 to ІІ for 
either boys or girls. They are selective schools providing 
a good general education in combination with vocational 
or quasi vocational instruction. They are in close touch 
with the labour market. What impresses the visitor is not 
only the curriculum and the teaching but the abounding 
keenness and élan of the pupils. Remove the feeling of 
working for a chosen life purpose and these schools at 
once lose their vitality. This harnessing of purpose is not 
possible before about 14 years of age. It would seem 
wiser to increase the number of such schools rather than 
to advocate an extension of "Commercial Wor ” in 
Modern Schools and Grammar Schools. The labour 
market is a grim reality. There is need for attentiveness 
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to meet its demands, and for specialisation of function in 
schools if the manufacture of misfits is to be avoided. 

It is equally mistaken to imagine tbat even the best 
modern school or Grammar school can provide either the 
facilities or the staff which certain children need from 
about the age of r4 in art subjects. They can only be 
found in a good school of art. What the Committee have 
neglected to emphasise is the fact that Further Education 
must provide the coping stone in any reorganised system, 
and that progress lies in linking up these various means of 
education. The higher the statutory school leaving age 
becomes, the more clamant is likely to be the call for the 
help which Further Education can give. 

The Committee have rendered invaluable service in 
pressing for a unification to subsume both standards and 
conditions in all types of post-primary schools. Important 
modifications will, however, be necessary in their proposals 
for dealing with salaries. Every school under a good 
authority has a teaching establishment, but there are 
obvious difficulties in attempting to fix for each school the 
proportion of ‘‘Higher’’ posts ranking for salary on the 
secondary school graduate scale and ‘‘Other’’ posts 
carrying with them payment on the ordinary certificated 
teachers’ scale. Few authorities would care to offer 
payment on the lower scale to a teacher qualified to 
receive the higher scale because no post in that grade 
happened to be vacant. Further, no scale can be 
satisfactory which does not recognise special merit. The 
graduate is not necessarily a more valuable member of the 
staff than his non-graduate colleague. 

The outstanding value of the report lies in its broad 
statement of principles, in its call for a reconsideration of 
values in education, in its championship of the child as 
against the material of instruction, in its determination 
to remove whatever obstacles stand in the way of real educa- 
tion, no matter how venerable, in the attack it makes on 
social exclusiveness, in its call for right thinking and in its 
insistent urge to action. If at times it seems to lack a sure 
touch and to be a little insensitive to certain tendencies of 
the highest value in English education to-day, it stands 
nevertheless as a report which is not unworthy to take its 
place in the distinguished company of its predecessors. 


HISTORY OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


PART I 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN STATE 
SYSTEM OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
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ucation.” 


“ The poor man has no need of ed 
—RovssEau: Emile, Bk. 1. 


The history of elementary education! in this country 
during the nineteenth century is the record of a persistent 
attack against privilege. What was once a question of 
charity is now a matter of right, and equality of educa- 
tional opportunity is taking the place of a system of 
education graded according to the social position of the 
individual. National elementary education as it now 
exists is the result of a slow process of evolution character- 
ised by experiment, by successes and failures, by 
opportunism and compromise. Here, as always, reform 
has been the outcome of a long and sometimes blind 
struggle towards better things. There has therefore been 
no sudden reform, no attempt to implant a new or foreign 
system on the country as a whole. There have been of 
course periods of rapid educational advance when the 
vitality and force of a new faith have carried the nation 
forward, just as there have been periods when criticism 
rather than constructive ideas have predominated. Some 
epochs stand out with especial significance. Dates like 


n " means the schooling which in any age 
onscious needs of the community. In 
it covers the provision for those whose schooldays are 
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1808, 1811, 1833, 1839, 1846, 1870, 1902, 1918, 1926 are 
landmarks in the history of popular education. 

What is true of the development of the present system 
of national education is no less true of the school itself, 
its curriculum, its motive. As it has passed by almost 
imperceptible stages from the school of the poor to the 
School of the people its breadth of outlook, the liberality 
of its curriculum, its effectiveness and its dignity have 
shown a corresponding advance. No institution hàs more 
effectually resisted foreign influence or shown greater 
capacity for assimilation and for compromise. Indeed 
the most characteristic feature of English elementary edu- 
cation whether viewed from without or from within is 
the way in which it has responded to and interpreted the 
conflicting social, religious, and educational aspirations of 
the times. We shall understand these better and see more 
clearly how they affected elementary education if we look 
first of all at the eighteenth century. 


Eighteenth Century Private Schools 


Elementary education in England and Wales in the 
eighteenth century was a matter of individual enterprise 
or depended upon charity. Apart from the incidental 
education of the home, the workshop and the farm the 
recognised means of educating all but a minority of 
children was through the uncertain and sporadic provision 
of small private schools conducted by individuals at their 
own risk and for their own profit. That they were 
numerous and widespread there is no reason to doubt. 
Their individual character was largely a matter of local 
accident. Generally they were held in a cottage or some 
odd room, and made no pretence either at organisation or 
anything more than light of nature methods of instruction. 
There is no reason to doubt the accuracy of Shenstone’s 
picture of elementary education in 1742. 


" In every village mark'd with little spire, 
Embower'd in trees, and hardly known to fame, 
There dwells, in lowly shed and mean attire, 

А matron old, whom we Schoolmistress name, 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame." ! 


в 1 The Schoolmistress. 
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Indeed it serves to portray conditions during the whole 
of the eighteenth century and a good deal of private 
elementary education during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. '' What sequestered village, what obscure corner 
of the kingdom,” asked Vicesimus Knox in a Maidstone 
Charity Sermon in 1805, “ is so deeply sunk in poverty 
and ignorance in these times, as not to afford some aged 
teacher who, when he can labour no more, is glad to earn 
a morsel of bread by teaching the infants of the vicinity. 
Such persons are willing to communicate the little 
they know (and it is as much as is wanted) for a 
pittance which can be easily afforded by the most indigent 
cottager.”’ 

Private schools covered the whole field of educational 
activity. Some were dame schools and provided only for 
children up to about seven years of age. They sought in 
a very imperfect way to meet the demand for a créche and 
for an infant school. Others under various names gave 
an elementary education. Some were day schools, others 
were boarding schools, others again were held in the 
evening. It was at one of these evening schools, William 
Cobbett tells 1,1 that his father got his education (c. 1740) 
while working as a plough boy at twopence a day. Some 
schools offered a definite curriculum at a fixed charge, 
but in others pupils might take one or more subjects as 
they pleased and according to the fees they were prepared 
to pay. There was in fact endless variety. Some schools 
prided themselves on giving a commercial education; some 
specialised in penmanship and called themselves Writing 
Schools; some laid stress on mathematics; some merely 
taught reading; others taught nothing at all. As might be 
expected this class of school showed every degree of 
excellence and incompetency. Some were well housed, 
others were mere hovels. In these private schools were 
found as masters the refuse of every other profession, the 
the economic misfit, the decrepit, and the un- 
employed, as well as others who combined the office of 
teacher with such occupations as cobbling, tinkering, 
engraving, and in the case of women washing and shop- 
keeping. Such schools existed and indeed flourished in 


lazy, 


1 William Cobbett : а Biography, Edward Smith, Vol. I., р. 6. • 
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great numbers down to the introduction of a State system 
of elementary education in 1870. 

But not all private schools were inefficient. On the 
contrary, many were uncommonly efficient even when 
judged by the standards of to-day. Some of these schools 
were in charge of men who showed no mean acquaintance 
with the history of education, who were thoroughly alive 
to the importance of making school work meaningful and 
of stimulating their pupils to self-help, who bestowed much 
thought on the organisation and the grading of their 
schools, and composed special books for the use of their 
scholars. It was in a private school attended by poor 
children that Lancaster worked out his plan of a monitorial 
system. Again, we have only to recall the excellent work 
done by Mrs. Barbauld at Palgrave and to reflect that the 
best elementary textbooks of the day were the product of 
this class of school, to realise that at their best they were 
unequalled by any of their contemporaries in the freshness 
and reality of the education they provided. 

Home education was common among the middle classes 
during the period, and calls for some attention in any 
attempt to present a picture of elementary practice in this 
country at the close of the eighteenth century, when, as 
Crabbe tells us— 


“ To every class we have a school assign'd, 
Rules for all ranks and food for every mind." ! 


It will be treated under the development of educational 
practice in Part II. 


Charity Education 


Without exception the agencies for providing a free 
Schooling called themselves educational charities. They 
embraced a variety of parochial, ward, and other 
“© charity ’’ schools, schools of industry, workhouse and 
hospital schools, Sunday schools, evening schools, circulat- 
ing schools (Wales), etc. These were institutions that 
provided for the education of the poor. There was of 
course an important body of endowed grammar and allied 
writing schools scattered unevenly up and down the 
country, but these were in the main secondary schools; 


1 The Borough, Letter xxiv. 
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they were not and never had been intended for the masses. 
They were essentially a selective provision thoroughly 
aristocratic in conception, which opened to the poor boy of 
ability the avenue to the liberal professions. There was 
nothing in the nature of public elementary school provision 


such as we are accustomed to to-day.t 
The explanation of this seems to be found not in any 


distrust of State interference in domestic matters, but in 
the prevailing class view of society and in the tendency 
to regard elementary education, in so far as it had any 
public significance, as ап individual, a charity, or an 


ecclesiastical matter.” 


Education and Society 


In a highly stratified society, % here the station of each 
individual was regarded as fixed by Divine or other 


dispensation at birth, where great numbers of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water were essential—a broad basis 
of poverty on which an aristocracy might rest—there was 
little hope for popular education save from a humanitarian 
or religious impulse. This was equally the case whether 


however, to note that in the Commonwealth 
Parliament 1649, in view of the neglected religious condition of 
many parts of Wales, an Act was passed appointing Commissioners 
to examine the religious and educational needs of the several 
counties and to appoint preachers and schoolmasters applying to 
their support various ecclesiastical funds. In Scotland a Parochial 
Schools Act 1646 provided for the establishment of an elementary 
school in every parish, but it remained inoperative until it was 
amended in 1696. Even so, it was not until the nineteenth century 
that every parish had its school А similar Massachusetts Act 
1692 provided for the compulsory establishment of a school for 


reading and writing, maintained by local rates in every village 


of fifty householders. 

? [n England, as well as in Germany, the Reformation had done 
much to destroy existing means of education (see De Montmorency: 
State Intervention in English Education). Public instruction, 
however, was necessary to check the growth of superstition, and it 
was under this influence that we find both Edward VI. and Elizabeth 
ordering the clergy to teach their parishioners reading and writing. 
The injunction seems, however, to have been poorly carried out and 
must soon have been ignored, for the Canon of 1604 only enjoined 
catechising. This, too, never became universal. It left too much 
to the interest and initiative of individual clergy, many of whom 
seem to have considered it beneath their dignity. It was, however, 
a well recognised practice previous to the eighteenth century, for 
it was to the decay of catechising that many earnest men of that 
period attributed the spread of ignorance and irreligion. Thus 


1 Jt is interesting, 
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the social grades were supposedly determined by wealth 
or, as with the men of the Enlightenment, by brains. 
Mandeville was only expressing а well recognised sentiment 
when he wrote:' ‘‘ Reading and writing I would not hinder 
them, nor force them upon society: as long as there was 
anything to be got by them, there would be masters enough 
to teach them: but nothing should be taught for nothing 
but at church: . . . for if parents are so miserably poor 
that they cannot afford their children these first elements 
of learning, it is impudence of them to aspire any further." 
Even Rousseau, with all his sympathy for the poor, makes 
no provision in the Emile for giving them any other 
education beyond what they can get in ordinary intercourse 
with their fellows, through their daily occupations, and in 
contact with nature. The poor man has no need of school- 
ing, he tells us—a position from which he retreats, 
however, when face to face with the practical problem of 
framing a scheme of education for Poland. 


The Religious Motive in Education 


In short it is to а religious motive, or to some pressing 
social problem such as pauperism, that we must look for 
any interest in the education of the masses previous to the 
rise of a new school of social thinkers in the latter half of 
the century. It was the men who believed that charity 
was a duty before God—that ““ the delivery of the talent 
was the injunction of the duty ’’—the men who sought to 


we find the Bishop of Norwich insisting upon the practice of 
catechising throughout his diocese. Bishop Ken is said to have set 
up a parochial school in every parish of his diocese, and to have 
been actively engaged in founding village and Sunday schools. 
Again, we find the Rev. Abraham Colfe, Vicar of Lewisham, by his 
will dated 1656 providing for catechising, for the purchase of 
Bibles, for the founding of almshouses and two schools—one a 
reading school for poor and destitute children, the other a grammar 
school for the sons of needy clergy and the children of poor trades- 
men, etc. (Cf. Kirkman Grey: History of Philanthropy, pp. 47-49.) 
, In 1663 Marchamont Needham, the journalist and pamphleteer, 
in advocating the exclusion of schismatic schoolmasters from the 
teaching profession, was urging the employment of parish clerks for 
teaching the children of the poor and preparing them for public 
catechising in church on Sundays. It was in reviving and taking 
steps to make permanent the old practice of catechising that much 
of the educational activity of the eighteenth century was expended. 


1 Fable of the Bees, 1772 Edition, p. 224. 
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check irreligion by spreading broadcast the great principles 
of Christianity who were the pioneers of popular education. 
Their charity was catholic in its range. Beside endeavour- 
ing to bring the means of instruction within the reach of 
the poor they were variously employed providing for the 
sick, finding work for the unemployed, supporting the 
aged, subscribing to funds for the release of prisoners, and 
so оп. To be rich in good works was held to be one of ''the 
surest and safest ways of thriving." It was thrice blessed, 
not only did it bring much immediate relief to the poor, but 
it was conducive to a better understanding and attachment 
between classes, and it gave hope through improvement in 
the children for a better state of society in the future.' 

These ideas were of course not peculiar to the eighteenth 
century. It is, however, in this period that we see the 
first concerted attempt to provide an elementary education 
for all the children in the country. Of the circumstances 
that contributed to this the most important was the applica- 
tion to philanthropy of the joint stock principle that had 
astonished the commercial world in the previous century. 
]t was the subscription list and the resources of associate 


philanthropy that made organised movement possible. 


The first venture of this kind was probably the founding 
of a society in London in 1674 by Thomas Gouge in con- 
junction with Dean (afterwards Archbishop) Tillotson, 
Richard Baxter, Thomas Firmin, and others, for the 
purpose of establishing catechetical schools for ‘‘ teaching 
the poorest Welsh children to read English and the boys 
to write and cast accounts, whereby they will be enabled to 


read our English Bibles and treatises,” and for circulating 
Collected Works, 1706, passim; Robert Nelson: An 
Address to Persons of Quality and Estate, 1715; Sir Thos. Bernard: 
A Digest of the Reports of the Society for Bettering the Condition of the 
Poor (Education), 1809; also Kirkman Grey: History of Philanthropy. 

How deeply significant this graded view of society was in 
determining the outlook of even the philanthropically minded 
towards ‘ the inferior part of mankind ” may be seen from the 
wording of а typical charity school prayer for daily use: “ Give me 
Grace I beseech Thee, O my God, to live this day as in Thy Sight, 
and to do always such Things as please Thee. Make me dutiful 
and obedient to my Benefactors and charitable to my Enemies. 
Make me temperate and chaste, meck and patient, just and 
true in all my dealings, content and industrious in my station." 
—The Poor Girl's Primer. For the Use of the Charity School in 
Sheffield. 1789. 


1 Cf. Gouge: 
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throughout the Principality religious books both in English 
and Welsh.' It was followed by three great ventures in 
popular education:— 

(1) The Parochial Charity School movement, which 
was especially vigorous during the first thirty ycars of the 
eighteenth century and may be dated from the founding 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1698; 

(2) the Circulating School movement under Griffith 
Jones and later Madam Bevan, 1737-1777, which was 
confined exclusively to Wales; 

(3) the Sunday School movement, which spread rapidly 
after 1784. 

In each of these movements a religious and humanitarian 
motive predominated. The first was principally within the 
confines of the Church. It was designed as a bulwark 
against popery and as a means of countering vice and 
degradation among the poor in a worldly age.? “ It must 
needs pity any Christian heart to see the little dirty infantry 
which swarms up and down the alleys and lanes with curses 
and ribaldry in their mouths and other rude behaviour as 
if they were intended to put off their humanity and 
degenerate into brutes."? The Sunday schools were an 
outcome of the Methodist movement, and the Circulating 
Schools of an earlier revival under Griffith Jones in Wales. 
In a very real sense they may be regarded as so many 
attempts to evangelise the masses by reviving and making 
permanent the old practice of catechising. 

“ Happy 's the child whose youngest years 
Receive instructions well; 


Who hates the sinner's path and fears 
The road that leads to hell. 

"Tis easier work if we begin 
То fear the Lord betimes; 

While sinners that grow old in sin, 
Are hardened in their crimes,” 4 


1 А copy of the engagement is given in The.Sunday Schools o 
Wales, D. Evans, P- 87; also in Phillips: Wales. ” d 


*See The Charity School Movement, a study of 18th Century 
puritanism in action, М. G. Jones. 

? Discourse concerming Schools and Schoolmasters, Marchamont 
Needham, 1663. 


* Divine Songs for Children, 1. Watts, 
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The Aim of Charity School Education 

But they had in view much more than religious instruc- 
tion. Rather they aimed at spreading abroad a practical 
piety, at helping the poor to lead industrious, upright 
lives in the sphere in which they were placed. Their 
ideal may with little exaggeration be summed up as 
training the poor to poverty. They offered one means of 
attacking the problem of pauperism that was eating like a 
canker into the life of the nation. The causes of pauper- 
ism were little understood, but men were inclined to attribute 
it to laziness, to а want of robustness of character, to an 
absence of self-respect, and to regard it as largely or 
entirely dependent upon the individual. There was some 
difference of opinion, however, as to the best methods of 
treating the disease. Those that believed that laziness lay 
at the root of the trouble were in favour of inuring children 
from an early age to habits of industry, giving them a 
trade and providing them with religious instruction. 
Others looked rather to the 3 R's, to the growth of self. 
respect, and the moral uplift that came from religious 
teaching that touched the heart and the conscience. But 
the ideal education undoubtedly provided a training in 
industry ‘‘ which is no unprofitable Piece of Learning, 
considering that an early Habit of Idleness is the common 
Bane of those who cannot hope to support life otherwise 
than by their Labour.'"' Each of these opinions found 


expression in a special type of curriculum. 


Working Schools and Child Labour 

Here it is necessary to emphasise the fact that the ques- 
tion of child labour is inextricably bound up with the 
development of elementary education during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Child labour was of course 
nothing new,? but owing to industrial competition abroad 
and low wages at home it had come to be regarded by 
parents as à regular means of augmenting the family 
income, especially at а time when the spinning of linen 
yarn opened up avenues of labour well within the 


Sermon (St. Sepulchre’s). Robert Moss, D.D., 1708. 
d labour in the seventeenth century, History 
(Library Edition.) 


1 Charity 
2 Cf, Macaulay on chil 
of England, Vol. I., Р. 417- 
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capabilities of young children. The practice of setting 
poor children to work was viewed with favour by middle 
class opinion and became a recognised philanthropic device 
in attacking social and educational problems. Thus John 
Locke, in a memorandum on Poor Law Reform, 1697, 
written while Commissioner of Trade and Plantations, 
advocated the establishment in every parish of a workhouse 
school. To these '' working schools ’’ were to be sent all 
pauper children between 3 and 14 years of age, to be there 
taught ''spinning or knitting or some other woollen 
manufacture, unless in countries (districts) where the place 
shall furnish other material fitter for the employment of 
children." Each child was to have an allowance of bread 
and in winter a little gruel. Provision was to be made for 
religious instruction, but not apparently for learning to 
read. The proceeds of a child's labour were estimated 
ultimately to cover the cost of his teaching and partial 
maintenance.' 

In this way it was hoped that children would be kept 
“ла much better order, be better provided for and from 
infancy be inured to work, which is of no small con- 
sequence to the making of them sober and industrious all 
their lives after." Workhouse schools on these lines were 
opened at Bristol, Hull, and elsewhere, and were main- 
tained by donations and local rates.? There was little 
difference during the first quarter of the century between 
these schools and charity schools with an industrial bias— 
“© schools of industry ’’ as they were called.? 

Ordinary day school education was decidedly unpopular: 
employers objected to it on the ground that it diminished 


1 Life of John Locke, Fox Bourne, Vol. II. 


* Cf. Considerations on the Increase of the Poor-vates and on the 
State of the Workhouse in Kingston-upon-Hull, 1799. 


. _ ŽA typical school of industry was that of Thomas Firmin in 
Little Britain, 1675. It was partly a school, partly a factory, and 
was conducted for the joint purpose of teaching children to read 
and providing them with employment, the money so earned being 
carried home at week end. Children were admitted when 3 years 
old, and until 4 years of age were taught the elements of reading. 
At 5 to 6 years of age the children, we are told, could earn 2d., 
and when rather older 3d. per day. A woman was engaged at 5s. 


(Oo chay nne spinning and reading. Cf. History of Philanthropy, 
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the supply of labour and produced disaffection;! the well- 
to-do complained that it was creating a race of idlers; the 
poor opposed it because it involved a loss of income. Аз 
the eighteenth century advanced and the demand for child 
labour increased with the coming of the industrial revolu- 
tion, we find that one of the main claims urged in favour 
of Sunday schools was that they provided an elementary 
education without interfering with the work of the week.? 
At the same time the '* school of industry ” acquired a new 


popularity. 


The Parochial Charity School Movement 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge had its 
origin in one of the devotional societies that were common 
at the close of the seventeenth century. Among its objects 
were the founding of Charity schools for the education of 
poor children in the principles of the Established Church, 
the reclaiming of those holding opinions contrary to those 
of the English Church, providing for spiritual needs at 
home and abroad, establishing libraries, and distributing 
Bibles and religious literature. These schools were copied 
from others already in existence? and directions as to their 
constitution and management were carefully laid down 
by the central body. They were generally supported by 
subscription, and were designed for the benefit of sucn 
poor children between 7 and r2 years of age whose parents 
or friends were unable ''to give them learning." The 
schools spread rapidly. By 1734 there were 132 schools in 
London and 1,329 in the country, providing for 5,123 and 
19,506 children respectively.* Sometimes the schools 
were endowed, and many were the recipients of bequests 
and donations from time to time. Some were boarding 
schools, which maintained, clothed, and educated the 
children until they were of age to be apprenticed or put to 


1 See Essay оп Charity Schools, I. Watts. 

? Cf. for example the Reports of the Sunday Schools at Stockport. 

3 See Charity Schools, De Montmorency, Cyclopedia of Education, 
Paul Munroe; also The Minutes of the S.P.C.K., 1698-1704, McClure. 

4 Some of the mine-owners in Wales supported schools for the 
children of their workpeople. At Winlaton in Durham the 
employees of an ironworks, assisted by the owner, made a weekly 
contribution for the education of their children. 
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service. Many adopted a distinctive dress, blue, green, 
orange, etc., after the fashion of earlier hospital schools.! 

Some establishments made provision for but a few 
boarders; others were day schools only. Of these some 
merely educated the children, others clothed them as well, 
others again provided the children with a free meal a day. 
A number of similar institutions were founded and 
supported by Dissenters and Roman Catholics.? In all 
alike religious instruction constituted the most important 
part of the curriculum. Provision was also made for read- 
ing and writing, and in boys' schools for arithmetic as 
well. From the outset some schools introduced such 
industrial occupations as spinning wool, mending and 
making shoes, sewing, knitting, etc., and in 1712 the 
S.P.C.K. recommended a half-time system, devoting only 
alternate days to ordinary school work. The object was 
to fit boys for apprenticeship and girls for domestic service. 
In some schools special apprenticeship funds were 
available. 

As early as 1700 an Inspector of Charity Schools in and 
about London was appointed, and in 1703 a plan for a 
Training School for Masters and Mistresses was discussed. 
The teachers were generally of inferior merit, as might be 
expected when the annual expense of a school? for 50 boys, 
including master's salary, room, firing, books, clothing, 
and all expenses, required only £75, and a corresponding 
school for girls £60. According to the early regulations of 
the S.P.C.K. the master of a charity school was required to 
be а member of the Church of England, to be not under 
25 years of age, to be able to pass an examination in the 
principles of the Christian religion, to be equilibrated and 
а good disciplinarian, to have aptitude for teaching, to 
write a good hand and to understand arithmetic.4 


1 Account of Charity Schools. Two Hundred Years: a History of 
the S.P.C.K, Allen and McClure. Elementary Education, Gregory. 


?See The Education of the Poor in the Eighteenth Century, David 
Salmon, pp. 23-28; “ An Essay towards the Encouragement of 
Charity Schools,” I. Watts, Collected Works, Vol. IV. 


3 In London. 


* Account of Charity-Schools lately erected in England, Wales and 
Ireland. London, 1706. A Chapter in English Church History ; 
being the Minutes of the 5.Р.С.К. for the years 1698-1704, McClure. 
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By the middle of the century the Charity School move- 
ment had reached its height and was providing for the 
educational needs of some 30,000 children. After that, 
although charity schools continued to be founded, interest 
in the work flagged, and the latter half of the century 
furnishes many records of disappointment, lowered ideals, 
and partial failure. Funds were mismanaged, schools 
were left in charge of masters too old for the work, and 
some establishments practically ceased to exist. We have 
it on Bernard's! authority that in a number of schools only 
a single scholar was on the foundation at the close of the 
century. With the rise of the National schools at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the raison d'étre ofa 
number of these schools disappeared, and they were 
merged into the new establishments.? 

In spite of their narrow curriculum and limited outlook 
these schools did a great work in the cause of popular 
education. The legacies and endowments they received 
from old boys who had prospered in after life are the best 
evidence of the gratitude they evoked. Nor did they exist 
in England alone. А similar movement began in Scotland 
in 1705 for establishing charity schools in parishes that 
had failed to carry out the provisions of the Act of 1696, 
while abroad the great charity school movement that arose 
under the stimulus of pietism had its origin in the pioneer 
work of Francke at Halle, 1695-1727, work that was 
closely followed by the Central Committee of the S.P.C.K.? 


Welsh Circulating Schools 

Meanwhile a new educational movement had been begun 
in Wales by the Rev. Griffith Jones, vicar of Llanddowror, 
a corresponding member of the S.P.C.K. Impressed by 
the ignorance of many of his congregation of the Scrip- 
tures, he had established catechising classes for adults. 


1 Sir Thomas Bernard: Of the Education of the Poor; being the 
First Part of a Digest of the Reports of the Society for Bettering the 
Condition of the Poor. 1809. It will be referred to as Digest of 


Reports (Education) S.B.C.P. Sce also p. 33, infra. 


2 E.g. at Barnsley. 


з Tt is worth noting that Francke's account of the schools at Halle, 


Pietas Hallensis, was included in the list of books recommended for 
Masters of Charity schools, 1713. There is no mention of La Salle. 
Cf. also S. P.C.K. Minutes, 1698-1704, McClure. 
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The success of the plan over many years inspired him 
with a desire to extend his system over the whole country 
and provide schools for old and young. This he was 
enabled to do through the liberality of philanthropic 
individuals in England and Wales, backed up by large 
donations of Bibles and other books from the S.P.C.K. 
The existing English Charity Schools in Wales were quite 
inadequate in numbers and were failures educationally, 
for after three, four, or five years all the children were 
able to do, according to Griffith Jones,1 was “ to read very 
badly some early parts of the Bible without knowing the 
Welsh of it or the meaning of what they said when they 
repeated the catechism.” In 1737 he began to establish 
his ‘‘ Schools of Piety," variously named Catechetical 
Charity Schools, Circulating Schools, and subsequently 
Madam Bevan’s Schools, the names emphasising special 
characteristics of these institutions. They were free schools 
for teaching the poor to read the Bible in the vernacular, 
and for instructing them in the principles of religion by 
way of question and answer. They were established in 
any sort of building that came to hand, church, chapel, or 
untenanted house, and were conducted by travelling 
schoolmasters who continued in the place for three months, 
and for a further three months if needful, before moving on 
elsewhere. In this way they were extended over the whole 
of Wales. They were opened day and evening to people of 
all ages, and careful records of the numbers attending 
during the day time were kept.? This movement is credited 
by Griffith Jones with stimulating a new interest in charity 
education in England.? 

By Griffith Jones’ death in 176r, 3,495 schools: had 
been established at different times and in various places, 
attended by 158,237 scholars not counting more than twice 
the number who were instructed in the evening. The work 
was continued by Madam Bevan until her death in 17775 
by which time the numbers had risen to 6,465 schools and 
314,051 scholars. After this, through the misdirection of 
trust funds, the schools soon ceased to exist. Nothing 
however could better express the spiritual forces at work, 


1 Welch Piety, 1738. 


? A summary of the method of organising these schools is given 
by Griffith Jones in Welch Piety, 1743. ? Welch Piety, 1740. 
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or the appeal these schools made to the affections of the 
Welsh people, than the fact that they flourished during the 
very years when disillusionment and loss of faith were 
paralysing the spread of popular education in England.! 
In 1785 the establishment of circulating schools was again 
begun by the Rev. Thomas Charles, of Bala.? Instruction 
c and in the Scriptures was now given оп Sunday 


in reading 
as well as during the week. In spite of early opposition 
under the stimulus of the 


Sunday Schools soon sprang up, 

Revival movement, wherever the ground had been prepared 
by Griffith Jones' schools. Thus arose the Welsh Sunday 
School movement,? thereby making permanent the work 
that had begun half a century before of bringing the 
elements of education within the reach of all the people 
regardless of age. In this it differed from the English 
Sunday School movement, which in the early stages made 


no provision for adults. 


The Sunday School Movement 

Though isolated Sunday schools had existed in England 
certainly as far back as the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the concerted movement for the establishment of 
these institutions dates from the opening of a Dame Sunday 
school for the ragged and turbulent boys in one of the 
poorest districts of Gloucester in 1780 by Robert Raikes. 
A similar work was begun about the same time by the Rev. 
Thomas Stock, a local curate. Raikes was a typical middle 
class business man, the editor of the Gloucester Journal, 
and a regular attendant at Church. The coarse, undisci- 
plined, jlliterate state of the children in the poorer districts 
of the city suggested to him the desirability of a school 
where they might learn self-control and the elements of 
reading, and be brought up under Christian influences. 
After some experimenting the plan of Sunday schools in 
charge of paid teachers, where children were taught reading 


1 For a detailed account of the Circulating Schools see the volumes 
of Welch Piety or The Life and Times of Griffith Jones of Llanddowror, 
David Jones. An admirable summary of eighteenth-century educa- 
tion in Wales is given in the Departmental Report, Welsh in 
Education and Life, Н.М. Stationery Office, 1927. 


2 In some districts of North Wales only 1 in 20 could read. 
з The Sunday Schools of Wales, D. Evans. 
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and a knowledge of the Bible, was widely advertised 
through the medium of his journal. The leading magazines 
of the day! were also used for propagandist purposes and 
the idea succeeded in capturing popular imagination. This 
is Raikes’ title to fame—that he made universal a practice 
that until then had been local and practically unheard of. 
Though meeting with opposition in some quarters schools 
sprang up rapidly everywhere, in manufacturing towns 
and in country villages, sometimes as the outcome of in- 
dividual initiative, sometimes in connection with particular 
churches and chapels. At the outset the movement was 
undenominational in character, as witness the founding in 
1785 of ““ The Society for the Establishment and Support 
of Sunday Schools throughout the Kingdom of Great 
Britain," with local committees half Churchmen and half 
Dissenters. Two years later it was estimated that a quarter 
of a million children were attending these schools, and the 
numbers increased rapidly. By 180r the London Society 


alone had connected with it 1,516 schools and 156,490 
children.2 


The Methodist Movement 


The explanation of the rapid spread of Sunday Schools 
is to be found in the religious, social, and economic forces 
at work in society. The endeavour to establish the 
reasonableness of Christianity, to harmonise reason and 
revelation, had resulted in a cold unemotional religion that 
failed to touch the hearts of a great section of the com- 
munity. To win men back from the indifference into which 
they had fallen, learned discourses had to be put aside and 
attention once more directed to the simple truths set out 
intheGospel. To preach this evangel to eighteenth-century 
England was the work of the two Wesleys and George 
Whitefield. In Wales the same message was preached by 
Howell Harris, Daniel Rowlands, and others. In each 
country the result was a great religious revival, a stirring 
of dry bones, and the infusion of a new spirit into the 


1 See e.g. The Gentleman's Magazine. 


? Robert Raikes: Journalist and Philanthropist, А History of the 
Origin of Sunday Schools, Alfred Gregory. Robert Raikes. The Man 


and his Work, J. Henry Harris. History of Philanthropy, Kirkman 
Grey. 
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Established Church that found expression in the Evan- 
gelical movement. Along with it, as in the earlier revival 
of Griffith Jones, went a new interest in popular education. 
Through the work of men like Henry Venn and William 
Wilberforce and the writings of Hannah More, many 
among the middle and upper classes of society acquired a 
new sense of responsibility towards social and educational 
reform. To it is due a large share of the credit for the rise 
of the new voluntary movement in the sphere of elementary 
education at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

But other factors were contributing to direct attention 
to popular education—(1) the rapid growth of population 
in towns, and (2) revolutionary thought. 


The Influence of Revolutionary Thought 

Both before and after the Revolution of 1789 French 
revolutionary thought exerted a great influence on public 
opinion in this country. Briefly, it represented an attack 
on over-interference, vested interests, superstition, and 
tyranny in every form. It showed a marked propensity 
to ignore history and judge everything by its immediate 
reasonableness. It pictured a society free from all laws 
and coercion, freed from all clerical influence and ruled by 
universal benevolence, a society in which all men had equal 
rights and were able to attain the fullest self-realisation. 
In its strictly educated aspects,, it demanded the with- 
drawal of education from the Church and the setting up 
of a State system of secular instruction. La Chalotais put 
the position concisely in these words: ‘‘ I do not presume 
to exclude ecclesiastics, but I protest against the exclusion 
of laymen. I dare claim for the nation an education which 
depends only on the State, because it belongs essentially 
to the State; because every State has an inalienable and 
indefeasible right to instruct its members; because, finally, 
the children of the State ought to be educated by the 
members of the State.’’! 

Among those who believed that public instruction was 
a civil affair, a ‘‘ government undertaking," we find three 
schools of thought. First, there were those who, like 


1 Essai d'éducation nationale. See Compayré: Histoire critique 


des doctrines de l'éducation en France, Vol. II. 
2 


H.E. E. 
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Voltaire, had no sympathy. with popular schooling, and 
who regarded education as essentially aristocratic. Secondly, 
there were men like Rousseau and La Chalotais, who 
exhibited strong prejudice against popular instruction and 
especially against such instruction badly conceived, but 
who were not consistent in their opposition. Thus, La 
Chalotais taught that '' the peasantry . . . ought not to 
be neglected in the system of instruction, . . . there 
Should be instructed and competent generals, magistrates, 
and ecclesiastics, and skilful artists and citizens all in fit 
proportion. It is for the Government to make cach citizen 
so pleased with his condition that he may not be forced to 
withdraw from it." Finally, in Turgot and the physiocrats 
on the one hand, and many Parliamentarians on the other, 
we have men deliberately working for the cause of popular 
education and urging the doctrine of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. “ Each one ought to have the 
opportunity to receive the education which is adapted to 
his need," said Rolland, the President of the Parliament 
of Paris, in 1768. “ Education cannot be too widely 
diffused.” ^ Similarly Turgot, seven years later in a 
memorial to the King on local government and national 
education, pleaded the cause of popular schooling as the 
best means of ensuring the public good and attaching the 
affections of the people to the throne.! 

At the same time the theoretical justification of popular 
instruction was being unwittingly provided by Helvetius 
and others, who taught that mental life was simply the 
product of sense impression, and that education in its 
widest sense was the sole cause of the difference between 
individuals. From sucha theory, imperfectly apprehended, 
it was easy to deduce an exaggerated view of the value of 
mere schooling as a means of social betterment, which 
inevitably resulted at a later period in disappointment 
and disillusionment. 

АП this had far-reaching results. On the one hand it 
confirmed many of the middle and upper classes in their 
opposition to popular education in the hope of safe- 
guarding the masses from the disturbing influences of 
revolutionary thought and checking the spread of social- 


1 Life and Writings of Turgot, Stephens, pp. 269-272. 
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ism, deism, and atheism. Оп the other hand it provided 
men of more liberal outlook with a convincing argument 
for enlightening the people, so as to render them a less 
easy prey to inflammatory writings and the declamation 
of interested and ambitious demagogues.! This was the 
more necessary in view of the distress that had 
accompanied the change in agricultural and industrial 
conditions. It was especially important now that the 
grouping of large numbers of men in the factory towns 
had made discussion of social conditions inevitable, but 
had made no corresponding provision for their general 


enlightenment. 


The Importance of Popular Education 

At the same time there gradually grew up a body of, 
opinion in favour of State action in popular education, 
of separating secular from religious teaching, and of 
making school attendance compulsory. Adam Smith, 
Malthus, and Thomas Paine exerted a profound influence 
in this connection. The first two approached the question 
from an economic, the last from a political standpoint. On 
the other hand Godwin, the philosopher and oracle of the 
revolutionary party in England, is a representative of those 
who looked with extreme distrust on State interference in 
any form in educational affairs. 


Adam Smith i 

Adam Smith (1776) argued that in all highly organised 
societies, unless special steps are taken to check it, the 
labouring poor inevitably degenerate both physically and 
mentally. In a ruder condition of society more varied 
demands are made upon the individual, inventiveness is 
constantly being called for, and the mind has no 
opportunity to stagnate. This is no longer the case when 
the individual is confined to a narrow routine occupation 
day after day. Such an individual degenerates and may 


1 Thus Sir T. Bernard looked to a “ general system of EDUCATION, 
regulated according to the rites and doctrines of the Church of 
England ” to preserve the poor “ against the taint of sedition and 
the poison of infidelity.’ —Digest of Reports (Education) S.B.C.P., 
1809. Cf. the series of Cheap Repository Tracts published with a 


similar object. 
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well become a danger to society, the victim of all sorts of 
prejudice and a prey to every kind of superstition. 


“ A man without the proper use of the intellectual faculties of a 
man, is, if possible, more contemptible than even a coward, and 
seems to be mutilated and deformed in a still more essential part of 
the character of human nature. Though the State was to derive 
no advantage from the instruction of the inferior ranks of the 
people, it would still deserve its attention that they should not be 
altogether uninstructed. The State, however, derives no incon- 
siderable advantage from their instruction. 


The more they are 
instructed the less liable they are to the 


delusions of enthusiasm 
and superstition, which, among ignorant nations, frequently occasion 
the most dreadful disorders, An instructed and intelligent people, 
besides, are always more decent and orderly than a stupid one. 
They feel themselves, each individually, more respectable and more 
likely to obtain the respect of their lawful superiors, and they are 
therefore more disposed to respect those superiors. They are more 
disposed to examine, and are more capable of seeing through, the 
interested complaints of faction and sedition, and they are, upon 
that account, less apt to be misled into any wanton or unnece 
opposition to the measures of government. Та free countries, where 
the safety of government depends very much upon the favourable 
judgment which the people may form of its conduct, it must surely 
be of the highest importance that they should not be disposed to 
judge rashly or capriciously concerning it.” 1 


Accordingly the State has every right to make elemen- 
tary education compulsory and to make it a public charge, 
though for the sake of efficiency he recommended leaving 
provision for the payment of school fees and for voluntary 
contributions. At the same time he advocated a cautious 
introduction of military training to keep up the standard 
of national physique and to check any loss of martial spirit 
likely to result from confined employment. 


Thomas Paine 


Thomas Paine was the pamphleteer of the revolutionary 
party, a deist and a man of unbounded faith in the efficacy 
of argument. His Rights of Man* was intended as a reply 
to Burke's Essay on the French Revolution. He saw a 
sharp antithesis between society and government. Govern- 
ment was an evil, yet as things were it had great powers 


! Wealth of Nations, Bk. V., Chap. I., Part III., Art. IT, 
? 1791-2. 
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for good if only they were properly exercised. In his 
scheme of social reform he proposed to substitute for poor 
relief a grant of £4 a year for each child of the very poor 
under r4 years of age, and to compel the parents to send 
their children to school to learn reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The provision of education he proposed to 
leave to individual interest. The school fees of children 
above the very poor were also to be paid, for many of this 
class find it difficult to afford the necessary money for edu- 
cation. In a nation under a well regulated government 
none should be permitted to go uninstructed.! 


William Godwin 
Godwin, on the other hand, expressed his abhorrence of 


any kind of State interference. Government he believed to 
be an evil in any case and especially in such a matter as 
education, where human ,perfectibility was determined 
partly by environment and partly by the growth of opinion. 
A State system would check the growth of free opinion, 
it would induce over-veneration for things as they were, 
it would tend to check free enquiry and replace it with 
dogma. Moreover its very element of permanence was a 
vital objection; so was its tendency to produce a dull 
uniformity and to spread ideas favourable to the party in 
power. To trust the State with the management of educa- 
tion he considered far more pernicious than leaving it 
under ecclesiastical control.? 


Malthus 

In Malthus arose an influential advocate of State inter- 
ference in education. His contribution was embodied in 
his Essay on Population first published in 1798, which was 
avowedly a reply to Godwin's Political Justice and its 
assertion of the doctrine of human equality. Malthus’ 
object was to show that inequality was a necessary result 
of the working of a natural law, viz. that population con- 
stantly tends to outstrip the means of subsistence, and that 
it is only prevented from so doing by the operation of 
checks of various kinds that involve a great amount of 


1 Rights of Man, Part II., Chap. V. 
? Enquiry concerning Political Justice, 1st edition, 1793, passir 
See also Shelley, Godwin, and their Circle, Н. N. Brailsford. 
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misery and vice. Here the roots of pauperism lay revealed. 
Indiscriminate charity was worse than useless. Pauperism 
could only be checked by cach individual playing his 
part, and exercising moral restraint and foresight. To this 
end a widespread system of public instruction was 
necessary. 


“ We have lavished immense sums on the poor, which we have 
every reason to think have constantly tended to aggravate their 
misery. But in their education and in the circulation of those 
important political truths that most nearly concern them, which are 
perhaps the only means in our power of rcally raising thcir condition, 
and of making them happier men and more peaceful subjects, we 
have been miserably deficient. It is surely a great national disgrace, 
that the education of the lowest classes of people in gland should 
be left entirely to a few Sunday Schools, supported by a subscription 
from individuals, who can give to the course of instruction in them 
any kind of bias which they please," ! 


Malthus, in fact, would remove much of the onus of 
dealing with the most pressing of social problems from 
society as a whole to the individual. He would have 
nothing to do with those who feared the results of school- 
ing on the common people; rather he expressed his whole- 
hearted agreement with Adam Smith, that knowledge was 
the surest means of guarding men against the '' false 
declamation of interested and ambitious demagogues.”’ 
He urged that the elements of political economy might very 
well be taught in the common schools so as to enable the 
poor to live to greater advantage in a society governed by 
competition. 

The further discussion of this question of State educa- 
tion was carried on by Robert Owen and the Benthamites 
in the nineteenth century, and will be considered in the 
following chapter. 

Malthus’ influence was seen immediately, and was 
already very important when Mr. Whitbread introduced 
his Poor Law Reform Bill in 1807. It was in accord with 
Adam Smith's teaching that elementary education 
developed during the first half of the century. Godwin 
soon suffered eclipse, though his teaching was welcomed 
by a section of both Liberals and Conservatives. Paine's 
influence was important both because of the fear of popular 


1 Essay on Population, Bk. IV., Chap. IX. 
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education that he aroused among conservative people, and 
the popularity of his teaching among working men.! 

To sum up, the educational ideal of the century at its 
best was the training of the poor to poverty, an honest, 
upright, grateful, industrious poverty. But a change had 
already begun through the gradual interfusion of revolu- 
tionary thought and the new conditions that had inevitably 
followed the grouping of large numbers of men in towns 
as a result of the industrial revolution. Working men were 
now demanding not only political rights but political en- 
lightenment, and ideas for democratising education were 
already at work. 

In order to be understood the education of the late 
cighteenth and the early decades of the nineteenth centuries 
must be seen against a background of social disequilibrium. 
The whole tempo of industry had been changed by new 
inventions and new methods of production and organisa- 
tion. The speeding up had been further increased owing 
to the demands of the Napoleonic War between 1792 and 
1814. Like all wars it augmented the evils of economic 
maladjustment. Wealth was being accumulated rapidly 
by some while others were being impoverished. There 
was little sense of obligation on the part of masters to 
workers and little community of interest. The standard of 
life of the working people was low. There was definite 
undernourishment among great sections of the population, 
partly because the problems of supply to the new aggrega- 
tions of population had not been solved. The religious and 
social life of large numbers had been thrown out of gear 
by the movement of population. The machinery did not 
exist for adjusting life to the new conditions. Thus the 
building of a new Church required an Act of Parliament 
before the Church Building Act 1818, while Church 
stipends often remained as they were left after the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries. A new system of local 
government and the system of social services of which 
education is one, had to be built up. 


ights of Man may be judged from the 
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“Schools for all."—Motto of the West London Lancasterian 
Association. 

“Whereas the greater part of persons had hitherto been content 
to take no heed of passing circumstances, and to allow abuses to 
continue scarcely recognising their existence, the time was come 
when the rights of humanity would make themselves heard, Men 
of reflection had begun to investigate the causes, and the probable 
results, of the facts around them. Enormous errors were com- 
mitted, incalculable mistakes made,...; yet the good prepon- 
derated . .. , undeniable truths were proclaimed. "—JMenioir of the 
Life of Elizabeth Fry, Vol. 1., p. дот. 


General Survey 


This period begins with the publication (1797) of Dr. 
Andrew Bell's account of his educational experiment at 
Madras, and ends with the first Parliamentary grant for 
education (1833). In its main characteristics it belongs 
rather to the eighteenth than to the nineteenth century. 
Movements that belong to the preceding century continue 
for a time with renewed vigour and then flicker out. 
Social ills are still a matter for philanthropic rather than 
State action, but a new spirit is evident from the outset. 

The period is one of great social and political unrest, of 
extraordinary philanthropic and educational activity. To 
realise a need was sufficient warrant for private individuals 
to rush in to alleviate it without pausing to examine too 
closely either the attendant circumstances or the extent of 
their own resources. It was accordingly a time of cheap- 
ness, superficiality, and variety of endeavour rather than of 
thoroughness. Nevertheless an impulse was given to 
popular education that has never died out. 

At the back of much philanthropy the idea of a 
“beautiful order providentially arranged'' between diverse 
ranks and positions was as deeply trenched as in the pre- 
ceding century. Numerous projects for alleviating the 
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social and educational condition of the masses appeared, 
but they were in the main middle class schemes, devised 
and run by the middle class with no thought of training 
the people to manage their own affairs. Infant schools 
arose and became popular largely because they were 
demonstrably ‘‘ safe ’’ institutions. Savings banks and 
mechanics’ institutes, on the other hand, occasioned some 
suspicion. As for elementary schools for the poor, 
religious instruction still formed the major part of the cur- 
riculum. They ‘‘were to be as little as possible scholastic. 
They were to be kept down to the lowest level of the work- 
shop, excepting perhaps in one particular—that of working 
hard: for the scholars were to throw time away rather than 
be occupied with anything beyond the merest rudiments.” 
Between Churchmen and Dissenters there was nothing 
to choose in this respect, and, as a contemporary writer? 
said, it was necessary in order to obtain contributions “Чо 
little it was that they (the schools) 
pretended or presumed to teach.'"? Mental cultivation, 
enlarged knowledge, the elements of science, a habit of 
thinking, exercise of judgment, free and enlightened 
opinion, were ideas that had to be handled very carefully 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. А more liberal 
view that gathered strength and attracted to it all that was 
best in the new working class movement was, however, not 
wanting. It was represented by men like Robert Owen, 
Wordsworth, and James Mill, the latter of whom summed 
up the new liberalism when he wrote: ““ As we strive for 
an equal degree of justice, an equal degree of temperance, 
an equal degree of veracity, in the poor as in the rich, so 
ought we to strive for an equal degree of intelligence. 
It was an age feeling the full effects of the machine 
industries, prone to a doctrine of laissez faire, and to a 
want of imagination. It is characteristic of the mechanical 
spirit of the age that the quality that appeared especially 
likely to justify the monitorial system to posterity, the 


avow and plead how 


1 An Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance, John Foster, Sec. VI., 
р. 259. 

? John Foster. 3 Ibid., p. 259. 

4 Reprint of Article on Education, 1818: Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


Р. 39. 
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feature that evoked the highest admiration, was that it 
brought into action in the province of education '' a new 
expedient, parallel and rival to the most modern inventions 
in the mechanical departments.’ ’1 

Only slowly did the view prevail that society is some- 
thing more than the summation of individuals, that men 
are in fact members one of another. This is scen, for 
example, in the slow alleviation of glaring social abuses 
like the exploitation of children in factories. But that 
a new spirit was at work is evident from the application 
of statistical methods to the investigation of social and 
educational problems, the object being first to obtain ac- 
curate information of things as they were and then to use 
the data so gained as a means of propaganda and of 
awakening social consciousness. The first census dates 
from 180r and is typical of a new social attitude.? Educa- 
tional statistics were used with effect before the various 
commissions and committees of enquiry during this period, 
and in the thirties statistical societies had come to be 
regarded as the most effective means of furthering reform. 


Educational Forces at Work 


In the marked growth of public interest in education 
during the first thirty years of the nineteenth century three 
motives can be seen at work—religious, political, and 
socialistic respectively. The first predominates in the 
spread of Sunday Schools, “‘ Schools of Industry," in the 
work of the Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor, 
and in the development of the monitorial system. The 
second is seen in the teaching of the Radicals that gathered 
round Bentham—men like James Mill, Brougham, and 
Francis Place. The third had a worthy exponent in Robert 
Owen. Associated with each and standing out with 
greater or less clearness were, of course, other motives; 
but these may be ignored. The important point is that 
{тот the beginning of the century influences were at work 
which were antagonistic to ecclesiastical monopoly in the 
field of popular education. 


14m Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance, John Foster, Sec. 
IL, р: 87. 


2 See History of Philanthropy, Kirkman Grey. 
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The Benthamites 
The spirit of th 

expressed in Bentham's di 


e Radical party is not unappropriately 
cium ‘The way to be comfort- 
able is to make others comfortable. The way to make 
others comfortable is to appear to love them. The way 
to appear to love them is to love them in reality.” These 
benevolent aspirations found expression in the formula 
“ the greatest happiness of the greatest number." In this 
society every individual would count as one and one only. 
3enthamism was ап attack on monopoly, vested interest, 
“© sinister interests ’’ of all kinds. Instead 
half existed by plundering the 
other half, it would establish a universal brotherhood and 
distribute broadcast the elements of well-being." Selfish 
interest would give way before an all-sufficing conception 
of public good, and each man would have within his reach 
the elements that make for individual and general happi- 
ness; and of these education would beone. Education was 
necessary for the growth of intelligence and in order that 
ich might take his part in the life of a democratic com- 


class prestige, 
of a society in which one 


ea 

munity. '' The question whether the people should be 

educated, is the same with the question whether they 
The question. whether 


should be happy ог miserable. 
they should have more or less of intelligence, is merely the 


question whether they should have more or less misery 
when happiness might be given in its stead.’’* Accordingly 
alike on individual and on social grounds education for 
all was essential, an education as liberal as circumstances 


would permit.* 


The whole outlook on life was profoundly optimistic 


and profoundly mechanical. Man was a rational animal: 
teach him to reason, give him in other words the power to 
read and write, and social ills would vanish before in- 
structed intelligence. Of the affections no account was 
taken whatever. As Sydney Smith put it, “ if everything 


1 See Essay on Bentham in Six Radical Thinkers, John MacCunn; 
Autobiography, J. S- Mill, Chap. IV.; Life of Francis Place, Graham 
Wallas, Chap. III; James Mil: a Biography, Bain; Rise of 
Democracy, Wose. 
? Mill: Article on Education, p. 38. 
3'Through his distrust of government Bentham himself looked to 
{ education mainly by voluntary agencies. 
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is to be sacrificed to utility, why do you bury your grand- 
mother? Why don't you cut her into small pieces at once, 
and make potable soup of her?" 

It needed the leavening influence of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Carlyle, and the new Anglican revival in the 
thirties to reassert the spiritual character of man, to insist 
that 

“ We live by admiration, hope, and love; 
And even as these are well and wisely fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend,” 
For the time being, however, liberals were satisfied that 
spiritual influences were unnecessary. 

Few men were more zealous in the cause of popular 
education, both in Parliament and outside, than the Ben- 
thamites. Naturally they magnified the value of useful 
knowledge; but their interest in education was catholic 
in its range, and in general they showed a liberalism much 
in advance of the thought of their day. They included 
among them staunch supporters of the British and Foreign 
School Society, and men who were actively interested 
in the spread of adult education, in the Society for Diffus- 
ing Useful Knowledge, in the infant school movement, 
and in the proposed Chrestomathic secondary school.? 
Bentham himself was for some years one of Owen's 
partners at New Lanark. It was largely to the teaching of 
men of this party that we owe the gradual growth of a 
demand for popular education on purely democratic 
grounds, popularly managed and freed from clerical 
interference. In this connection two names, Brougham 
and Roebuck, stand out with special prominence in Parlia- 
mentary activity during this period. 


The Teaching of Robert Owen 


Robert Owen's influence was of a different order. He 
was the founder of the English socialist movement, and is 
one of the most important figures in the social history of 
the century. He was a self-educated man and a phil- 
anthropist, who for a quarter of a century (1799-1824) 
managed with conspicuous success the New Lanark Cotton 


14 History of Philosophy, Windleband, pp. 662-667. 
2 Chrestomathia, 1815. Also in Bentham’s Collected Works. 
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Spinning Mills in which he had a large monetary interest. 
For some years previous to this he had shown considerable 
interest in social questions from being brought daily into 
contact with the evils existing in the factory towns, and in 
Manchester in particular. He seems to have been well 
acquainted with revolutionary literature, and he used his 
position at New Lanark to carry out a series of social 
experiments, the results of which he embodied in four 
New View of Society, or Essays on the Formation 
of the Human Character—written between 1813 and 1816. 

Briefly, Owen's aim was to establish a new social order. 
Social misery he traced to the absence of right character in 
g and environment. АП the 


man, the result of upbringing 
all its punitive measures, are based on 


that man is responsible for his own 
t this is the one thing over which 
the individual has absolutely no ‘control. ‘‘ The character 
hout a single exception, always formed for 
be and is chiefly created by his prede- 
cessors; . . . they give him, or may give him, his ideas 
and habits, which are the powers that govern his conduct. 
Man, therefore, never did, nor is it possible he ever can, 
form his own character."' The criminal is the criminal 
and the judge the judge, entirely as a result of their early 
environment and upbringing. Moreover, not only has the 
individual no control over his own character, his very 

* The will.of man has no 


opinions are not his own. 
power whatever over his opinions; he must, and ever did, 
and ever will believe what has been, is, and may be im- 


pressed on his mind by his predecessors and the circum- 
stances that surround him. 

]t is because of this that ignorance, hatred, and error are 
generated and perpetuated from one generation to another. 
But the very ease with which external circumstances deter- 
mine the individual proves а source of hope to the social 
reformer, for it means that if the “environment can be 
controlled and right habits and opinions implanted, the 
millennium will be in sight. This plasticity of human 
nature, and of child nature in particular, makes the office 


essays—:l 


agencies in society, 
a false assumption, viz. 
character, whereas in fac 


of a man is, wit 
him; . . . it may 


»2 


1 Jbid., Essay Third, p. 46 (Heywood's Reprint, 1837). 


2 Ibid., IIL., Р. 43- 
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of teacher one of first-rate importance. ‘‘ Children are, 
without exception, passive and wonderfully contrived com- 
pounds; which by an accurate previous and subsequent 
attention, founded on a correct knowledge of the subject, 
may be formed collectively to have any human character. 
And although the compounds, like all other works of 
nature, possess endless varieties, yet they partake of that 
plastic quality, which by perseverance under judicious 
management, may be ultimately moulded into the very 
image of rational wishes and desires.'"' Nay more, '* the 
infants of any one class in the world may be readily formed 
into men of any other class.'* And it must be laid down 
as a maxim so self-evident as to win the assent of all 
rational beings, that ‘‘ any general character, from the best 
to the worst, from the most ignorant to the most enlight- 
ened, may be given to any community, even to the world 
at large, by the application of proper means; which means 
are to a great extent at the command and under the control 
of those who have influence in the affairs of men."? 

By adopting the proper means, men may by degrees be 
trained to live in any part of the world without poverty, 
without crime, and without punishment; for all these are 
the results of error in the various systems of training and 
government, which proceeds from gross ignorance of 
human nature. Р 

The end оѓ government is to make the governed and the 
governors happy. The one and only criterion of good 
government is that it should effect the greatest possible 
happiness. Each individual will systematically pursue his 
own happiness, but from the nature of things this will 
only be attained by conduct that promotes the happiness 
of the community as a whole. This, however, requires 
‘true knowledge.''5 

Accordingly Owen proposed to reform the environment 
and to make the fullest use of public education. In his 
plan of national reform which was based on his social 
experiments at New Lanark he proposed (т) the laying 
aside of all formularities and declarations of belief by the 


1Jbid. IL, pp. 11-12. — ?Ibid., I., p. 5. 5 Ibid., IV., p. 52. 
2 Jbid., IV., p. 60. 4 Tbid., II., p. 25. 6 Tbid., IV., р. 54- 
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national Church as the first step to removing the grounds 
of envy and strife, (2) the checking of the drink traffic and 
gambling, (3) the amendment of the Poor Law on rational 
and humanitarian lines, (4) а universal system of 
elementary education from infancy, (5) a labour bureau, 
and (6) national work for the unemployed. 

“ The best governed State will be that which possesses 
the best national system of education."? The State should 
provide a Department of Education and empower it to 
establish training colleges, to build schools, to draft the 
curriculum, and to appoint teachers—the office of teacher 
being, as with Herbert Spencer, the most important in the 
State.2 Great stress was laid on the importance of early 
education, equality of opportunity, and an education that 
would train the whole being. The object of this was to 
build up the habits and sentiments, the social conscious- 
and the open-mindedness which would lead the 


ness 
mmunity to live full, happy, and 


individual and the co 1 
vigorous lives, dedicated to the public good. 


The weakness of Owen's position calls for little comment. 
He altogether misconceived the meaning of environment. 
He gave no thought to heredity, and he was unable to free 
himself from the mechanical view of the educative process 
prevalent at the time. Nevertheless his influence both on 
working men and on middle class opinion was very great. 
The Infant School movement in this country was an out- 
come of his teaching, and he exerted great influence on the 


Chartists and on factory reform. 


The Religious and Humanitarian Motive 

The social misery, the pauperism, and the unrest that 
were rampant in this country at the beginning of the 
century offered a worthy field for the exercise of that new 
religious and philanthropic zeal, the rise of which has been 
mentioned in the previous chapter. -On all hands it was 
felt that something must be done to check the ruinous 
expenditure on poor relief that was going up by leaps and 
bounds, and charity and prudence alike demanded that 
steps should be taken to improve the welfare of the poor. 


1 [bid., IV., p. 62- 2 Jbid., IV., pp. 70-71. 
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“ The discipline of slavery is unknown 

Among us,—hence the more do we require 

The discipline of virtue; order else 

Cannot subsist, nor confidence, nor peace. 

Thus, duties rising out of good possest 

And prudent caution needful to avert 

Impending evil, equally require 

That the whole people should be taught and trained. 
So shall licentiousness and black resolve 

Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take 

Their place; and genuine piety descend, 

Like an inheritance, from age to age." ! 

Numerous ameliorative schemes were proposed, all cen- 
tring round one or other of three propositions—to open up 
new avenues of employment, to encourage thrift, and to 
spread widely the elements of a religious education, with 
the object of training the poor to self-help and to the 
formation of ‘‘ inveterate habits." Of the many associa- 
tions that arose it is sufficient to mention four—The Society 
for Bettering the Condition and increasing the Comforts of 
the Poor (1796); the Sunday School Union (1803); the 
Royal Lancasterian Institution (1808); and the National 
Society (181r). 


The Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor 

The Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor was 
founded by Sir Thomas Bernard in conjunction with Dr. 
Barrington, Bishop ot Durham, Wilberforce, and others.? 
Nothing that concerned the happiness of the poor was 
foreign to its purpose. Its aim was to educate public 
opinion, to break down prejudice, and to reduce all that 
concerned the poor and their happiness to а science. 
Branches were established all over the country; friendly 
societies of various kinds were started; village shops and 
soup kitchens for the supply of cheap food were opened; 
savings banks were started in connection with schools; and 
so on. From the outset it took a great interest in the 
question of popular education, and with experience increas- 
ing attention was given to this aspect of its work. Briefly, 


1 Wordsworth: The Excursion, Bk. IX., lines 350-361. 

2 Ап excellent account of the non-scholastic work of this Society 
is given in easily accessible form in Self-Help a Hundred Years Ago, 
by J. Holyoake. 
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it directed its activities to extending Sunday schools, in- 
creasing the usefulness of charity schools, promoting 
schools of industry, and establishing monitorial schools.! 

It is indicative of the alertness of the Society in matters 
of education that in January 1804 it asked for a Parlia- 
mentary Return from all charity? schools in the kingdom, 
with certain exceptions, with a view to investigating the 
abuse of endowments and obtaining accurate information 
in regard to the educational needs of different localities. 
Had the request been granted the work of Brougham's 
Commission would have been anticipated by twelve years.? 
The returns were to give the date of the foundation; a copy 
of the trust deed; the nature and the amount of income; 
the average number of children educated during the 
previous five years; the number of children clothed, and 
the number boarded in addition. Information was also 
to be given as to the practicability of improving or extend- 
ing the usefulness of the school. It was felt that all the 
children of the poor could be properly educated granted 
the following conditions: (1) The adequate carrying out 
by schools of the intention of their founders. (2) The 
admission to these schools of poor children as day scholars 
at a small fee, viz. 3d. а week. (3) The opening of 
parochial schools, where needed, on similar terms. (4) The 
enabling of magistrates in certain cases, where parents were 
too- poor, to order the payment of the children's schooling. 
(5) The institution of legal process by the Crown in case 
of the uncorrected abuse of funds.* 


Sunday Schools 
The founding of the Sunday School Union gave a new 
impulse to the spread of Sunday schools. The proportion 


1 For details see the Digest of Reports (Education), 1809. 

2 Je. all endowed schools * with the exception of the great classical 
schools." Ibid., No. xxvii., pp. 306-9. 

3]n 1788 a Committee of the House of Commons had called 
attention to the loss and mismanagement of charitable funds as a 
matter demanding the “ serious and speedy » consideration of 
Parliament, but nothing had come of it. Ibid., pp. 44-5- 

a It is worth noting that William Lovett, a man of very different 
social views, had a similar robust faith in the capability of all, save 
a small minority, to pay for the education of their children. See 

tion of the People, by William Lovett 


Chartism; A New Organisation 
and John Collins, Second Edition 1841, pp. 49, 52. 


Н. E. E. 


3 
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of the population which attended Sunday schools varied 
considerably. in different parts of the country, the propor- 
tion being highest in Wales and in the manufacturing 
districts in the North of England. The popularity of these 
institutions was due to the fact that in a very special way 
they met the need of the times. They were cheap—many 
were conducted largely by voluntary teachers—they 
reached a wide audience—they did not teach too much, 
and they had the further merit of not interfering with the 
work of the week. Connected with many of these schools 
were week-day evening classes. Others following the plan 
recommended by Mrs. Trimmer,? opened ‘‘ schools of 
industry." Many of these were little more than sewing 
classes, where girls were trained to make and mend their 
own clothes, and to undertake at a fixed rate of payment 
the plain sewing of private individuals resident in the 


neighbourhood.? 


Schools of Industry 


At no period was there a greater faith in the efficiency of 
“ Schools of Industry." They were capable of infinite 
adaptation to meet every need, from the checking of 
chronic pauperism to providing a universal system of 
popular education. Thus Pitt, in his proposed scheme of 
Poor Law reform (1796), provided for the compulsory 
establishment of such schools for children whose parents 
were in receipt of poor relief. The value of their labour 
was to be applied to lessening the burden of the ratepayer.* 


1 бее @сопоту of Charity, 1787. 

? Cf, the Society of Industry at Caistor. Неге the children went 
to School on Sundays. During the rest of the week they might go 
to the “Settlement of Industry," thereby earning 1s. 6d. а week, 
which they carried home, in addition to 15. а week that was put to 
their credit in the savings bank. They might also win a premium 
of 14d. a month by regularity and good work at the Sunday School.* 

* Reports, Vols. I. and II., 1821. 


3 Pestalozzi’s School at Neuhof was a School of Industry. 


4 According to the Parliamentary Returns (1803) comprising: 


nearly the whole of England and Wales, the numbers of children 
out of the workhouse between 5 and 14 years of eR who had been 
He of parish relief was 188,794; whereas the number of those 
pio were receiving, or had received, a training in “ schools of 

ustry ” was only 20,336. The population was under 9 millions, 
and the poor rate for 1803 exceeded £5,000,000 


— 
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In 1808 Bell published a plan of a national system of 
education for the poor that contemplated the establish- 
ment of schools to teach nothing but reading and religion, 
and to give a training in industry, arguing that “ Parents 
will always be found to educate, at their own expense, 
children enow to fill the stations which require higher 
qualifications."? This plan was made good use of by Bell's 
detractors as an example of his lack of sympathy with the 
poor. lt is worth noting, however, that the more demo- 
cratic Lancaster was of opinion that the ''school of 
industry " was more fitted than the ordinary school for 
children whose parents were too poor to pay, or to keep 
the children at school until their education was ‘‘finished.”’ 
'' One proper object of such schools is to enable children 
to earn as much money as will remove the difficulty 
occasioned by the poverty of their parents. . . . By this 
means they are enabled to keep their children at school 
till their education is finished, until they have acquired 
habits of industry which will follow them into future life.’’8 
Indeed, to combine industry with schooling was one way 
of getting hold of a class of children who would otherwise 
be left outside educational influence altogether. This can 
readily be understood when at some of these schools the 
children, beside learning the three R’s, earned sufficient to 
take homeat the week end 1s. 8d. each, and to provide them- 
selves with a new outfit of clothes once a year; sometimes 
a good midday meal was provided in addition. There 
were enormous difficulties, however, in the way of carrying 
on these establishments successfully.4 They started from 
a false economic and educational stand-point, and by 1834 
they did not number 1 per cent. of the schools then in 
existence.® 

But though this narrow vocational training was a mis- 
take, it was an honest attempt to work out a means for 


1 The Madras School, p. 292. 
2 Improvements in Education, 1806, p. 120. 
3 Bg. at Oakham. Digest of Reports (Education) S.B.C.P., p. 179. 


222-3. 


4 For a description of typical schools see infra, рр. 

5 Trimmer's evidence before the Select Committee. For accounts 
of attempts to encourage industrial work in connection with schools 
in 1830 see The Quarterly Journal of Education, vol. IL, p. 79; 
vol. VIL, p. 185; vol. IX, р. 39. 
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testing the belief that the only cure for existing social ills 
was “ by exalting the character of the labouring classes. 

Education was the key to the situation, and men were 
looking to some cheap yet efficient means that would bring 
the elements of instruction within the reach of the masses. 
What the real effect of this would be it was difficult to 
forecast, but “ keeping clear of the vain extravagances of 
expectation, . . . it is, at the very lowest, self-evident,” 
wrote a contemporary, ''that there is at any rate such an 
efficiency in cultivation, as to give a certainty that a well- 
cultivated people cannot remain on the same degraded 
moral level as a neglected ignorant one—or anywhere near 
it". In support of this it was customary to point to 


countries like Scotland which had enjoyed the benefits of 
popular education for a long time. 


The Monitorial Systems 


To supply this need the monitorial method, rediscovered 
independently by Dr. Andrew Bell and Joseph Lancaster, 
and worked up by each into a system, seemed providenti- 
ally devised. The essence of the method consisted in 
setting children to teach children. Mutual instruction is, 


of course, a common feature of all family education, and 
belongs to no age or people. А classical example is 
afforded in the education of the Edgeworth family. But 
even here it is very liable to abuse. John Stuart Mill, for 
example, as soon as he was seven years'old, was made 
responsible for instructing his younger brothers and sisters, 
and in after years recorded his opinion of the broad merits 
and defects of the system in no uncertain terms. '' It was 


a part which I greatly disliked. I, however, derived from 
this discipline the great adva 


ntage of learning more 
thoroughly and retaining more lastingly the things which 
I was set to teach; perhaps, too, the practice it afforded in 
explaining difficulties to others, may even at that age have 
been useful. In other respects, the experience of my boy- 
hood is not favourable to the plan of teaching children by 
means of one another. The teaching, I am sure, is very 
inefficient as teaching, and I well know that the relation 
between teacher and taught is not a good moral discipline 


1 Essay on Popular Ignorance, John Foster, pp. 254-5. 


T A 
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to either"! Asa device of school organisation the employ- 
ment of senior boys to superintend the work of juniors 
had been used in William of Wykeham's time.? Robert 
Raikes made use of the method in his early efforts at 
organising Sunday schools. Bell and Lancaster, however, 
both believed firmly that they had made a discovery that 
would revolutionise teaching for all time. 


Andrew Bell 

Both men had hit upon the device by accident. Bell 
was a graduate of St. Andrews and a clergyman of the 
Established Church. Along with other posts he occupied 
for some years that of Superintendent of the Male Orphan 
Asylum at Madras. ln view of the indifferent teaching of 
a staff of several poorly educated and untrained masters, 
he sought means of remedying the situation. His problem 
was to prevent waste of time in school, to make the pupils 
happy and to see that their -attention was directed 
profitably. He decided that better results would be 
obtained from a number of carefully trained monitors than 
from adult teachers unable or unwilling to alter their 
methods. He developed the idea with such success that 
he was able gradually to relieve the masters of all teaching 
and to limit them to supervisory duties. The number of 
boys under instruction was increased. By the new method 
one master was able to instruct twenty times as many boys 
as hitherto and with greater efficiency. An account of the 
experiment? was published on his return to England in 
1797, and the system was introduced successfully into St. 
Botolph’s Charity School, Aldgate, the Kendal Schools, 


and elsewhere. 


Joseph Lancaster 
Lancaster was a Quaker in humble circumstances, with 
little school education. He began his career as a master 


1 Autobiography, рр. 9-10. 

2 For a full account of the use of monitors in the seventeenth 
century see 4 New Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching Schools, 
Charles Hoole, 1660. E. T. Campagnae, Liverpool University Press 
reprint. Cf. John Brinsley's Ludus Literarius, 1612, ibid. 

3 An Experiment in Education made at the Male Asylum at Egmore, 
near Madras. Suggesting а System by which a School or Family may 
teach itself under the Superintendence of the Master or Parent. 
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of a private school in а poor district in London in 1798. 
He had real sympathy with children, and was possessed 
of considerable organising ability. From an early period 
his thoughts were turned to ways and means of bringing 
order, regularity and efficiency into the work of the school. 
Аз was customary in such institutions he taught reading, 
writing, and cyphering, and as the number of scholars 
increased he employed an usher to assist him in his work. 
As numbers continued to grow, it occurred to him to 
develop the use of monitors whose function would be 
analogous to that of non-commissioned officers in the army. 
One adult schoolmaster would then be capable of directing 
the instruction of an indeterminate number of pupils. The 
cost of schooling would be much reduced and the educa- 
tion of the poor greatly facilitated. In working out the 
idea he derived assistance from the published account of 
Bell's experiment at Madras. 

Through the co-operation of Mrs. Fry and other 
members of the Society of Friends, he was able, in 180r, 
to admit to his school an increasing number of free scholars 
who were too poor to pay the fee of 4d. a week. The 
schoolroom was enlarged to provide for the steady influx 
of new children, but such were the improvements in 
method and organisation that the quality of the work 
showed no falling off. Ultimately the establishment was 
advertised as a Free School for the poor of the loc 
Visitors were attracted, and by 1803, 
the experiment was published under th 
in Education, the annual cost of schooling was said to be 
only 7s. 6d. per head, a sum still further reduced to 
between 4s. and 5s. as the school was increased to accom- 
modate 1,000 children. 


ality. 
when an account of 
e title Improvements 


The Popularity of Lancaster’s Plan 

In a mechanical age and havin 
the average cost of educa 
was fifteen guineas! 
friends of popular e 
open arms. The school in the Borough Road included in 
its list of subscribers many 


1 This included feeding, lodging, 
EST. 


and clothing. 7 
(Education) S.B.C.P., p кошш, Digest of Reports 


< 


(а) 


(b) 


JOSEPH LANCASTER's MONITORIAL SCHOOL, 1810. 


A reading group. 


(b) A writing group showing slates 


with the exercise '' Long Live the King." 
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Churchmen and Dissenters, and chief among them was 
the King. So well had Lancaster succeeded i convincin 

himself and others of the possibility of educating icin 
at 5s. a head that Mr. Whitbread, in introducing his 
Parochial Schools Bill’ in 1807, used this fact as an argu- 
ment why Parliament should take up the work of popular 


education. 


Mr. Whitbread's Bill 

А Education, he was convinced, was “ the incipient prin- 
ciple and grand foundation " of any plan of Poor Law 
legislation. The times were particularly favourable to the 
establishment of a system of rate-aided parochial schools, 
** because within a few years there has been discovered a 
plan for the instruction of youth which is now brought to 
a state of great perfection; happily combining rules, by 
which the object of learning must be infallibly attained 
with expedition and cheapness."' The scheme provided 
for two years’ free schooling for all poor children between 
7 and 14 years of age in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and for girls, in addition, needlework, knitting, etc.; 
schools were to be established by vestries, or failing them 
by the magistrates, with power to levy а rate of not more 
than 15. in the pound for maintenance; the clergy апа 
parish officers wer 


e to be the managers. The Bill raised 
for the first time in Parliament the question ** whether it 


was proper that education should be diffused among the 
lower classes." In introducing the measure its promoter 
anticipated the usual objections that education would make 
the poor despise their lot, that it would make them indolent 
and refractory, and would set а premium on seditious 
books. He pointed out that if schools were not to educate, 

The Bill was unpopular 


the gutter would. But in vain. 
ty. Many petitions were presented against it 
ele one for it. Parliament as a body did not 


and not a sing 

believe in popular education, and though the ВШ passed 
the Commons it was rejected by the Upper House. There 
the matter remained for nine years until the end of 


the war. 
1 The Parochial Schools Bill was introduced as part of a more 
eform Bill. 


comprehensive Poor Law К 
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Controversy round Lancaster's System 

Meantime important events were happening in . the 
country atlarge. Lancaster's experiment and the publicity 
that had been given to it had done good service in stimulat- 
ing interest in popular education, and schools on the 
Lancasterian model were being established. 


Lancaster's 
plan of education was avowedly non-sectarian. 


The very 
fact of this, while it won the approval of some, was calcu- 
lated to arouse the suspicion of still more. This was 


evident from the moment Lancaster's book appeared. 
Mrs. Trimmer, who by her writings and good works had 
won for herself a position of some authority in matters 
that concerned the education of the poor, while commend- 
ing the system, disapproved of anything in the nature of 
unsectarianism. Nothing seemed more likely to lead men 
to Deism, the thing above all others that smacked of 
revolution and the destruction of the Church. The patron- 
age of the Royal Family and the declaration of George 111. 
that he wished every child in the kingdom to learn to read 
the Bible were not to be ignored. Criticism gained volume 
and attention was directed to Bell’s Madras plan, the 
avowed object of which was to make good scholars, good 
men and good Christians. Lancaster was denounced asa 
deist, an atheist, an infidel, but for a time the attack does 
not seem to have hurt him financially, for he continued to 
flourish. By 1808, however, subscriptions had begun to 
fall off. Many Churchmen withdrew their support, though 
this was in some measure compensated for by winning new 
adherents from the rationalist party and by receiving the 
Support of many Nonconformists, Controversy grew 


apace, and hard things were said on both sides. It was 
continued for years and developed into a party quarrel 
with the Whigs and The Edinburgh Review on the one 
hand, and the Tories, the Church, and The Quarterly 
Review on the other.! 

Already the conflict had 
for more than a 
difficulty *' 


begun which w: 
century. The issu 
—the difficulty of gettin 


as to continue 
е was the '' religious 
5 a body of men to 


1А summary of the со 


mtroversy is giv, 
Record, Vol. XVIII VA given 


N ‘ee ra The Educational 

„Ов, 43-45; Vol. XI X, No. Я h 
Lancaster, Salmon Andrew Bell, Meiklejohn; and A C dath 
Education, 1808-1908, H. B. Binns 


tury of 
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agree to conduct a system of religious education in a wholly 
disinterested way, without any suspicion of either sectarian 
aggrandisement or sectarian aggression. The difficulty lay 
in an inability to harmonise deep-rooted differences of 
religious and social ideals. One section of opinion 
regarded the widespread dissemination of the three R’s and 
simple Bible reading, without note or comment, as a matter 
of urgency. Another with equal conviction believed that 
the essence of education lay in a system of religious instruc- 
tion based on formularies and observances and that 
secular instruction occupied an altogether subordinate 
position. Further, if any general system of education was 
to be established, the Church was the only organisation 
which had the power and the sanction to carry on the 


work. 


The Royal Lancasterian Institution 

But to return. Lancaster's worst enemy was himself. 
In order to be in a position to supply teachers and equip- 
ment to schools founded on the new plan he established a 
free residential school for monitors, set up a printing press, 
began a slate manufactory, and in various ways showed 
himself extravagant and unbusiness-like. He was soon 
involved in financial difficulties, from which he was 
extricated by two supporters, Fox' and Corston.? In 1808 
very few schools had been established, and with the 
decline of subscriptions more money had to be found if 
the work was to continue. Allen, Fox, Corston, and others 
rose to the occasion, advanced money, and constituted 
themselves trustees to manage the business part of the 
work, leaving Lancaster free to lecture up and down the 
country on his “ truly British ” system of education. In 
this way he was instrumental in establishing within two 
years 95 Lancasterian schools. Notwithstanding his 
declared principles Lancaster's personal ambition for the 
spread of his system made him not unwilling to see it 
adopted in schools like the one at Canterbury with definite 


-dentist at Guy's Hospital, a Baptist, and 
h and Foreign School Society. 

dgate Hill, founder of a 
children to make straw 


1 Jos. Fox, а surgeon-¢ 
the Secretary of the Britis! 

2 Wm. Corston, a hat manufacturer of Lu 
school of industry at Fincham for teaching 
plait, and a Moravian. See infra, p. 222. 
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doctrinal teaching. Money being again needed, The 
Royal Lancasterian Association (Institution) was formally 
instituted in 1810,! and Brougham, Whitbread, and James 
Mill joined the Committee. 


Bell in England 


This activity led to decisive action by leaders of the 
Church. The Madras System had been tried out in various 
places. Bell himselt had not only given advice but as 
Rector of Swanage he had established day and Sunday 
schools in his parish. Since 1805 his name had not 
suffered from want of public notice. Among his corres- 
pondents in various parts of the country was R. L. Edge- 
worth, at that time one of the Commissioners concerned 
with the establishment of a system of popular education 
in Ireland. In 1808 Bell published his Sketch of a National 
Institution for training the children of the poor in the 
clements of letters, morality, and religion, in conjunction 
with industry. А school on these lines was opened in 
Whitechapel and used for training teachers. The Barring- 
ton school,* founded by the Bishop of Durham in 1810, 


was similarly used as a school for training monitors on 
the Madras plan. 


The Founding of the National Society 


In September of the following year Dr. Marsh (after- 
wards Bishop of Peterborough) sounded the call to the 
Church in a Charity School Sermon at St. Paul’s. ‘ The 
members of the Establishment are not only warranted but 
in duty bound to preserve that system as originally 
practised at Madras in the form of a Church of England 
education. The friends therefore of the Establishment 
throughout the kingdom are earnestly requested to 
associate and co-operate for the purpose of promoting the 


education of the poor in the doctrine an 


d discipline of the 
Established Church." 


A preliminary meeting took place 
shortly afterwards between Joshua Watson and two 


friends, all of whom were High Church men and active 


1 It had existed in a more or less nebulous shape since 1808. 
? The Barrington School, Sir Thomas Bernard, 1812. 


| 
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members of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Before the end of October 181r ‘‘ The National 
Society for promoting the Education of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Established Church throughout England 
and Wales ” had been founded under the presidency of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury with the support of a 
distinguished body of Church dignitaries, peers and others. 
It was accepted as а fundamental principle ''that the 
national religion should be made the foundation of national 
education, and should be the first and chief thing taught 
to the poor, according to the excellent liturgy and 
catechism provided by our Church for that purpose." It 
followed that Bell’s system, "which made religious instruc- 
tion an essential and necessary part of the plan," was 
adopted in preference to Lancaster's, '' which confined 
itself to the mechanical part alone.’”? 

Within a month of the founding of the society £15,000 
was subscribed, and this was soon followed by a contri- 
bution of £500 from each of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. A school to accommodate 600 boys and 
400 girls was opened in Baldwin's Gardens to serve as à 
training school for teachers. District Societies were 
founded in various parts of the country, and grants were 
made towards the building, enlarging, etc., of affiliated 
schools. Between 1813 and 1816 £13,792 was distributed 
in 167 grants, 121 of which were towards the building of 
new schools. As a condition of grant the National (or 
Bell) system of organisation and teaching had to be 
adopted; children had to be instructed in the liturgy 
and catechism of the Church of England and attend 
church regularly on Sundays; no religious tract was to be 
admitted into the school unless it was contained in the 
catalogue of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

The cost per child in a school of 500, exclusive of build- 
ing charges, was estimated in 1816 at 4s. 2d. Children 
were admitted to the school in Baldwin's Gardens at 7 years 
of age and might remain until 14, though it was considered 
that an attendance of two years was “ abundantly sufficient 
for any boy.” By this date 336 masters and 86 mistresses 


1 Memoir of Joshua Watson, Churton, Chap. V. 
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had been trained, and a special staff was kept for the 
purpose of organising schools as occasion required." | : 
The total number of children receiving instruction in 


Church schools in 1831 was, according to the returns of 
the National Society, 900,412.* 


At the outset these schools were generally free, though a 
few made a charge of 1d. per week, the cost of maintenance 
being met by donations, local subscriptions, church collec- 
tions, and occasional grants from the National Society. 
In 1823, the funds of the society being exhausted, a Royal 
appeal for further support was addressed to congregations 
through the parochial clergy. A similar appeal was made 
nine years later.? Owing to the quality of work in some 
schools having fallen, and in order to improve the regu- 
larity of attendance, Bell suggested а system of payment 
by results, whereby the teacher's emolument would in some 
measure depend upon the number and the improvement 
of the scholars. То secure this, and at the same time to 
open up a new source of revenue, the institution of small 
weekly fees was recommended by the society (1824) .4 


The British and Foreign School Society 

The Royal Lancasterian Associati 
formed before Lancaster quarrelled with his trustees. 
Against their will he had set up a middle class boarding 
school for his own profit at Tooting (1812), a piece of 
recklessness that resulted for the second time in bank- 
гирісу. The unsatisfactory state of affairs existing between 
Lancaster and his committee were investigated by Joseph 


on had not long been 


'The following table, which 
schools, shows the spread of the 


unfortunately includes Sunday 
1812 


movement :— 
S 52 affiliated schools 


is 8,620 children 
+ 230 „p зз ++ 40,484 z 
1817. 725 „ > 117,000 M 
1820. I,614 » n» ++ (Over) 200,000 i 
$836... + -3,670 m " (about) 346,000 P 
See also The Edinburgh Review, No. 67, 1820. 
2 Report of the Select Committee, 


РР. 138, 139. 


3 A further Royal appeal was 
continued triennially. See The 


1834: Minutes of Evidence, 1877, 


made in 18 


‚ after which it 
Chock 37 which it was 


Education Directory. 
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Hume at the request of the Duke of Kent in the summer 
of 1813. The report of nineteen quarto pages brought out 
the want of businesslike arrangements by the committee, 
the weak handling of Lancaster, his reckless extravagance 
and his inability to submit to discipline or work as a 
member of a team. In a series of recommendations, it 
proposed the strict management of the Association by a 
strong committee, the removal of all money transactions 
and any share in management from Lancaster, the pay- 
ment to him of a fixed salary, and the provision in certain 
cventualities of a pension for his family. 

The Royal Lancasterian Association became the British 
and Foreign School Society in 1814, and Lancaster was 
paid a fixed salary of [400 a year. Further difficulties 
followed, and Lancaster left the country a disappointed 
man four years later to end his days in America. 

The rules of the society provided for the maintenance 
of the central school at Borough Road as a model school 
and training establishment for teachers. All schools sup- 
plied with teachers at the expense of the society were to 
be open to children of all denominations; the subjects of 
instruction were to be reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
needlework; the reading lessons were to consist of extracts 
from the Bible; no catechism or distinctive teaching of 
any denomination was to be admitted into the schools; and 
children were required to attend regularly some place of 


worship on Sundays. 


Lancasterian Secondary Schools 

Francis Place had been a staunch supporter of the Lan- 
casterian system for the past nine years. He now became 
a member of the committee, and along with Brougham 
and James Mill conceived the idea of a complete system of 
and secondary schools at any rate for London. 
Their first venture was the founding of the West London 
Lancasterian Association! (1813) to investigate educational 
needs in the west half of London north of the Thames, and 
to invite penny à week subscriptions by house to house 
canvass for the purpose of establishing schools. It was 


primary 


1 Cf, The City of London Auxiliary School Association, in which 
Joshua Watson took a special interest. 
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hoped that similar associations! would be started over the 
country, but only two are mentioned two years later, viz. 
at Bristol and at Southwark. By this time, however, the 
West London Association had been killed owing to difficul- 
ties that had arisen between it and the parent body. 
Place's idea was to provide a number of higher primary or 
secondary schools which would give a modern education. 
Bentham's Chrestomathic scheme for giving to boys and 
girls between 7 and 14 years an encyclopaedic secondary 
education on Lancasterian lines? was designed for the 
Schools thus contemplated. 

By 1816 nearly 300 schools had been established, 205 
for boys and 74 for girls, many of which had small 
libraries connected with them. The average length of time 
necessary to complete a boy's schooling was one and a half 
to two years. As in the case of the National schools no 
fees were charged at the outset, but after 1816 small weekly 
fees became customary. They exerted a salutary influence 
оп both attendance and discipline. At the central schools 
fees were not charged until ten years later. 


Infant Education 

With so much attention 
extending elementary instru 
special interest being taken 
tion. The schools of indus 
Írom three years of age 
Lancaster was calling speci 
improving initiatory | schools 
frequented by boys and girls ra 
of age, conducted oftentimes b 


чы E peociations were founded in Europe, America 
ani е Dependencies, but with these wi : 
Educational Record, Vol. XXVII. еы 
* Life of Francis Place, Gral 


ham Wallas, Chap. IV. 
* Cf. pp. 3, 239. 
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for other employment, the only education many of then 
would ever obtain. Moreover, by keeping the children oit 
the streets something would be done towards implantin 

good habits, and a foundation would be laid for the wen 
of the monitorial schools. Instruction must be given a 
prominent place for time was valuable and learning could 


not be begun too young.! 


The London Infant School Society 

It is to Robert Owen, that the credit belongs of having 
awakened public opinion to the importance of an efficient 
system of infant schools. Believing as he did that man is 
entirely the creature of circumstance, he held that it was 
impossible to begin too early to implant right habits and 
to evoke feelings of brotherliness one towards another, 
“as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined.”’ 
Accordingly children were admitted to his infant school at 
New Lanark as soon as they could walk, and there taken 
f while their parents were at work. Their time was 
occupied in free play, games, and hearing stories. Later 
they were taught to read and write and were instructed in 
certain parts of natural history, geography, etc. At six 
years of age they were promoted to the upper school. 
Brougham conceived such a favourable opinion of the plan 
that in 1818 a school on similar lines, financed by a small 
committee, was opened in London under the superinten- 
dence of Buchanan, the master of the New Lanark Infant 


School, who had been borrowed for the purpose. On the 
committee were James Mill and Joseph Wilson. The 
latter, thinking well of the plan, opened a second school at 


his own expense in the following year and put it in charge 


of Wilderspin. 
So well did the exp 


arguing that 


care о 


eriment prosper that other schools 


were opened, and in 1824 the Infant School Society was 
founded. Its object was the establishment of schools, “ or 
rather asylums for the children of the poor "' between two 
andsix years of age, to replace the inefficient Dame schools. 
The schools were designed to accommodate a maximum of 
from 200 to 300 children; great stress was laid on the 
of this sentiment cf. Bentham's Chrestomathic 
could enter at seven years of age unless they 
d the elements of the three R's. 


1 As an example 
School, where none 
had already mastere 
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necessity of playgrounds as a means of training. the 
scholars to good habits and incidentally leading them “ to 
the acquisition of useful knowledge." For the time being 
Wilderspin’s school in Spitalfields was to be the model 
school of the new society. The first Church Infant School 
was opened in the sa 


me year at Walthamstow by the Rev. 
William Wilson (brother of Joseph Wilson) and quickly 
won a reputation at lea 


st equal to that of Wilderspin. 
The spread of these schools was largely due to Wilderspin's 
exertions. He travelled up and down th 


€ country lecturing, 
demonstrating, and founding schools at the request of 
local committees, In 1836 the Home and Colonial Infant 
School Society was founded with the special object of 
training efficient teachers for infant schools in accord with 
the spirit of Pestalozzi. С 


The Education of Factory Children 


The first instance of State interference in education 
during the nineteenth century was the passing of the Health 
and Morals of Apprentices Act in 1802. For some years 
the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society had 
been conducting a campaign against the e 


vils that attended 
the system of apprenticeship in factories and the reckless 


exploitation of children five years old and upw; 
Írom workhouses and elsewhere. 


series of measures directed against 


ards, drawn 
This was the first of a 
establishments 


" where is offered up 
To Gain, the master-idol of the realm, 
Perpetual sacrifice,” 

The Act limited the employment of apprentices to 12 
hours a day; forbade night work; required provision to be 
made for instruction during the day in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and for their attendance at church at 
least once a month; provided for the registering and 
inspection of factories, and imposed fines for non-compli- 


ance. The Act was, however, imperfectly enforced, and it 
made no provision for t 


he large number of unapprenticed 
children. It was an indication that the State was taking 


1 Early Discipline, Wilderspin. 
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a larger view of its soci ibi 
{ ocial responsibiliti i 
establish useful precedents.! á RUE рий 


Brougham's Educati i 
on бо i " 
Activity mmüssions and Parliamentary 
Mention has been made? 
ade? of th ч Е 
of the century, the attention of : n Ua by the beginning 
focuss : of philanthropists was al 
ocussed on educational charities. Chari Be ugeady 
properly administered, promised to afford Ee fon ds, if 
of sufficient amount to provide Жог the а re income 
ends y: ET new educatio 
ni. With the rejection of Whitbread's plan Mie 
national system of rate-aided school Sut. 3 d a 
application of these funds tc : Te s (1807), it was in the 
х 5 : 
reformes lay. › education that the hopes of 
р With the close of the French war distress increased apace 
among the masses of the people, and laid the foundations, 
with very little help on the part of agitators, of two work- 
ing-class movements—Trades Unionism and Chartism. 
The time seemed ripe for re-opening the question of 
national education. In 1816 Brougham, who in consequence 
of Whitbread’s death (1815) now became the main supporter 
of the cause of popular education in Parliament, moved as 
a preliminary measure the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons '' to inquire into the 
education of the lower orders of the Metropolis, . and 
to consider what may be fit to be done with respect to the 
children of paupers who shall be found begging . . . and 
. have not sent" them to school. 


whose parents . . 
estigation was extended to the whole 


Subsequently the inv 


country. 
Under the none too tactful chairmanship of Brougham 


the scope of inquiry was laxly interpreted to cover all avail- 
able means of supplying existing deficiencies in education. 


1Some of the more humane manufacturers already provided 
education for their apprentices. Thus David Dale employed at 
ay schoolmasters for the younger 


New Labark (1797) three regular а : 
children. The older children were taught between seven and nine 
in the evening. For these, seven additional teachers were employed, 


one of whom was a writing master. A woman was appointed to 
feach the girls sewing, and another master occasionally gave lessons 
in Church music. There were 500 children in all. See Self Help a 
Hundred. Years Ago, С. J. Holyoake. 


2 Ante, p. 33- 
H. E. E. 4 
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ittee sat for two years, gathered together a wealth 
ае and raised a storm of criticism 
and abuse. It reported that a large number of poor 
children were wholly without the means of instruction, 
although parents generally seemed desirous of it’; it com- 
mended the good work done by the various charitable 
institutions; indicated the existence of m 
administration of charity trusts for education, and urged 
the appointment of a Parliamentary Commission to investi- 
gate the application of such funds throughout England 
and Wales; recommended for necessitous districts a system 
of rate-aided parochial schools, and elsewhere a grant for 
building purposes, care being taken not to dry up the 
sources of voluntary contributions. Suggestions were also 
made for introducing a conscience clause. It was antici- 
pated that a proper application of charitable funds would 
leave no considerable burden on the taxpayer.” It is in- 
teresting to note that the idea of building grants was 
adopted in 1833, but rate aid was postponed until 1870. 
In 1818 Brougham succeeded in getting through after 
much mutilation a measure for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the educational charities 


throughout the country. This work occupied the Com- 
missioners until 1837. 


any abuses in the 


Two years later Brougham introduced a Bill ‘ 
better education of the poor in England and W 
provided for the erection of parochi. 
for the establishing of which w. 
Sessions, application having been made by the Grand Jury, 
two magistrates, the local clergyman, or five resident 
householders. The cost of building was to fall on the 
manufacturers and the с і 
rates. School 


' for the 
ales," It 
al schools, authority 
as to rest with the Quarter 


E ol 
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to be Churchmen, and the right of vetoing their appoint- 
ment was vested in the local clergyman. Their salary 
was to be from 420 to £30 a year, with the addition 
of a house, though this sum might be increased at the 
option of the local ratepayers, the object being to ensure 
that every master should have a real interest in developing 
his school to the utmost. The curriculum was to be 
decided by the clergyman at the time of each new appoint- 
ment, and in all cases simple Bible teaching was to be 
included. Provision was made for teaching the Catechism 
on Sunday evenings to all who did not object. Part of 
the expenses of the system was to be borne by a re-alloca- 
tion of the income of educational endowments. 

Brougham stated that his reason for introducing the 
Bill was a fear that, instead of continuing to expand, the 
voluntary impulse might die. He paid tribute to the work 
that the local clergy had done in the matter of popular 
education, estimating that some 650,000 children were 
educated in endowed and unendowed schools. Опе- 
third were in monitorial schools. In addition, about 
50,000 were being educated at home, and another 100,000 
exclusively in Sunday schools. Some 53,000 in Dame 
schools he neglected. From these data he argued that on 
the average 1 in 15 of the population was attending some 
sort of school in England. In Wales the proportion was 
only т in 20. In 1803 the proportion for England and 
Wales he estimated to have been т in 21. Assuming about 
one-tenth of the population to be of school age, he calcu- 
lated that one in three was still unprovided for. School 
provision varied greatly in different parts of the country. 
London was by far the worst off in this respect, for accom- 
modation existed for only т in 24, or, if Dame schools were 
deducted, for r in 46. Lancashire came next. It was to 
remedy this state of affairs that the Bill was intended. At 
the same time he advanced a strong plea for the support 
of Infant schools as rescue institutions. 

Striking as these figures are, they afford no real idea of 
the actual state of education at the time.  Brougham's 
calculation were based on the assumption that children 

5 7 and 13 ought to be in school. In other words, 
he based his estimate on a school life spreading over five 


. 1 ^ 1 
or six years. At the time, however, т} to 2 years was 
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the extent of the ordinary day school course,—a time 
“ abundantly sufficient ’’ for learning all that the poor boy 
needed in the way of reading and writing. Hence the 
proportion of children who were attending school was 
probably much larger than Brougham gave credit for. 

The БШ called forth the strongest opposition from 
Roman Catholics, Dissenters, and the British and Foreign 
School Society, as a measure dangerous to religious liberty 
and as accentuating the privileges of the Church in contrast 
to the other denominations. Nor did it please the Church 
party. It was accordingly withdrawn, and no further 
attempt at legislative action was made for the next ten 
years. 

During this period, however, a great change had come 
over the general attitude towards popular education, a 
direct result of the forces mentioned earlier in the chapter. 
The voluntary movement spread rapidly. According to 
returns obtained by Brougham in 1828 the number of 
children attending day schools had doubled since 1818. 
Education as a measure of protective and preventive police 
had never been more popular. It was during this period 
that the great movement in adult education began! and 


the Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge came into 
existence. 


In 1832 the Reform Bill was 
Cobbett's prediction at the close 
the legacy of debt must inevitably 
popular representation. 
to the newly enfranchi 


passed, thereby fulfilling 
of the French War that 
bring about a reform in 
The balance of power now passed 


З sed middle classes, and popular 
education became more than ever a matter of expediency. 
In 1833 Parliament made its first grant in aid of elementary 
education. 


1 Some idea 


fact. that Broughano Fi ay be gained from the 
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CHAPTER Ш 
PERIOD OF INCIPIENT STATE ACTION 
I.—SuPERVISION OR ANNEXATION? 1833-1847 


“ O for the coming of that glorious time 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this imperial Realm, 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation, on her part, to teach 
Them who are born to serve her and obey; 
Binding herself by statute to secure 
For all the children whom her soil maintains 
The rudiments of letters, and inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth.” 

—WORDSWORTH. 

“ Civil government is no fit agency for the training of families or 
of souls, . . . Throw the people on their own resources in education 
as you did in industry; and be assured, that, in a nation, so full of 
intelligence and spirit, Freedom and Competition will give the same 
stimulus to improvement in our schools, as they have done in our 


manufactures, our husbandry, our shipping, and our commerce.” 
—Epwarp BAINES. 


General Survey 

With the first Parliamentary grant for elementary educa- 
tion (1833) a new era begins. Among all classes there was 
still a great deal of ignorance and apathy towards popular 
education, but a new note is evident from the outset. The 
forces of progress were abroad. Education gradually 
ceased to be given to the poor as a charity. It became a 
right of the people. To educate men to this larger view 
was the work, among others, of Carlyle, Dickens, and J. S. 


Mill. After 1837 education began to take a prominent 


place in the programmes of the working-class movement 


through the influence of William Lovett.' 
There was а growing hatred of shams, monopoly, and 


vested interests—a desire to liberalise education at all costs. 


Existing agencies were either to be stimulated into action 


] Force Chartists, compiler of the People's 
e National Union of the Working Classes, etc. 
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or to disappear. The Central Society of Education was 
formed in 1836 with the avowed object of doing what the 
two existing societies seemed unable or refused to do, viz. 
to take an enlarged view of the situation, to set aside 
sectarian rivalry, to endeavour to raise educ 
from dogmatism and rule of thumb to the pl 
to cease counting heads, and to remove the reproach of 


being content with giving to the people an education that 
was a. disgrace to the age. 


Rigidity and inelasticity of view, intolerance and a 
disposition not to compromise were the dominant features 
of the greater part of the period. They were peculiar to 
no one party, but were characteristic of all. With the 
abolition of the Test Acts 1828 and the advent of Catholic 
Emancipation the previously '' inferior ” sects showed a 
determination to use their newly-acquired liberty to the 
full. Dissenters and Churchmen alike made grievous 
mistakes, and were not above sacrificing future good to an 
immediate advantage. Occasionally they combined to 
present a united front to the common enemy—the growing 
rationalist party. 


The period between the first Parliamentary grant and 
the advent of School Boards divides into two parts— 


(1) 1833-1847. (2) 1847-1870. 


ational practice 
ane of a science, 


1833-1847 


€ prospect of establishing a 
hich would bring elementary 
f all became increasingly un- 
appeared for the time being 
ies that raged round the “ religious 

ernment had burnt its fingers in 
ded a Conservative Go 


national schools under pri t i 
tionalists who would admi ane 
denominationalists, (4) th 
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instruction altogether from State-aided schools, (5) those 
who would have nothing to do with State aid in any form. 


1847-1870 

The second period saw successive Parliaments acquiesc- 
ing! in the spread of a great denominational system, and 
in the growth of a great department of State that 
distributed in the course of some thirty years £10,000,000 
_and gradually regulated the education of half the children 
in the country, without the control or guidance of a single 
Act of Parliament. 

Meantime the struggle between the rival parties con- 
tinued, The extremists of all parties gradually abandoned 
their position. Voluntary agencies had proved themselves 
unequal to the task of reaching all the children in the 
country. Accordingly Liberal opinion set strongly in 
favour of a State system, rate-aided and locally managed. 
In other words many desired to see the State annex elemen- 
tary education instead of continuing merely to aid and 
supervise the work of voluntary associations. Conserva- 
tives, on the other hand, were for retaining the status quo 
but would make education compulsory and open up other 
sources of revenue. Between the two came a third party 
which favoured a partition of education between the State 
and the voluntary associations. Their view was that the 
State should undertake the responsibility of supplement- 
ing the already existing provision, but allow freedom for 
private individuals to continue their work. This won the 
support of those who distrusted any undue interference by 
the State in social affairs, who favoured neither a policy of 
laissez faire—the narrow individualism of “ Hands off," 
nor the extreme of paternalism, but the fuller and richer 
individualism which was manifest in the teaching of John 
Stuart Mill. It was this view that found expression in the 


Education Act 1870. 


The Growing Demand for Popular Education 


The demand of the Benthamites for popular education 
has already been noted.? In the thirties reformers were 


1Cf, Public Education, Kay-Shuttleworth, Chap. I. 
2 See ante, рр. 27-8. 
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demanding the establishment of a State system with a 
persistence that seriously alarmed the Church party. 


Propaganda on these lines was the raison d'étre of the 
Central Society. 


William Lovett 


In 1831 the labour movement may be said to have begun 
with the founding of the National Union of the Working 
Classes. Six years later Lovett, in an address to working 
men,! was claiming popular education as a right derivable 
from society itself—an education that should offer to each 
the means of developing his capacities to the utmost. For 
this he proposed a system of State education under a Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction appointed by Parliament, 
with the building of schools a State charge, and their 
maintenance dependent upon local rates. In 1839, however, 
he changed his position and repudiated State control.? 
Education was too important to be left to any Government 
to take in hand, especially ‘ап irresponsible опе.” 
Accordingly he advocated a plan by which the working 


classes could educate themselves on {тее co-operative 
lines. 


Carlyle 


Carlyle, writing in 1840, saw in education and emigra- 
tion the two means of curing the social evils of the day. 
'* Who would suppose,” he says, '' that education were a 
thing which had to be advocated on the ground of local 
expediency, or indeed on any ground? As if it stood not 
on the basis of everlasting duty as a prime necessity of 
тап.’ To impart the gift of thinking seemed to him the 
first function of government. Yet, in spite of this, educa- 
tion was being shelved through sectarian controversy. 


Religious teaching he admitted was essential, but until the 


sects could agree to sink their differences he prayed for the 
strong man to come and im 


pose a secular system on the 
whole country. 


1 An Address to the Working Classes on th j 1 
d Е E € Subject of Education, 
1837, reprinted in The Life and Struggles of William Tros, РР. 135-46. 
2 Chartism, Lovett and Collins. 


3 Chartism, Chap. X. 
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Dickens 

Dickens' influence came through his writings and his 
readiness to speak to popular audiences on the subject of 
education. No one of his generation had a greater belief 
in the masses or greater sympathy with the poor. No 
aspect of educational work escaped his notice. He was 
among the first in this country! to publish an account of 
Froebel's teaching and was one of the greatest influences 
of the day in improving school education and making it 
more meaningful. He favoured a compulsory State educa- 
tion, comprehensive and unsectarian in character, which 
would foster individual self-improvement and produce 


generous, self-respecting, intelligent men and women. 


J. S. МШ 
J. S: Mill set out with an unlimited faith in the ordinary 


individual. He demanded as the end and aim of govern- 
ment—as the end of man himself—the fullest opportunity 
for each to develop his capabilities to the utmost. His 
“© grand leading principle ”' was the absolute and essential 
importance of human development in its richest diversity. 
It was education that was to bridge the gulf that separates 
men as they are from men as they might become. It was, 
however, much more than mere schooling. ]t included 
education in and through social duties. 

But popular education was necessary from another 
standpoint. Ideally the best form of government was one 
where the sovereignty was vested in the entire aggregate 
of the community, and where every citizen was called upon 
occasionally to take his share in the actual work of govern- 
ment by discharging some localor general public office. For 
this universal education was an essential condition. Indeed, 
Mill went so far as to say that it was wholly inadmissible 
for any person to have a vote who was ignorant of at any 
rate the three R’s. While, however, he was prepared to 
justify State assistance and compulsory education,? he was 

1 Ѕее Household Words, 1855. The article which, according to 
the Contributors’ Book, was written by Henry Morley is reprinted 
in Dickens as an Educator, Hughes. 


most a self-evident axiom that the State should 
el the education of every human being who is 


On Liberty, Chap. IV. 
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opposed to the State monopolising education, on the 
ground that it would be dangerous to the life of a free 
community. 

“ An education established and controlled by the State 
should only exist, if it exist at all, as one among many 
competing experiments, carried on for the purpose of 
example and stimulus, to keep the others up to a certain 
standard of excellence.’”! 


Mr. Roebuck’s Proposed Bill 


The struggle for a State system of elementary education 
began with the passing of the Reform Bill. During the 
next seven years a good deal of attention was given in 
Parliament to the state of education. The difficulty of 
devising a system which would command general support, 
led the Government to hesitate to produce a plan. The 
tentative means they ultimately adopted is a measure of 
their embarrassment. Е 

Brougham was now in the Upper House, his place in 
the Commons being taken by Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Wyse. 
For some years the success of voluntaryism had been 
leading him to modify his views as to the expediency of 
compulsory educational provision. 


A declaration to this 
effect in the first session of the new Parliament provoked 
Mr. Roebuck to move that in the following session the 


House would '' proceed to devise a means for the univer- 
sal and national education of the whole people." He 
pointed to the critical state of th 
education was essential to 
industrious, happy, 

was a duty incumbent 
Ш The education, 
mechanical drilling in 


in view the compulsory attendance at School of all children 
between six and twelv 


€ years of age; th ishing i 
every village of at least $ Jhesu p 
industry, a provision to be s 


1 On Liberty, Chap. IV. S ill i i Э 
Thinkers ма, зар ее {һе Essay on Mill in Six Radical 
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into school districts under the control of locally-elected 
committees. 

The school of industry had two functions to perform, 
first, to impart scholarship and to teach a trade, and 
second, to lay the foundation of taste and to educate 
for leisure. Hence the curriculum was to be *' as liberal 
as prudence would permit.” Besides the three R's it was 
proposed to provide for instruction in art, music, and 
singing, in natural history, elementary science, hygiene 
and civics—the latter to include “‘ a general knowledge of 
our government and other institutions, with such portions 
of political economy "' as were appropriate. The control 
of the system was to be vested in a Cabinet Minister; equal 
rights were to be given to all denominations; and the cost 
of education was to be met partly by school pence, but 
mainly by taxes and the income from existing endowments. 


The First Parliamentary Grant 

As the government was unable to pledge the House to 
“any abstract resolution " the motion was withdrawn. 
To avoid trouble Lord Althorp soon afterwards proposed a 
grant not exceeding £20,000, to assist the erection of school 
houses. Joseph Hume opposed the vote as he wanted to 
sce a system of national education established. William 
Cobbett objected to any money from taxes being spent to 
teach the working classes reading and writing. Ultimately, 
in a thin House, the vote was agreed to. It implemented 
one of the recommendations of the Select Committee 1818 
and one of the most momentous steps in the development 
of English education had been taken." 

No special machinery was set up to distribute the money. 
It was administered by the Treasury under a special Minute 
(1833), according to which grants were to be applied 
exclusively to the erection of schools: no grants would be 
made unless at least half the cost were met by voluntary 
contributions; grants would only be made through the 
The vote ran, “ That a sum, not exceeding 


ranted to His Majesty, to be issued 
the erection of school houses for 


1 See ante, p. 50- 
twenty thousand pounds, be g 


in aid of private subscriptions for scho es f 
the education of the children of the poorer classes in Great Britain, 


to the 31st day of March, 1834: and that the said sum be issued 
and paid without any deduction whatever." The date was 17th 


August 1833. 
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National or the British and Foreign School Society; 
applicants must be prepared to submit the school accounts 
to audit and to make reports; populous places would be 
given preference in the allocation of grants. 

The result was an immediate stimulus to local effort. 
Before the end of the year the grant proved inadequate 
for the demands made upon it. Preference was therefore 
given to large schools accommodating upwards of 400 
children, in which two school places were provided for 
each fri of grant asked for. This resulted in the grant 
being applied to erect schools in comparatively populous 
and well-to-do neighbourhoods, rather than in poor and 
relatively more necessitous districts. The grant was 
renewed annually for the next six years. The conditions 
governing its administration remained unchanged. No 
standards to which buildings must conform were laid down, 
and no security for the maintenance of the fabric of the 
new buildings or for the efficiency of the instruction was 
required—a condition of affairs accountable for only by 
the tentative nature of the experiment.! 


Educational Returns and Statistics 


The question of State interference in education was not 
allowed to drop. Reformers could make headway only by 


educating public opinion. The full extent of the deficiency 


in school accommodation was not known for no authorita- 


tive data existed. To obtain this a good deal of effort 
was expended both in Parliamentary investigations 
and in inquiries by local organisations, for it was realised 
that “ facts, numerous and well attested,’’ were the only 


* Within a few months of the passin fth t sixty-two school 
ae wc р: g of the grant sixty-two schools, 


f belonged to the Сһигсі Engla "idi 
c ee трнд пе Church of England, providing 
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applications had been mad procu enn Ob tha year 


ociety schools ha 
It is noteworthy that a simi mathe ы ici aped: 
been tried in Ireland since 1816 The ini 
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ground on which conclusions with regard to the state of 
the country could be sately based. 

In 1833 a Parliamentary Return was called for by 
Lord Kerry, showing the number of Infant, Day, and 
Sunday schools in every town, parish, and chapelry, 

ber and sex of the children in 


together with the num 
attendance, the average age of entering and leaving school, 


the nature of the school funds, etc. This was followed by 
the investigations of three Select Committees, the most 
important being that appointed in 1837 to consider the 
best means of providing useful education for the children 
of the poorer classes in the large towns of England and 
Wales. 

A good deal of information on the social, moral, physical, 
and educational conditions of particular districts was ob- 
tained by the inquiries of various local bodies, statistical 
societies and private individuals. The work of the Man- 
chester Statistical Society, founded in 1833, and the 
London Statistical Society, established in the following 
year was particularly valuable. Their investigations 
showed that the data of the Kerry Parliamentary Return 


were untrustworthy.’ 


The Demand for a State System of Education 
These inquiries proved incontestably that the provision 
for the education of the poorer classes in England was 
very limited in extent and defective in quality. In 1835 
Brougham moved a series of resolutions on national educa- 
tion but without result. Two years later he tabled an 
Education Bill which for parliamentary reasons could not 
be proceeded with. It was reintroduced in 1838 without 
result. It provided for the establishment of a Board 
responsible for the general supervision of education and 
endowed with the powers of the Charity Commissioners. 
]t would be responsible {от the better application of 
existing educational funds, the application of parliamen- 
tary grants and the improvement of the system of educa- 
tion. Provision was made for the levying of a local rate 
by Town Councils, and Vestries. The Board was to consist 
n Bristol in 1836, another at 


1A similar society sprang up i | 
Birmingham. The Central Society of Education began work the 


same year. 
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of three great officers of State, the Speaker and three paid 
Commissioners holding office fer life on conditions similar 
to Judges. A clause in the Bill provided for Bible reading 
in all schools aided by the Board, but provision was made 
for the children of Roman Catholics and Jews to be with- 


drawn when the Scriptures were read or when {һе 


Catechism and Thirty-nine Articles were expounded.! 
Meantime the Central Society, to which belonged Lord 
John Russell, Mr. Wyse, Mr. Slaney, and others, was 
engaged in propagandist work. The essential condition of 
any real advance was the establishment of “a Board of 
Education—one for England, another for Scotland, a third 
for Ireland, all acting under the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion here, with large powers over new and old endowments, 


and with adequate funds, composed fairly and acting 


under constant Parliamentary and Government inspection; 
but, above all, under the ur 


tiversal public eye: a wise share 
of co-operation granted, and required from the people, in 
parishes, towns, counties, and provinces, through the 
public bodies most appropriate to сасһ.'? By their stress 


on secular education and useful knowledge they rallied the 
religious forces to opposition. 


The State of Education, 1838 

In summing up the education 
the Select Committee reported t 
existing system of instru 
be, it was impossible not 
had been rendered to the 


condition in towns in 1838 
hat, however defective the 
ction for the poorer classes might 
to recognise the great service that 
country by the persevering efforts 
of benevolent individuals in the cause of education. In 
large towns т in r2 of the population were on the average 
in receipt of some sort of Schooling, but only т in 24 were 
getting an education likely to be useful. In some places 


the proportion was as low as т іп 41,3 whereas it was 


1 Hansard, 3rd Series, Vol. xliv., col. 1174. 
2 Central Society of Education, First Public: 
3 Cf. Leeds. See Report of 
Poorer Classes, 1838, р. УШ. 
by the Statistical Societies, a 


ation, p. 63. 


ducation of the 


hose obtained 
nd take into account day schools 


erage length of 
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considered that provision ought to exist for тїп 8. To 
meet this deficiency further Government assistance was 
urgently needed. In view of existing difficulties the 
Committee could not see its way to recommend the estab- 
lishment of a National Board of Education, and suggested 
а continuance of the present system whereby grants should 
be distributed through the National and the British and 
Foreign School Societies. Some modifications in the terms 
of grant ought, however, to be made in favour of poor 
districts. In short, vested interests and the fear of civil inter- 
ference appeared to the Committee too strong to warrant 
the State departing from its position as the contributor 
to two societies which were far from commanding the 
confidence or representing the opinion of the country as a 
whole. In Parliament in 1838 a motion by Mr. Wyse for 
the establishment of a Board of Commissioners only just 
failed to pass, and the same year the British and Foreign 
Society petitioned for the same object. 


The Establishment of the Committee of Council 


The Government now took up the matter. There were 
three parties to propitiate. The Church under the stimulus 
of the Anglican Revival was vigorously pressing its claims 
to dominate popular education. The Dissenters were 
disputing the claim with no less perseverence. Apart from 
both, Liberal opinion as expressed by the Central Society 
looked to the separation of secular and religious education 
under the control of a centrally elected body. As ''secular- 
ists" they had won the disfavour and distrust of Church- 
man and Dissenter alike. It was to this party that Lord 
Melbourne, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord John Russell 
belonged. The time was clearly unpropitious for establish- 
ing a Board of Commissioners to supervise education. The 
claim of the Church that education was essentially an 
ecclesiastical matter was untenable. To look upon 
education exclusively as a civil function, and to attempt 
to set up a purely State system as in Prussia or the United 
States, would be to ignore history and existing conditions. 
Accordingly a compromise was effected, tentative and 
opportunist in character. The Queen, on the advice of her 
Ministers, appointed by Order in Council a Special Com- 
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` mittee of the Privy Council, analogous to the Committee 
of Council on Trade, ‘‘ for the consideration of all matters 
affecting the education of the people," and to determine 
“© in what manner the grants of money made from time to 
time ” by Parliament should be distributed. The step was 
important, for it asserted the claim of the civil authority 
to a dominant position in national education, and if the 
measure was not as comprehensive as the Government 
would have liked, it was at any rate '' a beginning.''? 


The First Minute 


The Committee was appointed on April roth, 1839, and 
a Minute, dated the following day, provided for the estab- 
lishment and constitution of a State Training College with 
Model Schools attached; for the appointment of two 
inspectors for the inspection of aided schools; and for 
granting aid to teachers and to schools not necessarily 
confined to the two Societies. It proposed to throw the 
College and Model Schools open to all regardless of sect, 
to provide general, non-distinctive religious instruction 
for all, and to give opportunities for definite doctrinal 


instruction at stated times during the week by specially 
appointed ministers.? 


Church Opposition 


A storm of opposition greeted the publication of the 
Minute. It was characterised as a piece of legerdemain, 
designed by a stroke of the pen to bring into operation 
schemes identical in all essentials with the projects of 


Roebuck, Brougham, and others, that had been con- 
sistently opposed.4 


1 It consisted of the Lord President, tl i г 
ае бн ident, the Privy Seal, the Chancellor 


Secretary of tl : 
Master Of the Mint y he Home Department, and the 


? The Marquis of Lansdowne, Hansard, 3rd Series, Vol. xlv., col. 351. 
* A full account of the doings of this peri id 
А a int o > period, told from the official 
t 2 2 5 4 s i 
Eon. а, 1s given in Four Periods of Public Education, Kay- 


4 See e.g. The History and Py, i 1 
printed а Мекорый vesent State of the Education Question, 


S E tan Church Union, 1850: Th s 
Educati 7 A » 1950; he Church and 
Church дате rex published by the Church Committee for 


з urch Instruction; Element. 5 1 
Gregory; History of the Elementary School Knee Adae s 


C—————À 
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The main opposition came from the Church, the 
Wesleyans, and the National Society, and was directed 
against the plan of a State Training College. The policy 
of the Government was to acknowledge equal rights to all 
denominations, or, in the words of Lord John Russell, to 
give ‘‘a temperate attention to the fair claims of the 
Established Church, and the religious freedom sanctioned 
by law." The application of this policy to religious in- 
struction in the proposed College and affiliated Model 
Schools aroused the gravest distrust. Many saw in it the 
first step towards a compulsory State scheme of religious 
conformity. Religion was henceforth to be a mere 
“ subject" like Arithmetic. Petitions poured in against 
it from all over the country. Religious controversy—the 
mark of deep-rooted differences of principle—was never 
higher. The Government considered it wise not to persist 
with the Training College scheme, and the money—a sum 
of £10,000—was handed over to the National and the 
British and Foreign School Societies. 

But the opposition did not end here. Distrust had 
been aroused, and the Committee of Council itself was 
attacked on all manner of grounds. Some objected to it 
on the ground of its exclusively political character and its 
necessarily fluctuating and uncertain composition, so that 
it was regarded as incapable of pursuing any fixed policy. 
Many saw in it an instrument of political tyranny. 
Others were opposed to it as an instrument of instruction 
and not of education, alleging that it worshipped 
machinery and neglected sympathy. Others, again, ob- 
jected to any form of State interference, on the ground 
that education is essentially spiritual in character, no 
mere matter of restraint, of disciplining the faculties, of 
facts and opinions. The State might add new elements 
of information in the effort to improve national education, 
but it was powerless to evoke the spiritual forces that give 
stability and unity to national life.! 

An address to the Crown, protesting against the 
establishment of the Committee of Council, was defeated 


1 Mr. Gladstone saw in State interference, divorced from orthodox 
religious instruction, the ultimate destruction of national religion 
and national character. Mr. Disraeli was equally opposed to it, 
though he had no fear of the growth of national infidelity. 
н. E. E. ы 
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by 280 to 275 votes, and the education grant for the year 
—£30,000 for Great Britain—passed by two votes. In 
the Upper House a similar address was carried by 229 to 
118 votes without result. 

The Government adhered to its plan so far as the 
Committee of Council, the right of inspection, and the 
extension of building grants to other bodies were concerned. 
Dr. Kay (afterwards Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth), an 
assistant Poor Law Commissioner, was appointed Secretary 
of the Committee, but in view of the general feeling in the 


country at the time a common school system was 
impossible. 


The Religious Difficulty 


To understand the heat engendered and the bitterness 
of the conflict it is necessary to remember that this 
momentous change in the attitude of the State towards 
popular education came at the very climax of the Anglican 
Revival, when the Church was awakening to a new sense 
of its dignity and an enlarged faith in its destiny. At the 
same time the coming of Catholic Emancipation and the 
abolition of the Test Acts left no doubt that the Church of 
England could no longer claim, as it could with some 
justice at the beginning of the century, to represent the 
religious aspirations of the whole community. Frederick 
Denison Maurice, writing as a Churchman occupying a 
middle position!, put the position admirably in these 
words:— 


“ No cowardice, putting on the face of modesty, shall prevent us 
from declaring that we have a commission, and authority, and 
ability, to educate the whole mind of the country; a power of 
forming the nation, which those who would take upon themselves 
our duties do not, and cannot possess. No shame for past misuse 
of the trust which has been committed to us, shall tempt us to the 
further sin of denying that we retain it. But at the same time, we 
are bound, by the most solemn obligations, to make our pretensions 
good, to prove that they are not put forth rashly or proudly for the 
sake of self display, or that we may retain selfish honours, but in 


! Maurice's theological position is discussed in Nineteenth Century 
Teachers and Other Essays, Julia Wedgewood, pp. 45 f. Though 
commonly described as a Broad Churchman, Maurice was as much 


out of sympathy with Broad Churchmanship as he was with certain 
tendencies of the High Church party 
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the firm belief that the tenure by which we hold our gifts is not one 
that makes them dependent upon our individual merits any more 
than upon State patronage, but one that ensures a continual 
renewal of the only strength in which we are able to exercise them 
for good to this age, or to posterity.” 1 

“ You have always a vague notion that we want you to do some- 
thing for us—in some way or other to help us against the sects. 
We ask no such thing.?... We are born in an age in which men 
are trying to find a bond of union for themselves, and cannot find 
it—in which they are abusing one another for not being conciliatory, 
and are ready to tear one another in pieces for the sake of establishing 
charity. We are born in an age of parties—it is God's will that it 
should be so; we cannot make it otherwise by not believing it. 
We (Churchmen) have an Education which assumes men to be 
members of one family—of one nation. (' This family we declare to 
be universal, limited by no conditions of time or country; to 
belong to it is our great human privilege. This principle underlies 
all our education, and is the very meaning ofit' Only on such a 
foundation can a united nation be built. ‘We have learned, there- 
fore, to reverence our own function more, because it is the function 
of proclaiming truth to men; and we have come to think less and 
less of your State machinery, because it carries with it no such power. ’) 
If any persons like to be educated on that ground, we will educate 
them; if they do not like it, they must educate themselves upon 


what other principle they may, for we know of no other. The 


State rushes in and says, ' But we can. 
of one family, whether you like it or no. You shall love by Act of 
Parliament, and embrace by an Order in Council You have paid 
for our protection ; of course, therefore, we are bound in honour to 
make you wise and charitable.' This is their scheme; I believe 
that it will work in this way. It will teach those who are indifferent 
to be more indifferent, . . . more intolerant, (and result in) the 
nation growing . . . more divided and broken 


We will make you members 


3 


staking the sincerity of the sentiments 
set out here. Any system of education that was not 
based on orthodox Church teaching was unthinkable. It 
was a frank declaration in favour of a rigid denominational 
system where each sect should educate its own children. 
Similar sentiments were held with equal conviction by the 
Wesleyans, the Roman Catholics, and the Jews. There 
is no doubt that Lord John Russell, the leader of the 


There is no mi 


1 Has the Church or the State the Power to Educate the Nation? A 


Course of Lectures, 1839, P- 129. 
? Ibid., р. 163. 


3 Ibid., pp. 172-3- 
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Government in the House of Commons, had greatly mis- 
calculated the situation when he asserted: ''In the midst 
of these conflicting opinions there is not practically that 
exclusiveness among the Church Societies, nor that indif- 
ference to Religion among those who exclude dogmatic 
instruction from the school which their mutual accusations 
would lead bystanders to suppose." Moreover, in judging 
of the attitude of the sects towards religious instruction 
it is well to remember that popular education owed its 
spread mainly to a religious impulse, and that the various 
agencies that came into existence were frankly sectarian in 
character and that dogmatic religious teaching was their 


raison d'être, “nothing else being comparable to it in 
formative influence.” 


Schemes for Overcoming the Religious Difficulty 


A difficulty tendstoarise whenever children ofanyparticular 
sect have no school of their own to attend and accordingly 
may have to submit to teaching to which their parents 
object. With the application of public funds to education 
various solutions to the problem were proposed and terms 
were invented to describe them. The denominational 
system implied the control of schools by particular sects 
with no provision for any but doctrinal religious instruction. 
The plan of giving public aid in such cases was described 
as the '' concurrent endowment ” of the denomination. 
A comprehensive system was one in which schools were 
connected with the particular religious bodies, gave 
doctrinal religious instruction, but respected the rights of 
conscience. In a combined system secular instruction was 
given by the teacher, and distinctive religious instruction 
was left to the ministers of the denominations. All the 


efforts at compromise centred round one or other of these 
plans. 


The Second Attempt to Establish a State System 
State interference havin 


: § definitely begun, the question 
confronting statesmen of 


both parties was, how far and by 


К, Силаны Papers: Letter to the Marquis of Lansdowne, Feb. 
4th, 1839. | 
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what means it was politic to press forward.' With the 
change of Government Sir James Graham, the Conservative 
Home Secretary, was fully alive to the importance of 
education—State education if possible, but in any case 
religious education—as the chief means of checking the 
strong and general tendencies to acts of violence—intimida- 
tion, rioting, and insurrection. Brougham urged him to 
press forward a Government measure, favouring the 
Church if need be, as the matter was so urgent to the 
social welfare of the country. ‘‘ All real friends of edu- 
cation,” he believed would accept it, ‘‘ with the exception 
of those who hate the Established Church and love their 
sects more than they love education—a class of most 
worthy and most conscientious men, who have done 
incalculable service hitherto, but whose honest scruples 
and prejudices prevent them from doing more now.'? 

Graham's reply dealt frankly with the issues involved. 
Could national education work well without religion? He 
thought not. At the same time he was clear that the 
State could not teach ‘‘ the established creed ’’ with the 
aid of rates and taxes without provoking the resistance of 
Dissenters. He was also frankly of opinion that so far 
as England was concerned an '' agreement on the funda- 
mental articles of the Christian faith as the basis of a 
mixed scheme of general instruction ”” was delusive. Such 
a scheme in Ireland had failed. That it had succeeded in 
Scotland was because the churches had a common creed 
and catechism, however much they might differ on points 
of discipline. The situation was such that the Prime 
Minister—Sir Robert Peel—believed the time altogether 
unfavourable for Government action, and thought the best 
service would be rendered '' by the cautious and gradual 
extension of the power and the pecuniary means of the 
Committee of the Privy Council "—a view that turned out 
to be correct.? 

1 i a small group of men, among them Mr. Slaney 
ot Ma зз constantly P pressed 5 is pecore ү 


Government interest, urging larger gra n 
Minister of Public Instruction, and school rates for the maintenance 


of schools in rural parishes. 

2 Life and Letters of Sir James Graham, 1792-1861, Parker, Vol., I., 
Р. 337. 

5 Ibid., рр. 337-349- 
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An opportunity to test the feeling of the country on the 
question arose in 1843. In that year Lord Ashley, better 
known as Earl Shaftesbury, moved an address to the 
Queen praying for ''instant and serious consideration of 
the best means for promoting the blessings of a moral and 
religious education among the working classes." For half 
& century reformers had been pleading for shortening the 
hours of labour and improving the educational condition 
of children employed in factories. The Health and Morals 
of Apprentices Act (1802) has already been referred to. 
Factory Acts had been passed: that of 1833 made two 
hours' daily schooling compulsory and inspectors were 
appointed to see that the regulations were not evaded; yet 
the reports of the Factory and School Inspectors, the 
Children's Employment Commission, and the Statistical 
Societies served to emphasise their failure, the vast amount 
of educational destitution, and the results of ignorance. 


Sir James Graham's Bill, 1843 


Sir James Graham complied by bringing in a Factory 
Dill. He expressed the wish that all party feeling and 
religious differences should be laid aside, and that they 
should endeavour ““ to find some neutral ground on which 
they could build something approaching to a scheme of 
national education with a due regard to the wishes of the 
Established Church on the one hand, and studious atten- 
tion to the honest scruples of Dissenters on the other."' 

The Bill was a small measure providing for the compul- 
sory education of children in workhouses and those em- 
ployed in woollen, flax, silk and cotton factories, for at 
least three hours per day, at the same time limiting the 
working day of children between eight and thirteen years 
of age to six and a half hours. Government loans were to 
be offered for the erection of schools, their maintenance 


being a charge on the local poor rate. The management 
of each school was to be vested in sev 


posed of the clergymen and churchward. 
trustees appointed by the magistrates, and two millowners. 
The schoolmaster was to be a member of the Church of 
England, and his appointment was subject to the approval 
of the Bishop. The right of inspection was reserved to 
the clerical trustees and to the Committee of Council. 


en trustees, com- 
ens ex officio, two 
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Attendance at Church on Sunday was compulsory, and 
religious instruction during the week day was to conform to 
the doctrines of the Establishment. Provision was, how- 
ever, made for the children of parents who objected to the 
teaching of the Catechism and to attendance at Church. The 
introduction of this conscience clause, together with the 
constitution of the trust would, it was hoped, satisfy 


Dissenters. 


Nonconformist Opposition 

The measure quickly evoked the opposition of Non- 
conformists, on the ground that it rated all classes and 
gave the management to one, that it was an attempt to 
recruit the Church at the expense of Dissent under the 
guise of education, and that its influence would be mainly 
felt in populous districts where Dissenters were in a 
majority. Meetings were held all over the country; 
resolutions pledged the people to resist the measure; and a 
great mass of petitions poured into Parliament against it. 
In the face of such opposition Sir James Graham proposed 
a series of amendments, making denominational teaching 
separate and voluntary, and assigning set hours when the 
Ministers of different denominations might instruct their 
own children. Bible reading and the Lord's Prayer were to 
be the only compulsory religious observances. At the same 
time it was proposed that four of the trustees should be 
elected by the ratepayers, each ratepayer being allowed 
to vote for two trustees. In short, the Government was 
prepared to adopt the “ Combined ” plan of education 
favoured by the majority of Dissenters, and at the same 
time to grant the principle of local management by trustees 
elected ad hoc. " lam aware," said Sir James Graham 
in introducing these concessions, '' that the waters of strife 
have overflowed, and now cover the land—this is my 
olive-branch."' 

It was of no avail. Nonconformists might have found 
ample ground for agreement at this stage, but they dis- 
trusted the Government and, elated with the success of 
their agitation in the country, were determined to sacrifice 
all to party advantage. Thus for the second time within 
four years the hope of establishing a universal system of 
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national education disappeared. The Government had no 
option but to drop the Bill. 

The folowing year the non-controversial clauses were 
embodied in a new Factory Act. Increased powers were 
given to Factory Inspectors to inspect schools and to 
disqualify inefficient masters. Half-time employment be- 
gan at eight years of age, and parents as well as employers 
were made responsible for the attendance of their children 
at school on three full days or for three hours on six half- 
days in each week. Мо mention was made of religious 
instruction, and the total deduction from the child's wages 
for school pence was 2d. a week.' 


The Rise of the “ Voluntaryists ” 


The outcome of the controversy was the rise of a body 
of Dissenters whose object was to resist the intervention 
of the State in matters of education. Dissenters of all 
parties had supported by petition and active exertion the 
Government scheme in 1839, which embodied the principle 
of State interference in the education of the people, and 
they had not hesitated to accept Government assistance. 
As late as 1842 the Leeds Mercury was advocating two 
Schools in every district—one for the Church, one for 
Dissent—each equally supported by the Government. 1t 
was only as alarm spread among Nonconformists, and 
especially among Congregationalists, through the intro- 
duction of Sir James Graham's Bill that a party arose—the 
P Voluntaryists ''—who embraced the doctrine of educa- 
tional free trade and the immorality of State action. The 
objections were first formulated at a meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union held at Leeds in 1843, and were 
developed as time went on. Briefly, they adopted as their 
platform three principles: (т) All education must have a 
religious basis; (2) The State cannot educate, and State 
eae 15 necessarily pernicious; (3) The spread of 
The tea ET upon self-help and free competition. 
Eee е z the movement were Edward Baines and 
пт ена n the first steps was the founding of 

oard of Education to promote the 


1 These regulations were ext i i 
E M E ended to non-textile factories and 


bom rs 
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advancement of Popular Education, upon strictly religious 
principles, free from all magisterial authority."' It was 
connected with the Congregational Union and was 
composed of subscribers, its object being to aid the erection 
of school buildings, to establish and support day and 
Sunday schools, to promote the training of teachers, to 
supply books and other school requisites, to improve educa- 
tion generally, and to disseminate voluntary principles.” 


Their Educational Position 


Education, they held, was not a department of State 


law and administration. “ Government interference in any 
form with the education of mind ” they repudiated on the 
ground that it could only retard if not positively injure, 
for from its nature it tended “Чо abuse, to stereotyped 
forms, to perfunctory discharge of duties." It was not in 
harmony with the principle of free trade. It contained no 
incentive to improvement. “Government can build 
schools, advance money, employ masters, commission 
inspectors, and distribute books; and it can so cover the 
land with the means and the aspect of education, but it 
cannot educate. Soon all this will be found obstructive 
machinery, cumbering the ground. Change will be 
impossible. School books will be as unchangeable as 
Church books, and for the same reason—their fixed use 
and immense numbers. А vast interest will be created, and 
stand as an insurmountable obstacle to spontaneous effort 
and improvement.” Besides, taxation which is applied 
to teach doctrines objected to by great numbers is unjust. 
Only by adopting the voluntary principle will universal 
spontaneous effort and interest in education be evoked, 
parents freely seeking it for their children and freely 

1The Baptist Voluntary Education Society was founded at the 
same time. 


2 By 1859 £180,000 had been raised for school buildings. Homerton 


Training College was opened in 1846, and by 1851 364 schools had 
been erected and were wholly supported by subscriptions and 


school pence. The Crosby Hall Lectures, the series of Congregational 

tracts, the quarterly journal The Educator, and Edward Baines 

Letters to Lord John Russell, A Letter to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
i tion of the principles. 


etc., give the authoritative exposi 
n with Popular Education, Algernon 
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making sacrifices to secure their training, instructors free 
under competition for every effort and every improvement, 
and all men of religion, philanthropy, and patriotism 
concurring in voluntary effort.1 

No labour was spared in canvassing these principles. 
In their enthusiasm ‘‘ Voluntaryists '’ were led to over-rate 
seriously the efficiency of existing means,? and to minimise 
the amount of educational provision that was needed. Their 
supreme faith in the ability of all parents to pay fees suffi- 
cient to make schools practically self-supporting led them to 
overlook the large field where this could not possibly apply. 
In fact they disregarded or denied the great truth that the 
“ voluntary principle is inapplicable in education because 
it is precisely those who need education most that are least 
capable of demanding it, desiring it, or even conceiving it.” 


Opposition to State Action 


In 1847 Minutes were laid before Parliament by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education authorising the apprenticing 
of pupil teachers, the provision of Queen’s Scholarships to 
Normal Schools, the payment of grants and pensions* to 
teachers and grants to schools of industry. ''Voluntaryists'' 
Saw here a+ means of strengthening the hands of 
the Church, and the vote of £100,000 for Education was 
strongly opposed. Macaulay, as a member of the Com- 
mittee of Council, made a strong speech in favour of the 
State principle. ‘‘ I appeal with still more confidence to 
a future age which, while enjoying all the blessings of State 
education, will look back with astonishment to the opposition 
which the introduction of that system encountered, and 
which will be still more astonished that such resistance was 
offered in the name of civil and religious freedom.''* 


Voluntaryism a Mistake 


Moderate men felt that such extreme “‘voluntaryism’’ was 
a mistake, and many Dissenters and Congregationalists 
1 Ibid., p. xx. 


? See, for example, Ed. Baines’ Letter t 
Russell on the History and Progress 

3 See infra, pp. 373-4. 

4 Speeches. 
reading. 


o the Rt. Hon. Lord John 
of Education in Wales, 1848. 


The whole of this Speech, April 18th, 1847, is worth 
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gradually joined the number of those who favoured either 
a ‘‘ combined,” or a '' comprehensive," system of State 
education. Indeed, but for sectarian rivalry and party 
zcal, it is inconceivable that so specious a doctrine could 
have attracted serious support for so long. The facts 
of history were against it, and the law of supply and 
demand was clearly not applicable. By 1858 the number 
of persons having conscientious objections to the acceptance 
of State aid had greatly diminished, and all denominations 
were then in receipt of grants. 


The Work of the Committee of Council on Education 

The Committee of Council had to proceed cautiously and 
tentatively. Its policy was to favour a religious, as opposed 
toasecular, education, to work through existing agencies, and 
to conciliate as far as possible the various denominations. 
At the same time the main abuses that attended the 
distribution of money under the Treasury Minute of 1833 
came to an end. Buildings were required to conform to 
definite conditions; adequate security for the continuance 
of the school had to be given; the property had to be 
vested in trustees; and the school had to submit to inspec- 
tion, The chief work of the inspectors at the outset was 
to inquire into the needs of districts applying for aid, to 
investigate the actual educational conditions of the various 
parts of the country, to obtain trustworthy information 
concerning the work being done in schools, to help in 
spreading a better understanding of education, to encourage 
more efficient methods of school organisation and instruc- 
tion, and generally to place their knowledge and experience 
at the disposal of such managers and others as invited it, 
whether in aided or non-aided schools. They were not to 
interfere with religious instruction or discipline or manage- 
ment. In reporting on a school they were asked to note 
such points as the following: the suitability of the site; the 
condition of the fabric; the size of the chief schoolroom; 
whether there was a gallery, a cloak-room, а playground; 
the heating and ventilating of the school; the teaching 
apparatus; the school books in use (reading, arithmetic, 
geography, English history, grammar, etymology, singing, 
drawing, land-surveying) ; whether physical exercises were 
an integral part of the work; the nature of any gymnastic 
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appliances in the playground; the method of school 
organisation in vogue; the attendance; school fees, salaries, 
income; etc.’ 

In this way valuable information for guiding the policy 
of the central authority were obtained. The reports are 
interesting as giving a detailed picture of elementary 
education at the time. They tell a tale oftentimes of 
extraordinary sacrifice and self-denial on the part of clergy 
and others to bring the elements of education within the 
reach of the poor. Yet in spite of the most valiant efforts 
little progress was being made. Managers were without 
the means to make the schools really efficient: books and 
apparatus were too meagre, salaries were too low, teachers 
were in charge of far too many children, the attendance 
was bad, and the methods of teaching were far too 
mechanical! In short, the official reports confirmed 
the impression that a good deal of education existed 
merely in name, and that if schools were to be efficiently 
conducted money would have to be found somewhere. 
Building grants were all very well, but it w 
for the matter to rest there. 

This machinery was not set up without arousing a good 
deal of misgiving. The religious basis of education had 
been recognised by the Committee of Council as being 
in accord with the sentiment of the nation, but the idea of 
an inspection that confined itself to secular subjects 
occasioned great suspicion. In view of the attitude of the 
Government towards religious instruction the Church of 
England took alarm, seeing in it an insidious means of 
introducing a religious conformity repugnant to Church 
principles? Grants were declined and a deadlock ensued. 

нше of the Committee of Council, 1839-40, pp. 25-45. 

The Managers’ Reports of 


individual schools during this period 

fully confirm the official account. See infra, р: 277. Р i 
wa А а staunch supporter of the 
c > n religious instruction. Brougham in 1839 had 
introduced still anot ng a system of rate-aided 
ү under local be conducted on the “ com- 
mined bien avoured of making religion a 
subject urchmen. Had Kay-Shuttleworth 
p a n f Nonconformist origin—and the 
КӨШ и oF eed foaled to recognise this there p^ be little 

ou a е establishment of a Stat : 

indefinitely postponed. S'syster would have been 


as impossible 


THE SINGLE Scuoor Room or тик NATIONAL SCHOOL, 1543. 
The architect followed the old Rrammar school tradition. The room 
was 583 ft. и 31h ft. It accommodated 300 boys on the Bell system 

There were no cloakrooms, Offices were in the playground. 
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hn order to conciliate the Church, a concordat was 
entered into whereby inspectors of schools under either 
the Church of England or the Church of Scotland would 
be approved by the archbishops previous to appointment. 
They would be required to give special attention to the 
aching їп Church schools and a copy of the 
lodged with the bishop of the diocese. 
d to the British and Foreign 
and to the Roman Catholic 
Tt was to these arrange- 
Government 
pointed after 


religious te 
reports would be 
A similar concession was grante 
School Society four years later, 
Poor School Committee in 1847. 
ments that the clerical element among 

inspectors was due.! No clergymen were ap 


1869. 

In 1846 the Committee of Coun 
of improving school staffing and 
professional teachers. With this in view 
system was established, the teaching profession was made 
more attractive by the payment of grants to augment 
salaries, and a pension scheme was provided.” The 


following year special grants were made inaid of apparatus, 
maps, books, etc. 


cil took in hand the task 


building up а supply of 
the pupil teacher 


The Management Clauses 
At this point à most important step W 
- Government. It abandoned 
annexing popular education, i 
for the time being, to handing ОУ york of popular 
education to such voluntary agencies as cou 
to undertake it, and it contented itself merely with super 
vision. 1n ursuance of this policy the Committee of 
Council issued Clauses for schools in connection with the 
Church, Wesleyans, Roman Catholics, and the British and 
Foreign Society. These clauses defined the conditions to 
which managers must conform for purposes of grant. 
Hitherto only schools connected with the National and 
British and Foreign School Societies and a few others 
belonging to neither body had participated in the Parlia- 


Period Three, Chap. П. The 


<ay-Sh ttleworth, 
Kay-9hu of the Archdeaconry 


1 Four Periods, 
Ven. oe deacon Sinclaire's Charge to the Clergy 
of Middlesex, 1845: 


2 See infra, рр. 3737 
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mentary grants. Now they were thrown open, subject to 
provision being made for religious instruction. 

The Minutes provided for four forms of management. 
In the case of Church schools, the superintendence of 
moral and religious instruction was vested in the hands of 
the clergyman of the parish, with power to use the premises 
for a Sunday school. In case of dispute appeal was 
allowed to the bishop. In all other respects the govern- 
ment of the school, the management of the funds, and the 
appointment and dismissal of teachers were vested either 
in а committee consisting of the clergyman, his curates, 
and certain representatives of the subscribers being 
members of the Church of England, or, where the popula- 
tion was small, in the clergyman alone. Disputes had 
to be referred to the Committee of Council. For Wesleyan 
schools similar provisions were made, the circuit ministers 
being substituted for the clergy. In the case of Roman 
Catholic schools the priest acted under faculties’ from his 
bishop, and the members of the committee were nominated 
by the priest and not elected by the subscribers. In British 
and other undenominational schools the whole committee 
was elected. The purpose of these clauses was to safeguard 
any undue clerical influence, and to put the management 
of the school as far as possible into the hands of the laity. 

The clauses were the subject of a long controversy be- , 
tween the Committee of Council and the National Society. 
The chief points of objection were that the ‘ obnoxious 
distinction between secular and religious instruction was 
covertly and by implication reintroduced,” that no guaran- 
tee was afforded that the Committee would be composed 
of “ bona fide members of the Church of England, that is 
to say Communicant members,” and that in both respects 
the clauses constituted “а plain violation of the limits of 


State interference settled by the Archbishop and the Com- 
mittee of Council, and 


d affirmed by Order in Council in 
1840. At the back of the opposition was the intense 
distrust which many members of the Church had of the 
educational policy of Lord John Russell, who was again 
in power. The lay committee savoured too much of a plan 
of local management 


i nent for schools by bodies elected ad hoc, 
without any religious test, Compromise in detail was 
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effected, but the Committee of Council succeeded in carry- 
ing its main points.! 


Education in Wales 


The development of elementary education in Wales 
presented special problems. Wales was a relatively poor 
agricultural country with part of its southern districts 
undergoing rapid industrialisation. There were all the 
social problems which accompany the sudden congregation 
of workers and a great lack of means for humanising and 
brightening their lot. There was much social misery, and 
grave discontent. The Chartist riot at Newport in 1839 
and the Rebecca Riots of 1843 had the effect of concen- 
trating attention on the need for a better and more general 
system of elementary schooling. The Commissioners who 


investigated the latter riots emphasised the importance of 


providing extensive facilities for instruction in the English 
of leading to a more 


language as the most likely means 
efficient working of the “laws and institutions,’”’* and of 


opening up avenues of advancement and increasing indi- 
vidual adaptability. The existing agencies fell far short 
of the demand. Indeed “ the means of instruction of the 
children of the poor, and even those who may be styled 


! Minutes of Committee of Council. Correspondence, 1848, 1849. 

History and Present State of the Education Question, Metropolitan 

Church Union, 1850. For Jewish schools see Minutes, 1852-3- 
Progress up to 1851 as given in the Census Returns of the chief 


classes of schools. 
Church of British, Congrega- Wesley- Roman 
England. tionalist. ans. Catholics. 
Before 1801 709 16 8 7 10 
1801-11 350 28 9 4 10 
1811-21 756 77 12 17 a 
т8ат-$1 897 45 21 17 : 
1831-41 2,002 191 95 62 9 
1841-51 3.448 449 269 239 166 
Not stated 409 46 17 17 14 
8,571 852 431 363 311 


Schools principally su orted by endowments are not included in 
this ЕА Рт lise of schools conducted on the principles 
of the British and Foreign School Society is admittedly incomplete. 
The Introduction to the Education Census contains a useful summary 
of the various parties met with at this time. 

? The obvious solution was of course to issue “ laws and instruc- 


tions ” in both Welsh and English. 
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the middle classes, are lamentably small . . . not only the 
children of the labourers, but of a large class of working 
farmers, are almost beyond the reach of mental improve- 
ment. It is needless to remark how greatly such a state 
of things is calculated to minister to those prejudices and 
misconceptions to which so much of the recent excitement 
of the country may be justly attributed.''' 


Some Difficulties 


In Wales there was relatively a far larger Nonconformist 
population than in England and an even stronger objection 
to anything in the nature of ‘‘concurrent endowment.’’ In 
South Wales about half the children in receipt of education 
attended private schools, a third, Church schools, a tenth 
Nonconformist, and the rest British schools. Elsewhere 
the proportion attending Nonconformist schools was rather 
less, and rather more attended Church schools. Many 
children got no day school education at all. In circum- 
stances like these it would seem that the only way of 
dealing with the situation was to press for the establishment 
of a State system of education. Wales, however, was a 
stronghold of ‘‘Voluntaryism.’’ Districts too poor to 
establish day schools declined State-aid and pinned their 
faith on the educative work of Sunday schools. 


English v. Welsh Teaching 


This attitude was unaffected by the existence of a special 
difficulty in the shape of bilingualism. A large part of 
the population was Welsh-speaking. There was neither 
the leadership to devise, nor the financial means to establish, 
nor the teaching ability to carry on a system of schools 
which would provide good Welsh and English education. 
Such a problem could only be solved by highly organised 
and efficient educational machinery. These prerequisites 
no more existed in Wales than in England. At the present 
day when the spirit of Welsh nationalism is strong, and 
when every effort is being made to develop Welsh educa- 
tion along its own lines and make the language and 
literature of the Principality a living force in the schools 
it must not be forgotten that in the first half of last century 


1 See the Report of the Commission on the Rebecca Riots. 
* 
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it was not Welsh but English that was the favoured 
language in elementary schools. It was the ambition of 
the poorest Welshman that his child should learn English 
because of its market value.! This sentiment was fostered 
by those in authority, because they believed that in a wide- 
spread knowledge of the English tongue lay the salvation 
of Wales.* English was almost universally the language 
of exposition even though the teachers themselves had 
oftentimes a very imperfect knowledge of it.* Considering 
the poor quality of the great majority of teachers at this 
time, it was inevitable that a good deal of instruction was 
unintelligent rote work.* Yet so strong was the determina- 
tion of some teachers to do their best that they improvised 
the Welsh ‘‘ Note’’’ and inflicted penalties after the manner 
of the schools of the Renaissance on children found 
speaking their mother tongue during school hours. 


Education in South Wales, 1839 

The state of education in the mining districts of South 
Wales was described in the first report® of the Committee 
of Council. In the whole of the district investigated not 
a single National or British school existed. Some two- 
thirds of the children never went to a school at all, the 
rest attended some 47 common schools or dame schools 
and paid from 3d. to 8d. per week. These differed in no 
important respects from poor schools in England. “* The 
rooms were, for the most part, dirty and close. A rudely 
constructed desk for the master often occupied one corner; 
forms and desks for the children were ranged along the 
walls, and from side to side. The books being provided 


1 Reports on Wales. Minute of Committee of Council, 1847, p. 10. 

2See ibid., pp. 309-313, for the way in which many Welshmen 
regarded this. 

? Ibid., p. 446. 

4 Minutes of Committee of Council, І., 1845, pp. xv.-xix. 

5 This was a piece of card or wood with the word Note printed on 
it, which was handed to any child found speaking Welsh. He could 
pass it on to any of his fellows who so transgressed. Whoever held 
it at the end of the day was punished. 
of Mr. Tremenheere, Minutes of the Committee of Council, 
1839-40. The district comprised the parishes of Bedwelty, Aberyst- 
ruth, Mynnyddyslwynn, and Trevethin in Monmouth, and Merthyr 
Tydvil in Glamorganshire. 


H. E. E. Ы 


* Report 
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by the parents, mere fragments, consisting of a few soiled 
leaves, appeared to be generally deemed sufficient to 
answer the purpose for which the children were sent to 
school. A pile of detached covers, and leaves too black for 
further use, often occupied another corner, betokening the 
result of long struggles with unmeaning rows of spelling, 
with confinement and constrained positions, and the other 
adversities of elementary learning. In many silence was 
only maintained for a few moments at а time, by loud 
exclamations and threats." The main source of education 
was the Sunday schools, of which some 80 existed. 


Beginnings of Educational Activity 

Among the Welshmen who took a prominent part in 
advancing elementary education at this time were Sir 
Thomas Phillips of Newport,! Hugh (afterwards Sir Hugh) 
Owen, and the Rev. Henry Griffiths of Brecon.? Both 
Churchmen and Nonconformists shared in the movement. 
The Diocesan Board of Education for Monmouth came into 
existence in 1839, that for Llandaff in 1846. Between 1845 
and 1847 the National Society conducted an investigation 
into the state of education in Wales. The great deficiencies 
existing led to the formation of a special fund for education 
in the Principality, to the granting of special facilities for 
Welsh teachers in training colleges, and to the formation 
of the Welsh Education Committee. One result of this 


activity was the opening of Carmarthen Training College 
in 1848. 


Sir Hugh Owen 


Some years before this Hugh Owen had begun his 
valuable work on behalf of Welsh education. Finding that 
people in Wales were generally unaware that the Govern- 
ment had undertaken to assist the work of education by 
means of grants, he endeavoured to arouse interest on the 
subject of State-aided undenominational education by 
Issuing in 1843 a Letter to the Welsh People on day schools. 
** In order to provide the children with education you must 
have schools; in order to secure liberty of conscience you 

1 The author of Wales. 


? Prominently associated 


with the establisl 
normal school in Wales. abüshment of the first 
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must have schools which shall not be identified with any 
particular religious  denomination."' Accordingly he 
favoured the British and Foreign system and recommended 
the establishment of a British school in every district; the 
formation of a ‘‘ British School Society ” in each county 
for the purpose of collecting moncy, especially for the help 
of poor districts, and generally to advise and direct the 
spread of education; lastly he proposed the establishment 
of a local Committee for each school district. The necessary 
money was to be obtained from government grants, from 
donations by local landlords and from subscriptions. 

A movement on these lines began in North Wales. An 
agent of the British and Foreign School Society was 
appointed and in three years some 40 schools with nearly 
5,000 scholars were at work.* The great difficulty at this 
time was to secure efficient teachers and the fullest use was 
made of the Borough Road Training College.? In 1845 
some 30 young Welshmen, many of them with very meagre 
educational qualifications, were passed through the College. 
The charge for board, lodging, washing, and instruction 
only amounted to 65. a week. In South Wales the general 
feeling was against receiving State funds, and it was not 
until ‘‘Voluntaryism’’ had proved itself unable to accom- 
plish the work of popular education that an agent of the 
British and Foreign School Society was appointed. 

In 1846 the Cambrian Education Society! was founded, 
with Hugh Owen as Honorary Secretary, to further the 
establishment of British Schools in Wales, to advise local 
committees and assist them in negotiating with the 
Committee of Council, to give pecuniary assistance in 
Special cases, to assist young men to become teachers, and 
to appoint inspectors for the supervision of the schools. 


1 In North Wales there were only two British Schools at the time. 
? By 1871 the number of schools had increased to 271, with an 
average attendance of 32,455- [ | 
з The difficulty of getting efficient teachers was primarily due to 


t i ld be offered. As one of the Welsh Edu- 
he poor salaries that cou I M GA рыр ИЕ 


cation Ci issioners reported in 1848, n П 
income which presents itself to a schoolmaster in Wales deters all 
but those whom poverty or want of activity compels to have 
recourse to so unenviable a status for their means of livelihood. 
*Tt was practically a Welsh branch of the British and Foreign 
Society, Е 
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Owen also took upon himself the work of 
pupil teacher regulations and the 
teachers familiar to Welshmen, 

vantage of the conditions offere 
Established Church to capture 
through adopting a mistaken * 


making the new 
augmentation grants to 
urging them to take ad- 
d, and not to leave the 
the education of the country 
d Voluntaryist "' policy.! 
The Welsh Education Commission, 1846 
That a good deal needed to be done 
Wales was evident from the C 
1848. As a result of 
an Address to the 
made into the stat 
Wales, especially in 
classes of acquiring a 
three Commissioners, 
Wards Secretary to 
appointed by the Committee of Council “ to ascertain 


+ the existing number of schools of all descriptions, for 
the education of tl z classes, or of 


adults—the amount of ages of the 
r of the instruction given in the 
Schools." The Commissioners were assisted by a number 
of young men who possessed a knowledge of Welsh, but 
apparently had very little other qualification for the work. 
The investigation extended over the best part of a year.3 
They reported in effecta that the school buildings were 
usually very inefficient, and often of à wretched character; 
that а large Proportion of the entire number were un- 
provided with out-buildings essential to decency, and that 
& small proportion only of the existing buildings were 
Secured for educational Purposes; that suitable furniture 


for education in 
ommissioners' Reports of 


activities that the Bangor and 
€ leges came to be established, Owen showed a 
catholic interest in all br; 


О anches of Welsh education, and is, in fact, 
the link between elementary and higher education. He was closely 
associated with the foundation of University College, Aberystwyth, 
1872, and with the movement for extending the facilities of secondary 
schooling in the Principali 


ir Hugh Owen, 
? Reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the S; 
in Wales, 1848, pp. ii, iii. T Inquiry into the к 


3 Ibid., or Phillips" Wales, PP- 409-10. 
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and apparatus existed in a small number of schools only; 
that the supply of books was very scanty and exclusively 
English, without any suitable aids for enabling Welsh 
children to acquire what was to them a foreign language, 
and that the Holy Scriptures were commonly used as the 
spelling and reading book of the school. Moreover, very 
few of the teachers had had any previous training for their 
work, and those who had been at a training school had 
not continued there on an average more than six months. 
There was the usual complaint that many had undertaken 
school-keeping after having failed in mechanical trades; 
that but few of the schoolmasters taught efficiently what 
they professed to teach, and very few were skilful teachers 
or possessed of adequate mental cultivation. The incomes 
of teachers were very inadequate to secure the services of 
competent people, nearly half of the salaries being under 
£20 per annum, although two-thirds were unprovided with 
a residence by the school managers. There were no local 
resources adequate to the support of the schools. There 
was no effective supervision, and the discipline of the 
schools was generally poor. The attendance of the children 
was very irregular, being liinited to ‘‘ odd quarters " with 
rvals between in the case of a large proportion 
Moreover, the school-leaving age was 
much too low. Too often it was found that on leaving 
school the children could not read with intelligence the 
most ordinary book of common information, while their 
own language had been ignored. In general the provision 
as worse than that for boys. 
th current practice the Commissioners’ 
d them to take note of moral and 
to report facts and not to make 
t. In carrying out this part 
d in conveying to the outside 
ture of the general social 


long inte 
of the scholars. 


for girls w 

In accordance wi 
instructions. require 
religious conditions, 
suggestions for improvemen 
of their duties they succeede 


world an unfavourable pic _ the | 
conditions of the Principality. Nothing is more likely to 


i ) hasis than the enumeration of examples 
EY Маны Bek а morally, hygienically or educationally 
bad. The particular tends to be seen as the universal. 
Nothing is more dangerous in inspecting schools wc. = 
measure everything by a preconceived standard. e 
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Commissioners, in vary 


ing degrees, made both mistakes. 
Тһеу were common def 


ects in many Reports down to 1870. 
Results 


Not unnaturally the Reports caused great offence. Many 
of the comments Were described а 


and untrue, They called forth th 


ucation, and it is 
from this date th ard movement may be dated, 
As the “ 


Position was abandoned the 
Majority of Welshmen joined the secularist party. 


all was well, and that 
a in the Principality. 
Some indication of the feeli 


ng aroused may be Eathered from а 


€ Million, No, a” 
s Final Charge to the Spies.” 


eir foxy ear. 
he Whig Ministry are resolved to punish Wales for the d; 
ous example it gives to th 
dissent fro; 


anger- 
Y its universal 
,in confidence, that 
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II.—PERIOD OF SUPERVISION, 1847-1870 


“ We live in an age when the question is not whether but how the 
poor are to be educated."—Dn. Hook. 


Dr. Hook's Letter 

In 1846 something of a sensation was caused in Church 
circles by the publication of а pamphlet by Dr. Hook, 
Vicar of Leeds, “ On the means of rendering more effective 
the Education of the People," written in the form of a 
letter to the Bishop of St. David's, a pamphlet that went 
through eight editions in three months. Arguing that 
experience had demonstrated that the resources of Vol- 
untaryism were inadequate to securea system of elementary 
education efficient either in quality or quantity, he pro- 
ceeded to advocate a '' combined ” system of education 
whereby secular instruction should be given by the State, 
supported out of public rates, and definite doctrinal in- 
struction should be given on two afternoons a week and 
on Sundays by ministers of the different denominations. 
Under these conditions, he argued that both secular and 
religious instruction would benefit. Teachers were to hold 
Government certificates; the school was to provide a real 
mental and moral training; and the curriculum was to be 
enlarged to include the elements of mathematics, geography, 
music, drawing, and history. Religious teaching would no 
longer be allowed to degenerate '' into nothing more than 
a reading lesson, with no peculiar interest, nor profit, nor 
object.’’ Classes would not be left in charge of ignorant 
and thoughtless monitors ‘to read anywhere ”’; little 
children would not be set on the Epistle to the Galatians; 
chapters would not be read without question or comment; 
and the Bible would cease to be a favourite spelling book.! 

This pamphlet aroused a good deal of opposition, and 
marks the beginning to a new trend in the controversy on 


1 Letter, P- 44- 
87 
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popular education. The question that now came to the fore 
among those who approved of State assistance centred 
round the question of management. Men grouped them- 
selves into two parties. Those who were disposed to regard 
the development of popular education mainly as a religious 
work held that the management of a school should rest in 
the hands of the Church or the congregation, and were 
altogether opposed to handing it over to the control of any 
popularly elected committee. They desired freedom of 
development on denominational lines, and favoured a 
Scheme of concurrent endowment out of the rates, This 
party included the majority of the Church, the Roman 
Catholics, and many Nonconformists, Оп the other hand, 
those who saw in the spread of education the expression of 
à democratic Principle, who believed that no complete 
System could be established without the uniform inter- 
vention of the State, were in favour of management by 
properly elected ad hoc bodies, arguing that local taxation 
without representation was intolerable. In the absence 
of any common basis of agreement between the various 
denominations with regard to religious teaching, this party 
favoured a system of secular instruction, 


The National Public School Association 

In 1847 a committee was formed in Manchester t 
mote а “© plan for the establishment of a general 
of secular education in the county of Lancaster." ^ This 


developed into the Lancashire Public School Association. 
After a repulse in P. 
broader basis in 1850 


ciation. Among its Supporters were former members of 
dissenters, and men 
gist. The Secularist 


о рго- 


Seven and thirteen years of 
deficiency in revenue. The 
factor was recognised by 


ing пр any 


importance of the personal 
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endeavouring to place the position of the teacher on a 
sound economic basis, and steps of a somewhat doubtful 
character" were to be taken to secure energy and initiative. 
No provision was made for existing denominational schools. 
The secularists were forced to make concessions through the 
strong opposition of the Church, Wesleyans, and Roman 
Catholics, without however saving the Bill.* 

An active campaign was now begun to mould public 
opinion. Branches of the National Association were 
established in all the large towns, statistics and pamphlets 
were published and circulated, and free secular schools 
were opened in Manchester, Edinburgh, and elsewhere, to 
show the practicability of the secularist plan. A similar 
association came into existence at Leeds, but was some- 
what overshadowed by the local “‘ Voluntaryists." As the 
party attracted supporters from all classes it broadened its 
policy. It was ready to concede to denominational schools 
not only the right to exist and to participate in Parlia- 
mentary grants, but even to benefit from local rates. 
School fees would disappear. The policy was inconsistent 
and opportunist but it appeared to be the best way of 
saving the programme of the party from total eclipse. 


The Manchester and Salford Education Committee 

To counter these proposals the advocates of denomina- 
tional education had to find a method of advancing their 
own schemes. The Manchester and Salford Committee on 
Education was set up, its policy being to engraft a system 
of local rating on to the existing organisation.? It sponsored 
a private Bill applicable only to the boroughs of Man- 
chester and Salford which proposed to levy a rate of not 
more than 6d. in the pound in aid of existing schools. 
These were to be free but subject to a conscience clause and 
their management was to be undisturbed. The rate would 


r to stimulate or shame teachers, school 
ated, and salaries were to be dependent 
as well as upon the success of the 


1 For example, іп orde 
reports were to be circul 
upon the number of children 


teaching. 

? History of the Elementary School Contest, Adams, p. 152; Public 
Education, Kay-Shuttleworth, р. 37 et seq. 

3See Public Education, Kay-Shuttleworth, Chap. VI. and 


Appendix. 
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be administered by the Town Councils through the denomi- 
national managers. The Bill had the support of the 
Bishops, Wesleyans, and many dissenting ministers, but 
was opposed by Jews, Roman Catholics, Friends, etc., on 
various grounds, not the least important of which was that 
it provided for the compulsory use of the Authorised 
version of the Bible in all new schools. It was strongly 
opposed by the “ Voluntaryists," as was also a new ВШ 
introduced by the secularist party 
referred to a Select Committee. 
was collected, and both Bills wer 
for a Government proposal. 


- Both measures were 
А good deal of evidence 
€ set aside to make way 


Difficulties in the Way of a State System 


On all hands it was felt that something must be done to 
extend education by discovering some permanent source 
of local contribution to supplement State grants. The 
difficulty lay in devising a means whereby compulsory 
local contributions accompanied by local representation 


could be secured without unduly interfering with existing 
denominational schools. 


During the next few years a number of Bills were pro- 
posed by the various parties to meet the situa 
the Borough Bill was introduced by Lord John Russell on 
behalf of the Government to deal with education in towns. 
It proposed to give permissive powers of rating to Councils 
of incorporated towns to supplement the revenue of exist- 
ing schools by a sum equal to half of the income derived 
from other sources. Special grants might also be made in 
No provision was, however, made 
and the ВШ was dropped. A 
and unincorporated towns with 
ore than 5,000 was put into 
the Committee of Council. For 
grants were paid to managers in 
order to encourage regularity of attendance. The immedi- 
he Education Vote by more than 
nts, which were a’ great boon to the 
ed to boroughs in 1856. 


LA review of the evidence 5^ Volunta; yi ee р i 
H " ; ryist Standpoi $ 
1S given in The Case of the Ma hest. Educatii ] by H. 
Hinton, 1852; Part IL, у, аси а endi ` j 


tion. In 1853 


а half. These gra 
clergy, were extend 
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A new Manchester and Salford Bill was introduced, but 
opposed on the ground that it neglected to provide local: 
representation. Another Bill was proposed by Sir John 
Pakington in 1855. It provided for the permissive estab- 
lishment of local boards with power to aid existing schools, 
subject to the adoption of a conscience clause, and to erect 
and maintain new schools the creed of which was to be 
decided in each case by the dominant religion of the 
locality. Provision was made to safeguard the tights of 
conscience. All the schools were to be free. This Bill, 
together with another introduced by the secularist party, 
was dropped. Various schemes of like nature were brought 
before Parliament during the next fourteen years, and 
prepared the way for the Act of 1870. 

Two Acts of a different character are worth notice. 
Denison’s Act, 1855, gave permission to Boards of 
Guardians to pay the school pence of children in receipt of 
outdoor relief. It indicated the importance now being 
attached to universal education. The following year, 
owing to the great expansion of the work of the Committee 
of Council, a Department of Education was created by an 
Order in Council, and a Bill was passed in 1857 which 
provided for the appointment of a Minister as Vice- 


President. 


Dissatisfaction with the State of Education 

Dissatisfaction with the existing state of education was 
growing. А series of resolutions by Lord John Russell 
for revising and consolidating the Minutes of the Committee 
of Council, increasing the number of Inspectors, forming 
school districts, inquiring into the available means. of 
instruction, applying charitable funds, rating, electing 
school management committees, Bible reading and indirect 
compulsion, was rejected after a heated debate. E 

The education vote was steadily rising, and the existing 
System was becoming more and more firmly established. 
A good deal had been accomplished, but it was difficult to 
know what effective progress had been made. For a quarter 


the State had been making grants, and more 
eb suy dea If millions of public money had been 


th daha e 
ve enu А Opinion was divided on the question 


spent on education. 
E future developments. Had the Voluntary system shown 
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itself capable of meeting the demands made upon it? If 
so, was it capable of still further development? Or, on 
the other hand, were the various Voluntary agencies 
hiding fundamental defects under a show of activity? 


These were questions to which thoughtful men desired an 
answer, 


The Newcastle Commission, 1858-1861 i 


In response to a motion by Sir John Pakington, a Royal 
Commission was appointed in 1858 under the Duke of 
Newcastle ''to inquire into the present state of popular 
education in England, and to consider and report what 
measures, if any, are required for the extension of sound 
and cheap elementary instruction to all classes of the 
people.” 

The first duty of the Commission was to inquire into the 
complaints made against the existing system. The most 


prominent of these were that the cost of education was 
excessive and was still increasing, 


The system had confessedly acc 
ficial results. Was it to be regarded simply as tentative 
and provisional, or did it contain elements of durability 
capable of a definite development into a national System? 


Method of Investigation 
No complete account of the state of education in any 
class of the population or of any district in the country 


11п 1857 a Conference on N; 


Consort, reported that of some 
School— 


ational Education, under the Prince 
2,000,000 children in attendance at 


42 per cent. attended less than I year. 
22 „ » I or less than 2 years. 


I5 ” „ 2 " " 3 " 
9 n » S S w boy 
a ^" ” 4 ” ” 5 ” 
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ce of the children, many of whom left 


the m 9 to то years of age. Final Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Elementary Education 
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being available, ten assistant commissioners were appointed 
to investigate the educational condition of ten specimen 
districts and to supplement existing information. Of the 
selected areas two were agricultural, one being in the east, 
the other in the west of the country; two were manufactur- 
ing, one comprising Lancashire and the West Riding, the 
other the Midlands. Similarly two mining, two maritime, 
and two metropolitan districts were chosen. 


The State of Education 

The Report of the Commissioners was presented in 1861 
after three years of assiduous labour. Briefly, it reported 
that the plan of leaving the spread of popular education 
to the initiative of religious communities had been justified 
by results. More than one in eight of the population was 
being brought under school influence, and the proportion 
was steadily increasing. The weakness lay rather in the 
value of much of the so-called educational provision, the 
early leaving age of the children—comparatively few re- 
mained after тт years—and the poor standard of attend- 
ance. Even in inspected schools attendance only reached 
74:35 per cent. of the number on the books. Of thetwoand 
a half million children at school, little more than one and 
a half million were in public schools, and only about half 
of these were in schools open to inspection. The value of 
inspection was recognised on all hands, and inspected 
schools as a class were much superior to others. There 
were of course some very good private schools, but the 
great majority gave an education that had little value. 

Under the superintendence of the Committee of Council 
a good type of education had been set up, but it was con- 
fined to too small a proportion of inspected schools, and a 
good deal of levelling up was necessary, for not more than 
one-fourth of the pupils in this class of schools were receiv- 
ing a good education, and even in the best schools only 
about a fourth of the children reached the highest class 
and could be said to be ““ successfully educated." It is 
necessary to remark, however, that this last statement was 
challenged by Matthew Arnold and others as an assertion 
made without sufficient proof, and which in many cases 
would turn out to be untrue. Probably the criticism was 


more sweeping than it ought to have been owing to the 
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lack of attention given at the time to providing suitable 
education for the younger children, and the tendency to 
concentrate all attention on the upper classes, 

The pupil teacher system was regarded as '' upon the 
whole excellent,” while trained teachers had proved them- 
selves ““Ъеуопа all doubt greatly superior to the untrained.” 
The system of education that had grown up under the 
Committee of Council was too complicated; its results were 
felt to be incommensurate with the expense entailed: the 
system of Government grants was too limited in range, 
they were confined to a comparatively small number of 


assistance; further, the instruction given in schools was 
too ambitious and superficial in character. 


Recommendations 


The problems before the Commission resolved them- 
selves into a question of how to raise the general level of 
School work, how to deal with the irregularity of attend- 
ance, and how to simplify the system and further the 
establishment of efficient schools throughout the country. 
The Commissioners were divided as to the steps to take. 
A minority who feared increasing central control, a gradual 
diminution of local interest in and liberality towards 
education, and the ultimate advent of public management, 

* favoured the gradual cessation of grants except for build- 
ing purposes and trusted to awakened public interest and 


At the same time a conside 


table extension of the existing 
system of grants was sugges 


ted. These were to be of two 


1 See infra, РР. 372-3. 
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kinds: State grants from general taxation, and local grants 
from county and borough rates. They were to be directed 
toward increasing the efficiency, staffing, and average 
attendance of schools, and at the same time stimulating 
local interest. To be entitled to grants a school was to be 
registered, suitably housed, and provide at least 8 square 
feet of superficial area for each child in average attendance. 
The State grant was to be awarded on attendance, staffing, 
and the general tone of the school. The local grant— 
which was to be awarded by county or borough boards 
elected by quarter sessions or town councils—was to 
depend upon individual examination in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. That is to say, the system of “© payment 
by results " was recommended, with the object of making 
the actual teaching in schools more efficient and to 
distribute it more evenly among the scholars. '' There is 
only one way of securing this result, which is to institute 
a searching examination by competent authority of every 
child in every school to which grants are paid, with a view 
to ascertaining whether these indispensable elements of 
knowledge are thoroughly acquired, and to make the 
prospects and position of the teacher dependent to a con- 
siderable extent on the results of this examination.’’* 

It was not proposed to abolish school fees nor to intro- 
duce any system of compulsory attendance, such being 
regarded as neither attainable nor desirable in view of 
existing public opinion and the prevailing attitude towards 
child labour. As boys and girls could scarcely be expected 
to remain at school after 1r years of age it was important 
that they should commence schooling early; it was in 
improving the education for infants and young children, 
and in establishing half-time and evening schools, that the 


hope of the future lay. ү 

The Commissioners considered that by the adoption of 
some such plan existing requirements would be largely 
met. Poor districts would be supplied with the necessary 
means, local interest would be stimulated, and school work 
would increase in efficiency. At the same time by frankly 
recognising the value of the work done by the religious 


communities, by keeping existing relations unchanged, and 


1 Report, p. 157. 
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by looking to them to supply the motive power for the 
further extension of popular education they would effec- 
tually check any reaction against a State system. 

The Report was a compromise. Though outwardly 
unanimous it covered many deep-seated differences, and 
it inevitably aroused a good deal of criticism. Its statistics 
were challenged and its reports were regarded as untrust- 
worthy. It was soon evident that the division of opinion 
which the Commissioners had sought to avoid was inevit- 
able, so much so that the Government was not prepared 


to face the danger of attempting to embody the recom- 
mendations in a Bill. 


Mr. Lowe's Criticism of the Report 


It now fell to Mr. Lowe, as Vice-President, to meet the 
criticism of the Commissioners and say what measures the 
Government proposed to adopt. He admitted that the 
System was expensive, that instruction was deficient, and 
that the machinery was complicated, and said that the 
Government would remedy as far as possible the evils 
complained of. The plan of a local rate could not be 
entertained, as it would inevitably entail locally elected 
representation and public management and introduce the 
difficulties they had sought to avoid. The organic 
principles of the present system would be retained, with its 
denominational character, its foundation on a broad 
religious basis, and its practice of giving State grants in 
aid of local contributions. Any change must come through 
a modification of existing Minutes, and the backbone of 
it must be to discontinue the practice of paying grants 
direct to teachers, throwing more responsibility on local 


managers, and making grants depend partly on the results 
of individual examination. 


The First Code 


In order to present a clear vie 
and to facilitate its working Mr. 


year collected the various Minutes in force, arranged them 
in chapters according to subjects, and published them. 
This was the original Code, the authoritative statement of 


the Education Department as to grants and the conditions 


w of the existing system 
Lowe had the previous 
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determining their application.' This was now cancelled 
and a new series of Minutes—The Revised Code—presented 


to Parliament in 1861. 


The Revised Code, 1861 

This provided that grants should no longer be made to 
teachers holding certificates of competency,? but all pay- 
ments to a school should be massed into a single Capitation 
Grant and paid direct to the managers, leaving them to 
bargain as they liked with the members of their staffs. Іп 
other words, the teacher ceased to be in any way an 
employé of the State. He must possess certain qualifica- 
tions before his school was eligible for grant, but there the 
immediate interest of the State ended. At the same time, 
subject to the right of teachers already retired, the pension 
scheme was withdrawn. Grants could only be earned on 
pupils under 12 years of age, and were dependent on a 
certain number of attendances being made by the children, 
subject to the results of an individual examination by the 
Government Inspector of each child in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The girls must also be taught sewing as 
part of the regular instruction of the school. Local co- 
operation was stimulated by regulating the amount of 
grant by reference to the income derived from school fees 


апа subscriptions.? 
Schools had to b 
the scale of staffing W 


e adequately housed and staffed, but 
as less in proportion to the number 


of scholars than before. At the same time a lower class of 
certificates was instituted with the object of opening up 
for grants schools taught by teachers of a lower order of 
attainment. Grants to Training Colleges were cut down, 
and no allowance was to be made in future for building 


and for improving the premises.* 


been issued as а Parlia- 


% ulations had 
ea Ere al list of Minutes in 1855. 


1 An abstract of c 
858, and а chronologic 


mentary Paper in 1 


? See infra, р. 373- ee 
1 2 А Reprint of the Revise ode is given 
3 See infra, p. 122. - d Arnold's Reports on Elementary 


i ix to Matthew 
DAVE. mc qe S. Marvin, 1908. 


Schools 1852-1882, edited by F. Е 
were supposedly voluntary institutions, 


4 ining Colleges 
уус cant. E the cost was borne by the Government, 
Of the 43 million spent by Government on Education, 24 had gone 
in the training of teachers, stipends of pupil teachers, etc. 
7 


H. E. E. 
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Opposition to the Revised Code 


ason for these drastic measures was the policy of 
Mie to which the Government was pledged, and, as 
Mr. Lowe put it, “ If the new system will not be cheap it 
will be efficient, and if it will not be efficient it will be 
cheap." The plan excited great hostility on all sides. 
The tendency of its provisions, it was contended, 3 
lower the qualifications of the teacher, to diminish the size 
of the staff, to reduce the importance of teaching any sub- 
jects beyond the mere rud 


liments, to restrict the total 
amount of the grant, and to take away the inducement to 


keep children at school after тт years of age. On the 
other hand, it was maintained that under the new condi- 
tions every child would receive the educational attention 


to which it was entitled, that the managers an 
State would in future be 


was to 


contended 
as under a moral obligation to con- 
Payments conditionally due on their 
Managers protested that the system would 


ction, and that ““ 
was a delusive test of 


tinue the money 
certificates, 


‚ and was charac 
spoliation ever to be 


however, welcomed 
tendencies of primary 
if anything like efficie 


In introducing some modification 
1862 Mr. Lowe elaborated what h 
advantages of the plan. He point 
element underlay the whole system 
cation, that religious instruction in 
bé inspected as before, and that th 
Code was to deal with individuals 
gave the managers almost entire freedom, made the interest 
of the school identica] with i 
tested thoroughly the work 


5 into the scheme in 
€ conceived to be the 
ed out that a religious 
of Privy Council edu- 
Church schools would 
€ object of the Revised 


1 For a discussion of the actual effect. f d 
school sce infra, PD. 209-301. cts of the Revised Code on the 
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complete control over the educational grant. '' The object 
of the Privy Council is to promote education among the 
children of the labouring poor. Those for whom this 
system is designed are the children of persons who are not 
able to pay for the teaching. We do not profess to give 
these children an education that will raise them above 
their station апа business in life—that is not our object 
— but to give them an education that may fit them for that 


business.’’? 


The Working of the Revised Code 

The Revised Code came into operation in 1862. The 
to 12s. a head, 4s. to be paid on average 
8s. on the results of examination, one- 
third of the latter sum being withheld for failure in each 
of the three R’s. Children under six years of age were 
exempt from examination, but for the rest six standards 
were laid down, and no child could be presented a second 
time in the same grade. Half-timers were eligible for the 
same grants as those attending full time, and the develop- 
ment of evening schools was encouraged by making 
similar grants, but on a smaller scale, for pupils over 12 


years of age.* 
The immediate effect of the application of the Revised 
duction in the 


Code was a substantial and progressive ге 
total grant, together with a slow rise in average attendance 
due in some measure to an increase in the number of 


inspected schools.? 


grant was limited 
attendance, and 


1 See Final Report of the Cross Commission, 1888, p. 17. 


? In 1862 there were only 317 evening schools. 
3 The following list shows the average yearly attendance, together 
with the Parliamentary Grant:— 


Av. Attendance. Parl. Grant. 


1860 — 803,708 S eis £724,403 
1861 eres 855,077 aay 8 £813,441 
1862 888,923 xt 7774743 
1863 928,310 ^ vals £721,386 
1864 937.678 ee £655,036 
1865 1,016,558 hit £636,806 
1866 1,048,493 ee £649,307 


862 was partly due to the stoppage of grants 
and to alterations in the system of building 


The large drop in 1 
t of the Cross Commission, p. 18. 


for books and apparatus 
grants. See Final Repor 
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Supporters of the new system explained these figures as 
the result of greater efficiency in the administration of the 
grant, for whereas it had previously to be paid in full or 
not at all, it was now automatically regulated by the 
quality of the work done. Moreover, the decline in total 
grant merely exhibited the pre-existing unsoundness of the 
children's knowledge, and was a necessary preliminary 
to better work. Some idea of the backward state of the 
schools may be gathered from the fact that in 1863-4 only 
41 per cent. of the children in average attendance were 
presented for examination, and 86 per cent. of those over 
Io years of age were examined in standards too low for 
their аре.1 With experience the number of passes slightly 
improved, but at best the schools showed up very badly. 


Inspectors' Criticisms 


On the other hand, various inspectors testified to the 
cruelty and the over-pressure of children that resulted. 
There was a falling off of all higher subjects; teachers were 
being sweated; managers were thrusting all responsibility 
on the staffs, inferior teachers were being employed; teach- 
ing was much less intelligent;? there was a serious reduc- 
tion in the number of Pupil teachers, and the scale of 
payments necessarily resulted in a lower grant per head 
than was earned under the previous system. Matthew 
Arnold, who was among those opposed to the plan, notes 
however one good result, viz. that it had wrought a great 
improvement in the quality of school reading books. 


Modifications of the Revised Code 


ay 1867 sufficient experience had been gained to warrant 
e modification of the Revised Code in several important 
particulars. An additional grant was offered, designed to 
id promotion of the scholars, induce 

provide for the introduction of at 
ct so as to remove the reproach that 


ed to the “ be 
t . А "e Bgarly elements of the 
standard examination, At the Same time, to prevent the 


1 Minutes of the Со 


1 nmittee 9f Council 
? Cf. infra, pp. 299- s 
1862, et seq. еа Р 


See also Matthew Arnold's Reports, 
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supply of pupil teachers being checked at its source 
special bonuses were to be granted to schools. ( 

The introduction of the Revised Code had made Mr. 
Lowe one of the best hated men of the day. He was 
subjected to attacks оп а hands, and in 1864 was (unfairly) 
driven from office. In the same year his successor was 
able to establish the right of the Department to refuse 
grants for building where a conscience clause was not 
accepted. Experience of the working of the Revised Code 
was proving conclusively that the existing system would 
never succeed in providing education for the country. With 
the death of Palmerston in 1865 education was caught in 
the general reform movement. 1 


Movements Leading up to the Bill of 1870 

Men were becoming weary of the incessant struggle that 
centred round the education question. The times of 
prejudice against popular education were past. Few people 
now believed that it was dangerous for the poor to be able 
to read and write: opinion was strongly setting the other 
way. There were signs of a growing spirit of reasonable- 
ness and of a determination to compromise. Evidence of 
this was seen in the joining of secularists and denomina- 
tionalists to form the Manchester Education Aid Society, 
1864, a society formed to investigate the educational con- 
dition of the city and to get the children to school. The 
work of the society showed how impossible it was for 
voluntary effort to meet the situation. Accordingly the 
Manchester Education Bill Committee was formed, the 
first of three great organisations aiming at improving the 
machinery of education and responsible for educating 
public opinion. The culmination of their labours was the 


Elementary Education Act of 1870. 


The Manchester Education Bill Committee 

The purpose of the Committee was to press Parliament 
to establish a complete system of free compulsory elemen- 
tary education, supported by local rates and under local 
management. Existing schools were to be assisted subject 
to a conscience clause, but not otherwise interfered with. 


1 Cf, The English Constitution, Bagehot. Introduction. 
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New schools were to be unsectarian in character. АП 
schools were to be, open to local and Government 
inspection. The Education of the Poor Bill, drafted on 
these lines, was introduced by Mr. Bruce, Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council, in 1867, and was backed by 
Mr. Forster. It is interesting as being in essential particu- 
lars the same as the original draft of the 1870 Pill. It was 


at this time that Mr. Baines finally recanted his “ Volun- 
taryist ' views. 


The Birmingham League 

The same year (1867) saw the establishment of the 
Birmingham Education Aid Society.' Its investigations 
showed that many parents were unable to pay school 
fees, and emphasised the lack of educational provision 
and the necessity of compulsion if proper attendance was 
to be secured. Two years later the Birmingham Education 
League came into existence, with Mr. Dixon as chairman, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain as vice-chairman, and Mr. Jesse 
Collings as secretary. Its object was to secure the establish- 
ment of a system of elementary education for every child 
in the country. It aimed at making education free and 
compulsory, compelling local authorities to see that 
adequate school accommodation was provided in their 
districts, and founding and maintaining schools unsectarian 
in character by means of local rates, supplemented by 
Government grants. It also purposed to meet the 
conscientious objections of parents by giving only secular 
instruction to particular children, as well as by opening the 
Schools at stated times to teachers of the various denomina- 
tions. On certain conditions it would not withhold rate 
aid from sectarian schools. 

To implement this programme the League instituted a 
great educational campaign. Starting with a guarantee 
fund of £60,000, it opened over a hundred branch com- 
mittees in Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds and all the 
important towns in the country. Connected with it were 
many Churchmen as well as Nonconformists. It was 
acknowledged by all parties to have stimulated an interest 


1 History 


of the Elementary School Contest, 
. Chapter V. 


Francis Adams, 
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in popular education the like of which had not been known 
in the country before. 


The National Education Union 

As was only to be expected, an association of this kind 
called into existence ‘‘ Unions "' of a distinctly denomina- 
tional character at Birmingham and Manchester. The 
Manchester National Education Union, founded in 1869 
is the third of the three great organisations already men- 
tioned. It received the support of those who believed in 
developing education on already existing lines and feared 
the secularisation of the schools. Its policy was a very 
conservative one. Thus it proposed to make education 
compulsory by means of a vigorous application of the 


Factory and Workshop Acts. School fees of necessitous 
children only were to be paid, and all schools were to be 
denominational in character but subject to a conscience 


clause. 


The Welsh Education Alliance 
One other organisation must 


Education Alliance, which arose 


the policy of the League in recog 
schools. It demanded a system of secular schools, 


unsectarian in management, compulsory and free, leaving 
religious teaching to the parents and the churches. No 


recognition of any sort was to be given to existing 
denominational schools beyond allowing them to be 
transferred to the local authorities." 

ol Boards 


m of national education was for 


the future. The passing of the Reform Act 1867 prepared 
the way for dealing with elementary education. Politicians 
were fully alive to the importance of “ educating their 
masters "^ as Mr. Lowe put it, and the matter was taken in 
hand by Mr. Forster in the second session of Mr. 
Gladstone's Government in 1870.2 Mr. Forster’s interest 
al Arrangements for Primary 
Debates: Elementary Education 
1 Education Union. 


be mentioned, the Welsh 


through disagreement with 
nising denominational 


The Coming of Scho 
The building of a syste 


education, Н. W. 
1 Proposed Nation Education 
Holland, Chap. II. 
Parliamentary 


? See the volume of 1 
Bill, 1870, published by the Nationa 
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in education was well known. He chad supported the 
Education Bills of 1867-8; he prided himself in his Puritan 
ancestry, and was looked upon as an advanced Liberal. 
He found firmly implanted on the country a great denomi- 
national system that in spite of its defects had done the 
great service of rearing a race of teachers, 
schools, setting up a standard of education 
making the introduction of a nation, 
Accommodation for nearly two millio 
provided, three-fourths of which was in connection with 


the Church of England. In accomplishing this the Church 
alone had expended some £6,270,000 on building, and had 
raised £8,500,000 in volu 


ntary subscriptions for the main- 

tenance of the schools.1 
Liberals were agreed that to i 
these existing agencies was im 
Were prepared to g 


spreading 
‚ and generally 
al system possible. 
n children had been 


gnore or wholly set aside 
possible, though extremists 
О to such lengths. The question to be 
decided was whether a stop ought to be put to the further 
development of the existing system, 
€ encouraged to 
competition, with stem. Liberals and 
Nonconformists as a body undoubtedly favoured the 
former alternative, but to the surprise and disappointment 
k the other view. 
was clear and unmistakable. 
te necessity—a necessity of 
cy—to respect and to favour 
ts and machinery we found 
It was impossible for us t 
pt the tone which was conscien- 


‚ deserving 

hich led to their 
Ty as to their main 

purpose, and therefore to be supplanted by something 
they think better, . - + That has never been the theory 
of the Government, . When we are approaching this 


y unsatisfacto: 


+The Church Schools had 


also received some 6 illi i 
Government grants, + millions in 
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great work, which we desire to make complete, we ought 
to have a sentiment of thankfulness that so much has been 
done for us.'"! 

Similar sentiments were echoed by Mr. Forster, by Mr. 
Lowe, now Chancellor of the Exchequer, and by other 
prominent members of the Government, and adhered to 
unflinchingly throughout one of the greatest controversies 
of modern times, a controversy that continued for some 
years and for the time being effectually disintegrated the 


Liberal party. 


The Elementary Education Bill, 1870 

In introducing the Elementary Education Bill 1870 Mr. 
Forster estimated that about 1,450,000 children were on 
the registers of State-aided schools, with an average attend- 
ance of 1,000,000, but in the schools there were only two- 
fifths of the working-class children between 6 and 10 years 
of age, and only one-third between the ages of 10 and 12. 
In other words, there were 1,000,000 children unprovided 
for between 6 and 10, and half a million between то and 12 
years of age. An investigation? conducted the previous 
year had shown that a quarter of the children in Liverpool 
between the ages of 5 and 13 never entered a school, while 
another quarter attended schools where the education was 
worthless. A similar state of affairs existed in Manchester, 
Leeds, and Birmingham. It was to remedy this, “to 
complete the voluntary system and to fill up gaps,'? that 
the Bill was intended. It rested on two principles, viz. 
that there should be e within the reach of 
all, and that where suc hould 


be compulsorily provided. А 

In drafting the measure, due regard was paid to 
economy, to preserving existing schools from injury, and 
to offering no encouragement to parents to neglect the 
education of their children. Briefly, the Bill divided the 
country into school districts—municipal boroughs and 
civil parishes, the metropolis being treated separately—and 


fficient school 
h provision did not exist it s 


1 Speech, July 22nd, 1870. mo -— 
? An inqui onducted by Mr. (afterwards >11). oshua Fitc 
and Me D R TATON into the educational provision existing in 


Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Leeds. 
з Debates, p. 91. 
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powers were given to ascertain the deficiency of school 
accommodation. То remedy any such deficiency, the 
denominations were granted a period of grace and aided 
by building grants. Should they fail School Boards were 
to be set up, with rating powers to establish and maintain 
public elementary schools, and able to compel the attend- 
ance of children between 5 and 13 years of age. Boards 
might be set up at once on the request of the ratepayers, 
and existing Voluntary schools might be transferred to 
these bodies. It was also proposed to abolish denomina- 
tional inspection, to require a conscience clause, and no 
longer to insist on religious instruction being given a place 
in the curriculum as a condition of grant. An elementary 
School was defined as ‘‘a school, or department of a school, 
at which elementary education is the principal part of the 
education there given, and not including any school, or 
department of a school, at which the ordinary payments 
in respect of the instruction from each scholar exceed 9d. 
a week " (averaged over the whole School), a sufficiently 
general description, the interpretation of which became a 
fruitful source of controversy.! On grounds of economy 
the Government could not see its way to make education 
free, but special powers were granted to School Boards to 
pay the fees of necessitous children attending any public 
elementary school. 


The Bill a Compromise 


The Bill shows a peculiar blending of the programmes 
of the National Education Union and of the Education 
League. It followed the policy of the former in encourag- 
ing the development of Voluntary schools, which would 


t $ for grant (Minut 862- 
Previous to this, however, -schools ешн by "chien of anal 
€ under no such 


uch as to exclude 
1856-7, p. 42). See ante, P- 99. 
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rates. It followed the League in proposing to set up Board 
schools, managed by local bodies elected ad Aoc, and 
supported by local rates and government taxes. It also 
agreed with the programme of the League in its proposal 
to assist existing denominational schools out of the rates, 
but it differed in not limiting the growth of these institu- 
tions, in allowing them to retain their distinctively 
denominational character, and in leaving the local Boards 
to decide the nature of the religious instruction to be 
adopted in their respective schools instead of making it 


definitely unsectarian. 


Liberal Opposition 

It is not proposed to enter into details with regard to the 
controversies that centred round the Bill. It contained 
sufficient common ground to secure a welcome from all 
parties on its introduction, but opposition soon gathered. 
The main attack came from the League and was directed 
against the policy of extending the existing denominational 
system, both by giving a period of grace and by proposing 
toaid such schools out of the rates; against leaving religious 
instruction in Board schools to be settled locally; against 


the method of electing School Boards; against the nature 
use in denominational schools, and 


of the conscience cla 
The struggle centred 


against the retention of school fees. 


round the religious question. | 
isfied: with the support given 


The Church party were sat 
to the denominational position and supported the Govern- 
ment, while the latter, in a desire to meet the wishes of a 


considerable section of their own supporters, consented to 
cut down by a half the period of grace granted to the 
denominations to put their house in order. They also 
adopted for these schools a time-table* conscience clause, 
instead of requiring parents who objected to the tl 
teaching to lodge a protest in writing. Beyond this, how- 


ever, they would not go- 


5 f this was definitely to, sepa à 
Кору a separation, it is true, in ne pe Bu. ER 
reformers held to embody the great principle Я Ee ng re 
from ecclesiastical control for which they had been fig 


nearly a century. 


rate religious from 
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The Cowper-Temple Clause 


With regard to religious teaching in Board schools, the 
Government admitted that unending discord might 
result from leaving the decision to the local Boards. The 
proposed to get over the difficulty by leaving the Boards 
to decide in each case whether they would impose a purely 
secular system or would include religious instruction. 
“ The prevailing and very general desire and conviction of 
the people ” being for including religious instruction in 
these schools, the Government adopted Mr. Cowper- 
Temple's amendment as likely to meet the case. This 
was to the effect that ‘ no religious catechism or religious 
formulary distinctive of any particular denomination shall 
be taught in schools which receive rate aid.” This, it will 


be noted, involved much more than “ Bible reading with- 
out note or comment." It was hoped that by imposing 
this limitation upon the discretion of local Boards, it 
would on the one hand “ bring together the conflicting 
Opinions of various parties, and on the other, if not 
wholly get rid of what may be called denomination 


troversies, yet in a very large degree abate their ac 
and diminish their range besides, 


cases, abrogating them altogether.” 
Mr. Disraeli’s comm 
recalling, “ Nothing 
children of this coun 
instruction, should be 
find adequate religio 
passages from the Ho] «ev But... although 
no creed nor catechis 
duced, yet the 


al con- 
rimony 
in a large number of 


ent on this issue is, perhaps 
would be more unfair than t 
try, without any prev 


‚ worth 
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The Gove 
s Seg pone also went some way to meet the con- 
s objections of its supporters to assisting denomi- 


national s 4 
ШОШ "mc | us _ local rates; by dropping the clause 
төл icis g nstead higher Exchequer grants to these 
(No, 25) > E. the heat of the controversy, the clause 
cue di m required School Boards to pay the fees of 
кошы үшү at any public school—a clause that 
Sa Gane id inris d the same principle—was overlooked, 
ы p a fruitful source of irritation in the following 
E. е : arious other modifications were introduced, but 
ne question of compulsion and free schooling the 


ope would not give way. 
| e terms the БШ was passed by а coalition of 
mus. pv Conservatives, and became law on August 9th, 
БЕЙЕТ? ue ise e still ran high. Many Liberals 
e aiias T nad been betrayed, the leaders of the Govern- 
екелу е charged with bad statesmanship, with having 
ihe od a unique opportunity of settling once and for all 
ides ucation question through weakness and over-con- 
ideration of vested interests, and the Act was characterised" 
idu worst passed by any Liberal Government since 1832. 
ue aad however, has agreed in pronouncing the Act, 
eats ect as it was in some respects, as the most important 
ШЕ ure of the reform period, {ог none has entered so 
imately into the life of the people, or had more far- 


reaching and beneficial results.* 


Ach The Struggle for National Education, 
Gla By John Bright. For a discussion of the si 

adstone, Morley, Book VI. Chap. 111. 
Rose, Chap. ХГ. 


3 * 
See The Rise of Democracy, 


J. Morley. 
tuation see Life of 


CHAPTER V 
PERIOD OF PARTITION, 1870-1902 


“ You do not learn that you may live—you live that you may 
learn.’’—RuskIn. 


“ We hold fast to the faith that the ' cultivation of the masses,’ 
which has for the present superseded the development of the 


individual, will in its maturity produce some higher type of indi- 
vidual manhood than any which the old world h 


аз known,"— 
T. H. Green, 

With the Act of 1870 the experiment of partitioning 
the work of popular education between the State and the 
Voluntary organisations began. A Voluntary system, aided 
and supervised by the State, was left to compete with 
State system working through its local instruments, the 
School Boards. There was nothing inherently unfair in 
this, for at the time neither the magnitude nor the cost of 
the undertaking had been foreseen, The annu 
of educating a child had been steadily rising. 
past ten years it had increased by more than 
It was now 25s. 5d., but no one expected this to 
The most reliable computations gave 30s. as the cost of an 
efficient secular Schooling, and a 3d. rate was regarded as 
the utmost extent of the ratepayers' liabilities. Оп this 


basis the finance of the new measure was calculated. It 
i = 
was immediately evident, how 


a 


al expense 
During the 
one-third. 
continue. 


with the result that 
à disadvantage that 
as time went on, for 


ОО, а Sum ITS. 23d. in excess of the sum available 
for a pupil ina Voluntary school. A Voluntary System in 
fact was rapidly becoming unworkable. To remove an 


ry schools a charg 


e on the rates, but left 
nal character pra 


their denominatio ctically intact 
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The history o а ati 
falls into Sa eee rege SN. ey Pe i n 
a : 902, а period of partition, 
(2) after 1902, a period of annexation. The first was an 
era of ad hoc bodies. It saw the gradual passing of educa- 
tion into the control of popularly elected bodies and the 
growth of opinion in favour of making education а 
municipal service. In the second, education was estab- 
lished on a municipal basis. It was a period of great 
activity. A quickened sense of public duty led to increased 
attention being paid to the social and physical aspects of 
education, to the problem of the young wage earner, to the 
gaps in the system of education and the altogether inade- 
quate provision for adolescents. Without substantial 
reconstruction the existing system of national education 
was neither national nor was it a system. The task of 
remodelling it was taken in hand during the War in 1918. 
The growing cost of education soon made it the largest 
single item of local government expenditure. 


Education for Citizenship 
It has already been pointed out that equality of educa- 
tional opportunity has been the demand of the working 
class movement since the thirties. А great step towards 
the attainment of this end was made by the Act of 1870. 
Huxley, speaking as a member of the London School 
Board, only crystallised the views of many men up and 
down the country who were intimately connected with 
popular education when he said: ‘‘ I conceive it to be our 
duty to make a ladder from the gutter to the university 
along which any child may climb." It was in response to 
sentiments like these that School Boards promoted the 
system of Higher Grade schools and scholarships that did 
so much to foster the demand for a secondary school edu- 
evious to the Act of 1902. In more recent times 
to the demand for “а broad 
highway,” though critics have seen in the doctrine 
intellectual proletariat of only 

loyments and 


unfitted for manual emp 
have called 


mediocre ability, n 
n-literary occupations, 


discontented with all no 
for a “sieve” instead. 

It is a false and snobbish view of education which limits 
it to the study of letters and science and judges its success 
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bytheextent to which it recruits the black-coated professions. 
The ladder, the highway, and the sieve are all similes 
arising from a one-sided view of the end of education 
in a democratic community. They imply a form of 
individualism that is foreign to the principle of the move- 
ment from which they spring. As J. S. Mill taught, the 
meaning and consummation of all self-realisation is not 
selfishness but service. During the period with which we 
are dealing, this message was re-emphasised in different 
ways through the teaching of men like Ruskin, Herbert 
Spencer, and T. Н. Green. 

T. H. Green 


T. H. Green's words spoken at the opening of the 
Oxford High School for Boys may be recalled in this con- 
nection. ‘‘ Our high school, then, may fairly claim to be 
helping forward the time when every Oxford citizen will 
have open to him at least the precious companionship of 
the best books in his own language, and the knowledge to 
make him really independent; when all who have a special 
taste for learning will have open to them what has hitherto 
been unpleasantly called the ‘ education of gentlemen,’ 
I confess to hoping for a time when that phrase will have 
lost its meaning, because the sort of education which alone 
makes the gentleman in any true sense will be within the 
reach of all. As it was the aspiration of Moses that all the 
Lord’s people should be prophets, so with all seriousness 
and reverence we may hope and pray for a condition of 
English society in which all honest citizens will recognise 
themselves and be recognised by each other as gentlemen.’’! 
Man is by nature a citizen, and the end of all education, 
while allowing the utmost freedom for individual develop- 
ment, is the production of the honest neighbour and the 
good citizen. It was the “ sons of artisans ” to whom he 


looked to become the social and educational missionaries 
to the class from which they had sprung.* 


The Educational Teaching of Ruskin 
No one attacked. more vigorously or with Breater in- 
fluence the educational “ gospel of getting оп” than 
1 Works, Vol. III., PP- 475-6. 


? See Essay on T. H. Green in Six Radical Thinkers, MacCunn. 
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Ruskin. '' You do not learn that you may live—you live 
that you may learn."! The end of education is to make 
better men and better citizens, imbued with a passion for 
the public good. lt is impossible to do more here than to 
indicate the trend of Ruskin's educational message. Educa- 
tion occupied a necessary part in his system of social 
philosophy, the origin of which is to be found in his study 
of art and in the teaching of Carlyle. ‘‘ Let a nation be 
healthy, happy, pure in its enjoyments, bráve in its acts, 
and broad in its affections, and its art will spring around 
and within it as freely as the foam from a fountain.''? 
Art is nothing but the manifestation of the perfectness 
and eternal beauty of the work of God. There was, how- 
ever, little that was healthy or ennobling in the industrial 
system that Ruskin saw around him, so he was led to 
attempt to construct a truer social order, where “© every 
man must do the work that he can do best and in the best 
for the common good and not for individual profit." 
But to organise such a society composed of the maximum 
number of noble and happy human beings two conditions 
seemed necessary: (1) that all citizens should be well born, 
(2) that all should be well educated. Though hereditary 
predispositions made individual equality impossible and 
accordingly favoured a gradation of society, yet within 
these limits there was to be equality of opportunity, and 
special educational, social and industrial machinery under 
strong paternalistic rule was devised. ‘‘ I hold it indisput- 
able that the first duty of a State is to see that every child 
born therein shall be well-housed, clothed, fed, and 
educated till it attain years of discretion."? There was to 
be a free, compulsory State system of education, workshops 
and manufactories were to be under Government control, 
there were to be State works for the unemployed and old 
age pensions. 


At the same 
wealth, which was no 
** There is no wealth but Li 
of love, of joy, of admiration.” 

1 Crown of Wild Olives, Lecture IV. 

2 See John Ruskin, Social Reformer, J. А. Hobson, Chap. 11. 

3 Note on Modern Education, The Stones of Venice, Vol. III., 
Appendix 7. The whole note is well worth reading. 
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showing men how to live. It consisted not '' in teaching 
men to know what they do not know, but to behave as 
they do not behave." It implied a development of the 
whole man, physical, moral and intellectual, a training in 
and through social service. Upon the growth of individual 
and social character the very foundation of all social better- 
ment rested, for reform from without apart from a change 
in the inner man was powerless to accomplish anything. 
In bringing about this change of heart, however, education 
had a great place, and in this connection Ruskin places a 
high value on the influence of character-forming ideas, on 
the study of mankind, and on an intimate communion with 
nature free from all undue interference on the part of the 
teacher. ‘‘ The great leading error of modern times is 
the mistaking of erudition for education.’’! 


Ruskin and the School Curriculum 


His curriculum provided for (1) instruction in the laws 
of health, physical exercises—including riding, swimming, 
the art of offence and defence—and music; (2) training in 
reverence and compassion, in habits of gentleness, justice 
and truthfulness; (3) history and literature to be taught 
for enjoyment; (4) an accurate training in the use of the 
mother tongue, in natural science, and in mathematics, 
and (5) drawing and handicraft, which were to be com- 
pulsory, and, in the case of girls, training in domestic 
duties. At the same time the curriculum should be 
determined by local conditions and by the future occupa- 
tions of the pupils. Thus in cities mathematics and the 
arts might well be emphasised; in the country, natural 
history and agriculture; while in maritime districts physical 
geography, astronomy, and natural history would seem 
appropriate, the object being to provide a generous, mean- 


ingful elementary education upon which a technical educa- 
tion might be based.? 

Ж There are, indeed, certain elements of education which are 
alike necessary to the inhabitants of every spot of carth. Clean- 
liness, obedience, the first laws of music, mechanics, and geometry, 


i 3 
Peete Rig Modern Education, The Stones of Venice, Vol. ITI., 


? Time and Tide, Letter XVI. 
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the primary facts of geography and astronomy, and the outlines of 
history, should evidently be taught alike to poor and rich, to sailor 
and shepherd, to labourer and shop-boy. But for the rest, the 
efficiency of any school will be found to increase exactly in the ratio 
of its direct adaptation to the circumstances of the children it 
receives; and the quality of knowledge to be attained in a given 
time being equal, its value will depend on the possibilities of its 
instant application." 1 


Ruskin's Ideal School 

No one was more alive to the suggestive influence of the 
school environment. The school building was to be the 
most important of all public institutions, noble and 
castellated in design, and provided within with a library 
of best books, an art gallery and a museum, while round 
its walls were to be hung historical paintings. A garden 
and workshops—especially a carpenter's and a potter's— 
were essential, for one of the great objects of the school 
was to train pupils to handiness and to a sense of the 
dignity of manual labour. The test of the work was the 
effort put forward and the spirit of joy that pervaded the 
whole. The school was to be no results grinding-machine 
nor a place for doling out bits of knowledge. Showiness, 
superficiality, self-seeking, and punishment were to be 
unknown in an institution the: motto of which was “ Let 
nothing be done through strife or vain glory."* 


The Education of Girls Р 4 
Ruskin, in his reaction against the levelling tendencies 


of the day, finds no place for the modern woman in his 
new social order, and he undoubtedly approves of the 
intellectual subjection of women. They are to feel and 
judge rather than know. They are to be primarily useful 
and secondarily beautiful home-makers. But within these 
limits he provides for their physical education and for 
cultivating their imagination and sympathies by all that 
is best in nature, art and literature.? 


Industrial Influences in English Education : 
The ordinary Englishman is frankly sceptical of theories, 

and it is undoubtedly true that the main incentive to 

1 Fors Clavigera. 2 See Ruskin on Education, Jolly. 

3 See Sesame and Lilies. 
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improving the means of education has been the fear that 
indifference in this matter would seriously affect the com- 
mercial prestige of the nation. This motive has been 
particularly prominent in the demand for science and 
technical knowledge, and in the reform of the school 
curriculum. It may be said to date from the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851, which gave an opportunity 
for the first time of comparing the products of English 
manufacture with those of other countries, and which 
served to emphasise the importance of science and art in 
relation to industry. One result was the founding of the 
Science and Art Department at South Kensington and the 
beginning of active propagandism by Dr. Lyon Playfair 
and others on behalf of technical education. The move- 
ment received a further impetus as a result of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867. It found expression in the establish- 
ment of the City and Guilds of London Institute in 1880; 
it gave rise to the Royal Commission on Technical Educa- 
tion 1881-4, and to the rapid spread of technical instruction 
after 1890. In the primary schools the movement stimu- 
lated a feeling of intense dissatisfaction with the bookish- 
ness of the existing system, and a demand for the addition 
of new subjects, particularly drawing, science and manual 
work. Technical training was the watchword of the new 
movement. 

З Slowly and as the result of much experimenting it played 
its part in bringing about an enlarged view of the purpose 
of elementary education. The education had failed which 
did not give full scope for the development of the pupils' 
practical and constructive interests. While eschewing a 
narrow vocational outlook the later years of school life 
were seen to gain in purpose when the work was related to 
the activities and occupations of the world which pupils 
would soon enter as Wage earners. The ideal education 


Mes practical and realistic, capable when necessary of 
aking on a quasi-vocational character.! 


116 is important to note that di i i i 
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Social Influences in Education 

In the advance that has been made in popular education 
since 1870, three ideas then are clearly seen, viz. that each 
individual has a right to equality of educational opportu- 
nity, that education is a training for citizenship, and that 
on the right kind of school education the foundations of 
national prosperity rest. Since the school is so important 
in shaping the destiny of society and the life of the nation 
the doctrine of compulsory schooling follows as a corollary; 
further deduction along these lines provides the 
justification for free education, school meals, medical 
attendance, school baths, educational oversight during 
adolescence, etc., as well as the attention that is being given 
in schools to arousing corporate life and evoking ‘the 
qualities of leadership and service. Exactly how much the 
forward movement in popular education owes to the 
enthronement of democracy by the Liberal Reform Bills of 
1884-5 it is difficult to estimate, but their direct and indirect 
influences have undoubtedly been very great. 


Three Topics of Controversy 

The Act of 1870 provided three chief topics of contro- 
versy to be thrashed out during the years immediately 
following. Ought denominational schools to continue to 
receive public money; how far was the exercise of compul- 
sion to secure school attendance desirable; was it justifiable 
in districts where only denominational schools existed? 


inational Party 

d passed through its final stages, 
both parties, denominationalists and undenominationalists, 
were preparing for a new trial of strength—the former 
determined to use to the full the period of grace so as to 
put their house in order, the latter resolved on setting up 
School Boards at all costs. Educational zeal was never 
more successfully stimulated than by the sectarian 
differences at this time. The main activity came from those 
connected with the Church. The clergy and National 
Society exhibited amazing energy and succeeded, according 
to their own account, in doing in twelve months what in 
the normal course of events would have taken 20 years. 
By the end of the year they had lodged 2,885 claims for 


The Activity of the Denom 
Before the Act of 1870 ha 
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building grants out of a total of 3,342.! They also set to 
work, without any Government assistance, to enlarge their 
schools and so increased denominational accommodation 
enormously. The voluntary contributions in aid of this 
work have been estimated at over three million pounds. 
At the same time the annual subscriptions doubled.? In 
populous districts where the Church was either weak in 
numbers or where the growth of the working classes had 
outstripped any provision it could make, Churchmen took 


a prominent part in the founding and work of School 
Boards. 


The Struggle round the Act of 1870 


As if to counterbalance the enterprise of the denomina- 
tionalists the Education League redoubled its activities and 
received the backing of the extreme section of Nonconform- 
ists. A great campaign was started to compel Parliament 
to revise the clauses of the Act that were held to favour the 
denominational System. In November a good deal of 
excitement was caused by the first School Board clections, 
when it was found that the system of cumulative voting, 

i i the right of minorities, 


was able, when skilfully used, to carry a minority into 


power.3 


These early years present a Picture of turmoil, the 
battles that had been waged round the passing of the Act 
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compunction; indeed, the latter for several years availed 
itself of the permissive character of the Act, and served as 
a relief agency for denominational schools. Passive resist- 
ance to the payment of the education rate was practised by 
a section of Dissenters, and quarrels between School 
Boards and Town Councils were not uncommon. 

The extraordinary activity of the denominationalists 
induced the League in 1872 to adopt a definitely secularist 
platform and to urge the establishment of School Boards 
broadcast. For several years the League unsuccessfully 
attempted to pass a Bill embodying the main points of 
their programme—universal School Boards, secular 
schools, compulsory attendance, and the withdrawal of 
grants from denominational schools, leaving religious in- 
struction to be provided by the various religious agencies 
at their own expense. The extreme agitation, however, 
gradually died away, for Dissenters as a body showed a 
want of conviction with regard to the relative merits of a 
secular and an unsectarian system. In 1876 the League 
disbanded. Its main good had been done in educating 
public opinion to the importance of compulsory attendance 
and of improving the quality as well as the quantity of 


instruction.! 


The Progress of Board and Voluntary Schools 

It is interesting to compare the progress of the two 
systems. The returns of school accommodation in the 
various parishes throughout the country, made in accord- 
ance with the Act of 1870, showed that in about 40 per 
cent. of the cases no deficiency existed in 1871, and in a 
large proportion of those where deficiency did exist it was 
being made up by voluntary effort. In 1872 over a 
thousand new Voluntary schools were built. By 1876 the 
number of school places in England and Wales was found 
practically to have doubled in seven years, and of the 
increased accommodation two-thirds had been provided 


by Voluntary schools.* 


1 See. History of the Elementary School Contest, Chaps. VII.-IX. 

? In 1869 there were in England and Wales 1,765,944 school places 
in inspected schools, equal roughly to r in 12 of the population. 
In 1876 there were 3,426,318 school places, equal to about тїп 7 
of the population. Of the additional 1,660,374 places, 1,104,224 
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During the next five years accommodation was further 
increased by а half. Ву 1886 over 3,000,000 places had 
been added, one-half of which were due to voluntary 
agencies, and Voluntary schools were providing rather 
more than two-thirds of the school places in the country. 
In 1897 the proportion had fallen to three-fifths, but even 
then accommodation in Church schools alone was con- 
siderably greater than in Board schools.! 


The Problem of School Attendance 


But to augment school accommodation was itself not 
sufficient. The children had to be brought into the schools; 
and to be induced to attend regularly when they got there. 
This was no easy matter. Indeed it was one of the most 
important problems of this period. School Boards might 
compel attendance within their own districts, but over a 
large part of the country no such powers were in existence. 
Besides, the mere exercise of compulsion on unwilling 
scholars is not very satisfactory in its results. Poor and 
irregular attendance was due to diverse causes. Many 
parents had no great faith in schooling; many others, who 
were not unwilling to send their children to school, had not 
realised the importance of regularity; others, again, merely 
followed custom in setting their children to work. The 
idea of sending children to school as a duty was necessarily 
a thing of slow growth, and it implied that the parents had 
experienced the benefits of education, Various steps had 
to be taken to remedy this state of affairs. It was felt that 
the school itself must be made more attractive; that parents 


(or 62:5 per cent.) had been supplied by voluntary agencies, 270,148 


of these being in 1,077 new schools, erected at a cost of over £300,000 
11 grants and 11 millions in 


12,756,911 to 2 352,724, Report, 18 { 
›552,724, + 1897-98. In the 25 years 1870 

9 1895 the Church had Spent nearly 73 millions on Roadie 5 P 
igest of the New Education ». = 
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should feel that something useful was being learnt there; 
means should be found to encourage teachers to take an 
active interest in improving the attendance at their own 
schools; and further steps should be taken to check the 
tendency to employ child labour, and to exert pressure on 
weak or indifferent parents. In other words, reform was 
to be looked for through improvements in the curriculum, 
through improving the teaching power of the school, and 
through a re-arrangement of grants, supplemented by com- 
pulsory powers of school attendance. 

Indirect compulsion had existed previous to 1870, 
through the operation of the educational clauses of the 
Factory and Mines Acts. These had made education com- 
pulsory in two ways, either by making the employment of 
children between 8 and 13 years of age conditional upon 
part-time attendance at school—as was the case with the 
Factory Acts since 1833—or children might be exempted 
from further schooling if they could present a certificate of 
proficiency in reading,’ writing, and arithmetic—as was 
provided in the Mines Act of 1860 for children ro to ІІ 
years of age. This alternative method was incorporated 
into the Factory Acts in 1874. From 1870, however, 
alongside the Factory and Mines Acts, we have growing 
up a system of compulsion by means of Education Acts. 
The result was a highly complicated system that was a 


fruitful source of litigation, and which badly needed co- 


ordinating and simplifying. Besides bringing children into 
schools, the Education Acts worked steadily towards 
establishing a higher minimum age for employment than 


was provided by the Factory Acts." 


The Growth of Compulsion 
The permissive powers of the Act of 1870 to make 


attendance by-laws were extended and made more effective 
by several other measures. In 1873 a short amending Act, 
among other provisions, made obligatory the attendance at 
school of children whose parents were in receipt of Poor 
Law relief, and required the guardians to pay the school 


fees. 
1 See Child Labour in the United Kingdom, Introduction and Part 


I., Frederic Keeling, 1914. 
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Lord Sandon's Act, 1876 


The Act of 1876, passed by a Conservative government, 
aimed directly at improving attendance. 
for its declaration that it was the duty of every parent to 
see that his child received efficient elementary instruction 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
penalties for defaulters. 
under то years of age und 
between the ages of 10 a 
“ Labour” 


It is memorable 


I. Inspector after passing 
eading, writing, and arith- 
ances during each of five 
s put upon the employment 
as given to those who came 


ons of the Act local 
Boards where these 
elsewhere School Attendance Com- 
In order to allay the fears of Nonconformists, the 


her unnecessary or 
xtensively into use. 
ablishment of day 
refractory children 


was overlooked, for it w: 
Provision was also m 
industrial schools to w 


as not brought e 
ade for the est 
hich vagrant and 


Proposed to give a sum 
say, half the estimated 


n what it was evident would be an 
unequal struggle. 
*This was called the Dunce' 
Were required, "е, 


In 1900 350 attendances 
2 This Provision was dropped shortly afterwards, 
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The Education Act of 1880 

A further step was taken by Mr. Mundella's Act of 1880. 
The framing of by-laws by School Boards and Attendance 
Committees to govern the school attendance of children in 
their localities ceased to be permissive and became obliga- 
tory. No child between то and 13 years of age was allowed 
to be absent from school, even half time, without having 
obtained a certificate stating that he had reached a certain 
standard of education fixed by the local by-laws.’ At the 
same time the Dunce's certificate was restricted to children 
13 years of age, who must however continue to attend 
school half time for another year. The Cross Commission 
of 1888 laid great stress on the indirect incentives to regular 
attendance already mentioned, and advocated the raising 
of the half-time age to 11.* 


The Rise in the School-leaving Age 

In 1893 the lowest age at which children might be wholly 
or partially excused from attendance at school was тї, and 
in 1899 this was raised to 12. Exception was, however, 
made for children in agricultural districts who under 
certain conditions might become half-timers at rr. In 
al authorities were allowed to raise the age of 
ndance from 13 to 14. Within a few years 
f age was wholly released from 
school over more than half the country unless he had 
passed the seventh standard. In 1909 the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Partial Exemption from School 
Attendance recommended the total abolition of the half- 
time system and the retention of all children at school 
beyond 13 years of age, save where necessity or the 
beneficial nature of the employment could be proved. А 


1These standards still vary considerably between different 


districts, see e.g. Report, 1881-2. 

of these Acts on average attendance can be seen 
e following statistics. In 1860 the percentage 
t-aided schools was 74°35, in 1870 68:07. The 
and unwilling scholars brought the number 
In 1880 average attendance was 70:бт, in 
1886 76-31, and since then the percentage has steadily risen. In 
England in 1905 it was 88-11, in Wales 85:4; in 1912 it was 88-86 
and 87:22 respectively. This percentage was lower than for the 


previous four years. 


1900 loc 
compulsory atte 
no child under 14 years o 


? The importance 
by reference to th 
attendance in gran 
accession of feeble schools 
in 1875 down to 66:95. 
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fruitless attempt was made in 1911 to give effect to these 
proposals and at the same time allow local authorities to 
raise the age of compulsory attendance to 15 and require 
attendance at continuation classes for not more than 150 
hours up to 16 years of age. In 1914 there were over 
70,000 half-timers in the country.! No one defended the 
practice. Even in Lancashire, it was retained, according to 
Mr. (Sir D.) Shackleton, for no other reason than that “ it 
was the custom of the district." It was abolished by the 
Education Act r918 which required all children without 
exception to continue at school until the end of the term 
following their fourteenth birthday. In 1939 the age of 


exemption was raised to 15, exemption being made for those 
who entered '' beneficial employment.’’2 


Steps taken to Increase the Efficiency of Elementary Schools 


Simultaneously with the expansion of educational 
accommodation, a steady effort was made by the central 
authority to improve school buildings and staffing, to 
widen the curriculum, and to encourage a more generous 
view of what the elementary school ought to accomplish. 
This was effected by constant modifications in the condi- 
tions under which’ financial aid was dispensed to the 


schools. These conditions were set out in successive Codes 
and in Instructions to Inspectors. 


The Code 


Previous to 18 


70 the various Codes wer 
than the codifie 


e nothing more 
ducation Department, 


time being on which 
ould be distributed. A 
introduced, 


1 The number of halt timers in 1886 w 
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it assumed all the force of a new Act of 
Parliament. lt was by regulations set out in the Code 
that the provisions of the various Education Acts were 
carried into effect. This procedure remained unaltered 


unopposed, 


until 1926.' 


The New Code of 1871 

The first Code of the new series, The New Code 1871, 
introduced a number of important changes in the manner 
of awarding grants. For the first time secular schools 
became eligible for grants, as the condition making the 
reading of the Scriptures compulsory was withdrawn. А 
further slight relaxation was introduced by extending the 
grants to efficient schools where the average school fees did 
not exceed gd. a week, instead of limiting it as hitherto? 
to schools attended by children whose parents were 
engaged in manual labour. All school fees charged by 
School Boards had to be approved by the Department to 
check unfair competition with Voluntary schools. 

At the same time the six standards of the Revised Code 
were modified, and a higher degree of attainment required. 
The old Standard I. disappeared, the remaining five were 
renumbered, the old Standard 11. becoming the new 
Standard I., and a new Standard VI. was added. These 
standards underwent a further slight modification two 
years later, and in 1882 a Standard VII. was included. A 
more generous scale of grants was introduced, 6s. for 
attendance and 4s. for a pass in each of the three R's, 
while for infants a grant of from 8s. to 10s. was paid 
according to the accommodation provided. 

In order to encourage а more liberal curriculum, 3s. was 
paid for a pass in not more than two н з 
by children in the three upper standards; 250 attendances 
was still a condition of grant, and the total grant could not 
exceed the total local income obtained from school fees, 
subscriptions ОГ rates, etc. Evening schools were 
encouraged by à grant of 45. for attendance and 2s. 6d. 
for a pass in cach of the three R's. Accommodation had to 


be calculated on а basis of eight square feet per child (80 


* specific subjects А 


1 See infra, p- 462: 2 See ante, pp. 99, 100. 
з See infra, p. 317- 
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cubic feet),* and attention was to be given to ventilation 
and lighting. Two years later vi 1 
schools was made essential. Surprise visits to schools might 
now be paid by inspectors. Time-tables had to conform to 
definite regulations, and from one-tenth to one-half of the 
grant might be deducted for various breaches of the 
regulations. Schools had to be in charge of certificated 
teachers, but certificates might be granted to efficient acting 
teachers of ten years standing over 35 years of age.2 The 
Instructions to Inspectors at this time (1872) provide a 
pointer to the policy that had guided the Education 
Department since the issue of the Revised Code. Inspectors 


provision for warming 


In 1874 the attendance grant w 
set aside to encoura 


‚ but an extra 45. per head 
n throughou 
y in any two * 
gtammar, geography, history 
was а further effort to liberali 


grants of from fro to £15 were made in aid of schools in 
poor districts,4 
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schools in poor districts, the grant was allowed to 
rise to 17s. 6d. per child in average attendance before it 
was liable to be reduced by excess over the local income. 


In practice only the best schools were found to reach this 


limit. 


The Mundella Code 

In 1882 some very important changes were introduced. 
To prevent hardship and to check the temptation to fraud, 
grants were paid on the average attendance over the whole 
school. All children whose names had been on the books 
for 22 weeks were now examined, even though they had 
not completed 250 attendances. The primary school 
syllabus underwent further modification and a merit grant 
of Is., 2s. ог 3s. was introduced. Experience had shown 
that though two schools might obtain the same ratio of 
“ passes," yet the quality of the work done might differ 
considerably. The object of this grant was to encourage 
better organisation and discipline, more intelligent instruc- 
tion, and generally a higher quality of work, while 
lessening the harshness of the system of payment by results. 
The good intentions were not disputed but in practice the 
new system was found to press hardly on pupil and teacher 
alike.! 


The Growing Burden on the Voluntary Schools 

The effect of these various changes was to increase con- 
siderably the burden of the Voluntary schools. In the 
twelve years that followed the passing of the Act of 1870, 
the Church, for example, had practically doubled the 
number of its schools and of its certificated teachers, the 
average attendance and the amount of annual school 
subscriptions? 

During the same period the cost of maintenance had 
increased from 25s. 5d. to 34s. 62d. per child in average 


EG А.М. Newton's reminiscences of the system in his History of 


the Elementary School. 


1870. 1882. 

2 Number of schools 6,382 11,620 
Accommodation 1,365,000 2,385,000 
Average Attendance 844,000 1,538,000 
Certificated Teachers 9,631 18,634 

£329,000 £600,000 


Annual Subscription 
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attendance. Of this sum 15s. 9d. was met by Government 
grants and бз. 1014. by contributions. In Board schools 
the cost was 41s. 6}d., of which 16s. 2d. came from Govern- 
ment grants and 17s. from the ratepayer. The struggle to 
make ends meet, to conform to the increasing demands of 
the Education Department, and to compete with Board 
Schools was daily becoming more severe. A powerful 
memorial from the National Society to Mr. Gladstone 


(1883), praying for further assistance, only elicited the 


reply that the supporters of the denominational system 


had entered upon the terms of the Act of 1870 with their 
еуез open and with full knowledge of the amount of public 
assistance to be expected. Undeterred by the rebuff, how- 
ever, an agitation was kept up in the country and in 
Parliament, and in 1886, with Lord Salisbury as Prime 


Minister, the denominationalists found a Ministry sympa- 
thetic to their cause.! 


The Cross Commission 


The time was ripe for an investigation of the progress 
during the past 15 years, and for this a Royal Commission 
was appointed, with Lord Cross as chairman, to inquire 
into the workings of the Elementary Education Acts in 
England and Wales. The points for investigation were, in 


brief, (1) how far existing provision was adequate and 
suitable, and how far the machinery provided by the 
Education Acts was able to meet further requirements; 
(2) the nature and efficiency of existing Systems of school 


1 Та this denominational moveme 


nt Roman Catholics occupied a 
foremost place. Their activity is 


shown by the following data:— 


No. of Present at 

Schools. Accommodation. Inspection, 
1870 350 101,556 83,017. 
1874 67 Е 119,582 
159,576 
200,158 


rphy, Edited for the ХУ. Club, 
cyclopaedia, 


pithily put it (1914), 
action ever since, 
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mposition and qualifications of the 
ssional preparation of teachers, and 
the working of compulsory attendance; (3) the system of 
moral and religious instruction, the suitability of the school 
curriculum, and the possibility of engrafting on to it some 
system of technical instruction; (4) the relation of elemen- 
tary to higher education. The Commission sat for more 
than two years, collected a voluminous mass of evidence, 
and issued a majority and a minority report, the former 
signed by 15 and the latter by 8 Commissioners, the broad 
difference between the two being that the majority were 
predisposed to favour the extension of the denominational 
system, aided by local rates, alongside the Board schools; 
the minority were altogether opposed to rate aid divorced 
from popular management, and would make the denomina- 
tional school the exception in a system of public education 


unsectarian in character. 
Majority and Minority Reports: Accommodation and Equip- 


ment 
On points of detail the 
between the two reports. 


management, the co 
inspectorate, the profe 


re was considerable agreement 
Both agreed that school accom- 


modation ought to be provided for one-sixth, and in certain 
industrial districts one-fifth, of the population, and that 
on the whole the demand had been fairly met. The time 
had come when the State might with justice be more 
exacting in its demands for higher hygienic conditions in 
schools, for playgrounds, for furniture and structural 
arrangements that primarily had in view the use of the 
building as а day school, for desks adapted to the size, 
age, and physical comfort of the children, while 10 square 
' feet (тоо cubic feet) should be the minimum accommoda- 
tion per child in all upper schools, and 9 square feet in 


infant schools. 


The Smaller School Boards 

The small School Boards had in a number of cases not 
been very competently managed, and greater efficiency 
would result if they formed voluntary associations; this 
would economise expense and attract а greater variety of 
local talent; a similar t was desirable in the 


arrangement 
management of denominational schools. 


H. E. E. 
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should be opened to 
hould be increased: 
not depend on the 
be taken to increase 
teachers; additional 
as urgently needed, 
sirable, but while the 


g of compulsory attendance 
there was no doubt that the magistrates had not always 
Supported the Attendance Committees, That по serious 


d was due to the cautious 
Way in which it had been introduced, Now, however, the 


€ sentiment of the country 
was predominantly in favour of a religious basis of instruc- 
tion. The majority, however, Supported definite doctrinal 
teaching on th 


ard schools was highly valuable, and in 


asing attention should be given to moral 


The System of Promotion Unsatisfactory 


The quality of the instruction in secular Subjects, as 
tested by examination, had on the whole shown continuous 
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improvement. The system of payment by results had had 
а bad effect on promotion, for schoolmasters had, not un- 
naturally aimed at presenting as many of their pupils as 
possible in the lowest standards where success could most 
easily be guaranteed. One of the great difficulties of the 
Education Department had been to see that a due propor- 
tion of children benefited from the work of the upper 
standards. In 1872 the children in Standards IV. to VI. 
numbered only 17:96 of the whole; in 1886 the proportion 
had risen to 34:68. At the same time the index of back- 
wardness had diminished. The proportion of scholars over 
10 years of age presented in the three lowest standards had 
fallen from 63.71 per cent. in 1872 to 36.33 per cent. in 
1886. The percentage of passes remained almost 
unchanged. It was 83.57 per cent. in 1864 and 85.87 per 
cent. in 1870, after which it fell off, but began to recover 
in 1878, and in 1886 it was 85-99 per cent. The standards 
after the New Code of 1871 were, of course, higher, and 
other subjects were gradually taking up part of the school 


day. 


The Curriculum 

Both reports considered a more liberal curriculum than 
existed in many schools to be imperative, as well as a more 
elastic system of grading children than the rigid yearly 
standards allowed. Moreover, a uniform curriculum for 
the whole country was not desirable. There should be 
considerable diversity between schools, the determining 
factors being the special needs of the district and of the type 
of children in attendance. In all schools much more 
attention ought to be given to work of a more practical 
character, and steps should be taken to engraft on to the 
present system a curriculum of a vocational—‘‘ technical "' 
—character for the older children. Special Government 
aid ought to be afforded for the erection of manual work- 
shops, and there should be an active development of 
technical instruction under the care of the municipalities. 


Payment by Results 

The system of ‘‘payment by results” had, in the opinion 
of the Commissioners, undoubtedly tended to stereotype 
instruction, to give a wrong emphasis, and to hinder 
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development. ‘‘ We are unanimously of opinion 
А раан system of ‘payment Ьу results ' is carried 
too far and is too rigidly applied, and that it ought to be 
modified and relaxed in the interests equally of the 
scholars, of the teachers, and of education itself." But 


while the majority were not prepared to recommend the 


total abolition of the System if it could be rendered less 
harsh in its o 


peration, the minority would do away with it 
altogether. They considered the attitude of the Dep 


art- 
ment was mistaken, and they proceeded to lay down the 


principles which have more and more guided the policy of 
the Board of Education, and may in fact be said to 


namely, to see that the 
machinery are all right, 


"anagement and 
with well-graduated curri- 
ed teachers, and buildings, 
апа well equipped with School requisites; 
that it should be the duty of the State to secure that all 
these conditions are fulfilled, and to aid local effort to a 
considerable extent, but leaving a substantial proportion 
of the cost of school management to be met from local 
resources other than the fees of the scholars, . and by 


its inspection to secure that the local authority is doing its 
duty satisfactorily,’” 


responsibility for maintenance, 
сша, a liberal staff of well-train 


for special expenditu 
domestic teaching, etc. The ma. 


at the whim of 
1 Final Report, Cross Commission (Minority), P- 249. 
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officials. In addition they urged that once a school building 
had been passed as satisfactory by the Education Depart- 
ment, if further structural alterations were required a grant 
should be made to assist in the carrying out of the work. 
They also suggested the application of local rates to augment 
the income of Voluntary schools so that they might compete 
more effectively with Board schools, a procedure, as the 
minority pointed out, that would upset the settlement of 


1870. 


Evening Continuation Schools 

All the Commissioners were strongly impressed with the 
importance of evening continuation schools, and with the 
need for a thorough revision of the existing system, which 
had now outgrown its usefulness and was in a state of 
decay. The average attendance had dropped from 73,375 
in 1870 to 26,009 in 1886. These schools, which primarily 
aimed at teaching the three R's, were first aided by grants 
in 1851, and their usefulness steadily increased up to 1870.' 

The Act of 1870 regarded them as elementary schools held 
in the evening and limited them to pupils between 12 and 
18 years of age. The age limit was raised to 21 by the 
Code of 1876. The number of students needing this particular 
form of schooling was steadily declining. In 1882 other 
subjects were admitted, but the rule that every scholar 
must take an examination in the three R's was still 
enforced. This was now felt to be a mistake. What was 
wanted was a new type of curriculum more in touch with 
the everyday needs of the pupils and determined by local 
conditions. Classes would still be necessary to revise the 
work of the day schools, but there was need for preparatory 
classes for higher work inscience, art, and technology, and for 
schools of a more recreative and social type. In the words 
of the Report, '' the evening schools of the future should 
be regarded and organised chiefly as schools for maintain- 
ing and continuing the education already received in the 
day schools.’’* They should be opened without upper age 
limit, and should enjoy much more freedom to adapt them- 
selves to particular conditions. Though compulsory 


1 Statistics are only available since 1862. 
? Final Report, Cross Commission, p. 164. 
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attendance was urged, the Commissioners were not prepared 
to recommend 16.1 


Relation of Elementary and Secondary Education 


A good deal of evidence was also collected wi 
to the grading of schools and the relation of elementary to 
higher education. The lack of adequate secondary school 
provision, the need for a great accession of lower grade 
secondary school accommodation and the importance of 


democratising the whole system of secondary education 
had been emphasised b 


у the Schools Inquiry (Taunton) 
Commission 1864-7. Among other things they recom- 
mended the establishment of local authorities with power 
to levy rates, to erect secondary schools and to enlarge 
but nothing had come of it. They 
ols into three grades according as 
majority of the pupils was 18-19, 


th regard 


grade type, correspondi 
the Taunton Commission? 


Higher Grade Schools 


After 1870 this 
School Boards. 


апа Manchester. The definition of th 
elementary school was one “ 


"' was interpreted 
jean d instruction could be given to 
& minority of the pupils at 
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that could be earned by individual pupils from the Science 
and Art Department for a pass in а written examination 
in one or more of a long list of subjects. In 1872 another 
potential source of revenue was opened by the large grants 
offered by South Kensington for an organised three years' 
course in science, the object of which was to encourage 
systematic scientific training.' There was a great deal of 
diversity in the actual constitution of these higher grade 
schools. The one at Sheffield took children above Standard 
V. and the school was thrown open as a prize to the 
children of the town. The upper part of the school was 
arranged as an Organised Science School, teaching 
chemistry, machine drawing and construction, magnetism, 
electricity, light and heat, and drawing. The Central 
School, Manchester, one of the four higher grade schools 
in the city, was also an Organised Science School. Some- 
- times children of Standard III. were admitted. Elsewhere 
these higher grade schools were practically elementary 
schools with supplementary classes In some districts 
their effect was seriously to injure the endowed secondary 
schools by offering a modern education at a cheap rate. 
Opinion about them differed considerably. Some, for 
example Matthew Arnold, thought they hindered the estab- 
lishment of a system of secondary education. Others 
opposed them on the ground that they removed the picked 
pupils from the elementary schools and so lowered 
the general standard of effort. Others considered them a 
middle-class provision. But many were enthusiastic in 
their support. Both reports of the Cross Commissioners 
viewed them with favour, but they pointed out the need 
for a sharp delineation of the respective spheres of different 
types of schools, primary, higher grade and secondary, 
the need for establishing a complete system of 
secondary schools, the importance of giving to all an 


as an Organised Science School instruction for at 
k for three years had to be given according to a 
This had the bad effect of diminishing the 
urriculum to vanishing point. Only three 
d in 1886, but they developed rapidly 
aken to provide for the introduction 
cts. 


1 For recognition 
least 15 hours a wee 
prescribed course. 
literary subjects of the c 
schools of this type existe 
later. In 1895 steps had to be taken 
of a larger proportion of literary subje 

2 Мг. Balfour elaborated this point in introducing the Education 


Bill 1902; see Hansard, cv., рр. 850-3. 
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ity to benefit by means of exhibitions in either 
epe or secondary schools and of giving these 
institutions a bias determined by the locality. T hey also 
suggested that supplementary classes might, in certain 
cases, serve very much the same purpose as higher grade 
schools, and in large towns efficiency might be further 
secured by careful experiments in grading schools so as 
to get the maximum efficiency from staffing and from the 
congregation of pupils of approximately equal ability.? 
Finally, the majority report considered that the time had 


education, some more 
ation should be found 
5 far as possible, the grave and 
inequitable differences which existed between the two 
chools, and to eliminate 


for the future the friction and collision that had often arisen 


between them. 


Results of the Cross Commission 
The Re 
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ges. 
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Schools for boys, and Science, physical exercises and 
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d to provide for a larger fixed g 
extension of Training College ac 
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tinuation School Code, which swept away the old concep- 
tion of the evening school. The attendance of persons up to 
21 years of age was recognised for the purpose of grant. 
Examination was abolished and inspection without notice 
substituted. Payment was made on the work of the school 
as a whole instead of on the attainments of individual 
students, and fixed grants were paid on the number of 
hours of instruction given instead of on average attendance. 
These changes gave the schools a new lease of popularity, 
and by 1900 the attendance was six times as great as in 


1892. 


Free Schooling 

For some time a good deal of attention had been given 
to the question of free schooling, for many felt that under 
а system of universal compulsory attendance the payment 
of school pence could not continue indefinitely if the 
maximum benefits were to be obtained. It has already 
been pointed out that both Adam Smith and J. S. Mill 
had been of opinion that the expense of elementary school- 
ing might without injustice or without pauperising the 
recipients be made a State charge. To argue, as many did, 
that because the State compelled parents to educate their 
children, the State ought to pay, was neither well founded 
nor convincing. The growth of public opinion in favour 
of free schooling was due to the spread of democratic ideas, 
to the belief that every child should have open to it.the 
best available means of self-improvement without undue 
hardship to the parent, and that no child should be 
debarred from opportunities to develop his capabilities 

rough inability to pay fees. 
n p the 3 Free Schooling ” Elementary Education 
Act was passed, with few dissentients, by a Conservative 
Government. This Act gave parents the right to demand 
free education for their children. A grant of ros. on 
nce was made for each child between 3 and 
r5 years of age on condition that no fee was charged 
except where the average payment had exceeded тоз. а 
year, in which case the reduced fee and the aid grant 
together were not to exceed the amount formerly paid by 


average attenda 


1 See ante, рр. 20, 57- 
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the pupils. Moreover, if the Education Department was 
satisfied that there was inadequate free elementary school 
accommodation in any district, it might direct free schools 
to be established under the Act of 1870. 
was to make the great majority of elementary schools free, 


to reduce greatly the fees in the remainder and to bring 
free education within the reach of all. 


Legislation for Afflicted Children 

A steady widening of the s 
in matters of education was 
tion of afflicted children w 
charge by the passing of th 


The net result 


phere of public responsibility 
apparent. In 1893 the educa- 
às made a national and local 


€ Elementary Education (Blind 
and Deaf Children) Act. This provided that children who 


Were too blind to be able to read the ordinary school books 
or too deaf to be taught in class with normal children must 
be sent to special schools. Imbeciles and pauper children 


ities concerned were the School 
ural District Councils and the 
e Committees, Attendance was 
d 16 years of age.? The object 
ap under which these children 
be self-respecting, and as far as 
members of the community, and 
oping into habitual paupers, 
Departmental inquiry, 
d epileptic children—the 

ve and Epileptic Children) Act— 
Was passed. It was, how 


The Elementary Educ 


a similar 


ation (Defective and Epileptic 
i igatory for a local educa- 


(Deaf Children) Act 1 lowered tl 
» compulsory school attendance for deaf ebd, Be де 
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classes or schools, and (2) what children were epileptics 
and thereby unfitted to attend the ordinary public elemen- 
tary schools. It became the duty of the local authority 
to provide suitable education for the children either in 
specially approved day classes or in residential institutions. 
Low grade feeble-minded children had to be notified to 
the local control authority.* 

The development of adequate provision for these 
children who are estimated at 1 to 2 per cent. of the child 
population, was prevented by the War.* They attracted 
renewed attention later, partly as a result of the growing 
interest in the problem of the feeble-minded generally and 
partly because of the increased attention to individual 
differences in school children which accompanied the de- 
velopment of psychological tests of intelligence. Children, 
far from falling into two categories, the normal and the 
subnormal, were seen to exhibit every grade of capacity 
from feeble-mindedness to genius. The division of children 
into more or less arbitrary groups, the low grade feeble- 
minded, the high grade mentally deficient, the dull, the 
normal, the bright and the gifted or very superior, carries 
with it an obligation to provide the right kind of education 
{ог each.? The better understanding of the problem and 
the range of possibilities opened up is proving beneficial 
not only to the subnormal but to education generally. 


The Development of Local Government 
A broadening of the basis of local government and a 
simplification of local government areas was brought about 


1 Mental Deficiency Act, 1913. 
2 The inadequacy of the provision available is seen from the 
returns for 1922. It was estimated there were about 150,000 
defective children in England and Wales, of whom about 41,000 
were provided for. There were 181 day schools maintained by 
local education authorities with accommodation for 14,506 pupils. 
There were also 21 boarding schools with accommodation for 1,618 
pupils. Of these 15 schools and 1,242 places were not under local 
education authorities. Other children were provided for in special 
classes as part of the organisation of the ordinary school. | 
з Feeble-mindedness involves more than deficient intelligence. 
It is a matter of individual and social ineffectiveness. | The means 
of evaluating the ability just to get on from inability to do so 
remain to be discovered. See The Unstable Child, Mateer. A 
oard of Education and the 


Joint Departmental Committee of the B ў 
Board of Control was set ир 1n 1924 to explore the whole question; 


see infra, p. 480 f. 
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in 1888 by the passing of the Local Government Act, > 
measure of first rate importance that set up County and 
County Borough Councils on a popular basis all over the 
country. The following year, the Technical Instruction 
Act authorised these new bodies together with the councils 
of borough and urban sanitary authorities to supply techni- 
cal and manual instruction, thus carrying out the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Technical 
Instruction. No assistance could be given to public 
elementary schools, a conscience clause was imposed in all 
institutions working under the Act, the governing body of 
any aided school had to include representatives of the local 
authority, and the rate was limited to a penny in the pound. 
In 1890 the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act 
allotted to the County and County Borough Councils 
annually a large variable sum—the Whisky Money— 
arising out of the customs and excise duties, which might 


be devoted to the provision of secondary and technical 
education. 


Decline in the Popularity of ad hoc Bodies 

These measures are indicative of 
the county and munici 
tion authorities rather 


the tendency to favour 
pal bodies as the future local educa- 
than the School Boards. -The failure 
of the School Boards in rural districts has already been 
mentioned. Experience had shown that if local education 
was to be administered successfully, it must be in the hands 
of authorities of broad and enlightened outlook, working 
over comparatively large areas. While many of the larger 
School Boards were enlightened and progressive and had 


à unique experience of local educ 
view of their res; 


о 
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duration and would be more than compensated by a wider 
understanding of the scope and importance of education 
as a large, essential and costly local government service. 
The Education Act 1902 decided the issue so far as England 
and Wales were concerned by abolishing School Boards. 
In Scotland, on the other hand, local education remained 
in the hands of bodies elected ad hoc. Each system has 
its particular merits and each represents a compromise. 
The problem will be met with again in discussing the Edu- 


cation Acts of 1902 and 1918.' 


Financial Difficulties of the Voluntary Schools 

Between 1890 and 1902 the Voluntary schools found it 
more and more difficult to make ends meet, for though 
Parliament increased its grants, the effect was more than 
counterbalanced by increased demands due to the rising 
standard of education. There was no room for doubt that 
the denominational schools had the support of the Con- 
servative party and of a considerable section of the com- 
munity, and that а determined effort would be made to 
retain them as part of the national system of education. 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, after nearly twenty years' un- 
failing opposition to the Voluntary schools, came forward 
in 1890 as the defender of a system which he estimated 
represented a capital expenditure of anything from 28 to 
40 millions, and received over three-quarters of a million 
a year in voluntary subscriptions. Both Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour left no doubt that they too regarded the 
denominational schools with marked favour. 


Demands of the Church Party 
In 1895, with the return of the Conservative party to 
power, а conference on national education was summoned 
by the Archbishops. The result was а memorial to the 
Prime Minister (Lord Salisbury), backed by the whole 
weight of the Church, disclaiming any desire on the part of 
Churchmen to free themselves of their responsibilities, but 
setting out the principles that should be kept in view in 
The religious charac- 


framing any new Education Act. — ат; 
ter of education should be maintained and the existing 


1 See рр. 151 Ё, 198 Ё. 
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denominational system preserved; parents should have the 
right to determine the religious instruction provided for 
their children and steps should be taken to safeguard the 
rights of conscience of Church parents whose children 
attended Board schools equally with those of N 
ists in Voluntary schools; 
colleges should be allowed t 
for secular education; the pre 


onconform- 
denominational schools and 
o participate in public grants 
servation of variety in the type 
and management of schools was an educational asset, 
efficiency being guaranteed by the system of public inspec- 
tion, examination; Teports and audit. The r7s. 6d. grant 
limit should be abolished and grants readjusted so that 
poor schools would not be penalised in comparison with 
the rich; increased grants, preferably from the Exchequer, 
should be made and further facilities afforded for the 
federation of Voluntary schools; educational means in the 
shape of classes or scholarships provided by School Boards 
should be available to all on equal terms; facilities should 
be provided for special religious instruction in both Board 
and Voluntary schools and for establishing denominational 
Schools where parents demanded such provision.! 


The Education Bill, 1896 


The Government Tesponded with the Education Bill 1896, 
which for the first time aimed at co-ordinating the various 
branches of education under a single authority. It proposed 


County Borough Councils the 
rities with power to control and 
lon and supervise technica] in- 


1 parents demanded it. 
1 Board might hand Over its powers to the major 
to justify these measures 
more than half of the 
1 Elementary Education, Gregory; 


$ 2 also The Church and Education 
since 1870, published by the Church C i 
B Chek loremis ommittee for Church Defence 
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children were in Voluntary schools, that since 1870 Church- 
men had spent over seven millions on buildings and were 
subscribing another two-thirds of a million annually, that 
Board schools were able to spend nearly a quarter more 
than Voluntary schools, and that the voluntary system 


represented a saving to the taxpayer of over 2} millions 


а year.’ 


The Relief of Voluntary Schools 

The Liberal party viewed the Bill with dismay. It not 
only raised the religious question, it seemed designed to 
kill the School Boards. The whole issue of local education 
authorities was raised. In view of strenuous opposition 
the Bill was withdrawn.? The following year a Voluntary 
School Bill was forced through Parliament abolishing the 
17s. 6d. limit, freeing schools from the payment of rates 
and providing ап “‘aid grant'' of 5s. to be paid through 
the Association of Voluntary Schools formed for the 
purpose. А corresponding measure for the relief of 
necessitous School Boards was passed thesame year. Both 
Acts were avowedly temporary expedients—stop-gaps until 
a more comprehensive scheme could be brought forward. 
In the next few years various unsuccessful efforts were 
made by the Opposition to get Parliament to consent to 
the establishment of a universal system of School Boards.* 


The Royal Commission on Secondary Education, 1894. 

The Education Bill 1896 was a recognition of the fact 
that the problem of secondary, no less than of elementary, 
education had to be faced. Public interest had been 
focussed on the question by an important conference held 
at Oxford in 1893, and by the Report of the Bryce Com- 
mission of 1894-5, appointed to consider ''the best methods 
of establishing a well-organised system of secondary educa- 
tion in England.'^ А discussion of the best means of 
unifying elementary and secondary education under one 
local authority was debarred by the terms of reference. 


1 Cf, Mr. Chamberlain's estimate, p. I4I. ? See infra, p. 428. 
3 See The Education Crisis, published by the National Education 


Association. 
а Mr. James Bryce was the Chairman. 
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The Report had important implications for elementary 


education in designating higher grade schools secondary 
schools. 


Lower Grade Secondary Schools 


It pointed out that while more or 1 


ess elementary instruc- 
tion was given in these scho 


ols, they taught subjects which 
could not be deemed elementary; further they received, in 


respect of pupils who were beyond the so-called standards, 
no grant from the Education Department, and filled, in 
fact, the functions of third grade secondary schools. They 
recommended that these schools together with organised 
science schools should be treated as secondary schools and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the authority for secondary 
education, a course which was adopted in 1902. Very soon 
in a few large urban authorities a new type of higher grade 
school, the selective Central School, began to grow up. 
The Education Act 1918, by requiring authorities for 
elementary education to make adequate provision for ad- 
vanced instruction by means of central Schools and in other 
ways, encouraged the establishment of what was in effect 
a lower grade secondary school provision, outside the 
jurisdiction of the authority for secondary education, and 
thus raised an issue of great importance, not only as regards 
school organisation, but local government. 


Secondary Education in Rural Areas 


In rural areas the endowed grammar schools afforded a 
very inadequate secondary school provision, while higher 
grade and organised science schools were practically non- 
existent. In order to provide for children in these districts 
two methods were suggested. One was to remodel the 
endowed schools in the smaller towns and villages and 
attach to them boarding houses or hostels with moderate 
charges. The other was to establish in a certain number 
of rural elementary schools a secondary department or 
“higher subjects’’ might be 
the surrounding districts. 
convenient of access and 
and girls. The proposals 


1 See pp. 202, 214, 418-19. 
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were based on experience in Scotland and foreshadowed the 
system of rural central schools proposed by county educa- 
tion authorities after 1918. 


The Education Ladder 

The Commission recommended the unification of the 
central authority by the creation of a General Department 
of Education under a responsible Minister with a per- 
manent secretary and a consultative education council of 
which one-third should be appointed by the Crown, one- 
third by the Universities, and one-third co-opted. The 
new Board of Education was to absorb the Education De- 
partment and the Science and Art Department, and under- 
take much of the work of the Charity Commission. The 
Report also recommended the establishment of County and 


County Borough Authorities for secondary education 


responsible for providing adequate secondary school 
accommodation in their respective areas and empowered to 


aid out of the rates secondary schools not directly under 
their management. It also advocated a great extension of 
the scholarship system already begun by County and 
County Borough Councils as a result of the Technical In- 
struction and Local Taxation Acts of 1889 and 1890 for the 
further education of children from public elementary 


schools. 

“ We have to consider the means whereby the children of the less 
well-to-do classes of our population may be enabled to obtain such 
secondary education as may be suitable and needful for them. 
As we have not recommended that secondary education shall be 
provided free of cost to the whole community, we deem it the more 
needful that ample provision should be made by every local authority 
enabling selected children of poorer parents to climb the educa- 
.. The assistance we have contemplated should be 
of a carefully graduated system of scholarships, 


according to the age at which they are awarded 
ch they are tenable.” 1 


for 
tional ladder. . 
given by means 
varying in value 
and the class of school or institution at whi 

Other recommendations dealt with the inspection of 
secondary schools, with the establishment of a system of 
school examination by the central authority, and with the 
registration and training of teachers in secondary schools. 
1 Royal Commission on Secondary Education, Vol. I., pp. 299-300. 
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The Meaning of Secondary Education 


The Report shows a remarkable insight into the whole 
problem of secondary education. Had the same liberality 
of outlook prevailed generally there is little doubt that the 
course of national education after 1902 would have been 
shaped differently. Many still regarded secondary educa- 
tion as a ''superior'" education requiring a special 
preparatory training, as essentially a ‘‘ middle class’’ 
provision that was well worth paying for by those who 
could afford it. It was conceived in general as being 
predominantly literary in character without any particular 
orientation other than towards the university. The con- 
nection between secondary and technical education was 
little understood. 

Secondary education, the Report said, ‘is the education 
of the boy or girl not simply as a human being who needs 
to be instructed in the mere rudiments of knowledge, but 
it is a process of intellectual training and personal 
discipline conducted with special regard to the profession 
or trade to be followed. . . . АП secondary schools, in 
so far as they qualify men for doing something in life 
partake more or less in the character of institutes that 
educate craftsmen. Every profession, even that of winning 
scholarships, is a craft, and all crafts are arts. But if 
secondary education be so conceived, it is evident that 
under it technical instruction is comprehended. The two 
are not indeed identical, but they differ as genus and species, 
or as general term and particular name, not as genus and 
genus or as opposed terms. No definition of technical 
instruction is possible that does not bring it under the head 
of secondary education, nor can Secondary education be 
So defined as absolutely to exclude from it the idea of 
technical instruction. . . . Secondary education, there- 
fore, as inclusive of technical, may be described as 
education conducted in view of the Special life that has to 
be lived with the express purpose of forming a person fit 
to live it.” 

Secondary schools should 
types of education, modern, sci 
may with advantage often ex 


provide accordingly three 
entific and technical. They 
ist in combination but the 


1 Report, p. 136. 
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main concern in these schools is that they should be 
adapted to the locality, the emphasis in Lancashire or 
Yorkshire being different from that in Norfolk or Devon- 
shire. They must remain schools, not become workshops. 
Modern languages are not merely media for commercial 
correspondence, the sciences catalogues of materials for 
use in trade, the arts and crafts mere methods for producing 
certain effects or results. They are opportunities for 
intellectual development, for the cultivation of taste, and 
for the exercise of constructive skill or inventive faculty. 
** If these schools can so teach their subjects, they will 
become homes of the humaner studies, the parents of a new 
culture in no way lower than the classical, and this they 
have the more need to do, as their purpose is to send men, 
not to the university, but straight into the work of life. 
Schools of their type have a function so important, and 
ve a range of studies so extensive, that the leaving 


may ha 
forced up to the higher limit," that is to 


age may easily be 
18 years of age. 

The first Regulations for secondary schools 1904 took a 
narrower view and followed an easier path. They 
encouraged in all schools a general education through a 
graded course of instruction and laid down a minimum 
curriculum consisting of English, History, Geography, 
Languages, Mathematics and Science which must occupy 
at least 211 hours a week before time was found for 
'' physical exercises, drawing, singing, manual training, 
housewifery . . . and for such other subjects as may 
profitably be included in the curriculum of the school.'' 
The rise of selective central schools, junior technical and 
junior commercial schools, junior art departments and the 
like are so many attempts to break away from this rigid 
view of secondary education. The institution of free place 
scholarships by the Liberal Government in 1907 had the 
effect of keeping in check any tendency on the part of the 
new and revived secondary schools to become class schools. 
The Beginnings of the Modern Scholarship System 

In 1895 the total number of County and County Borough 
scholarships offered to boys and girls from primary schools 
in England was under 2,500. Of these the majority were 
available at endowed schools, but a number could be held 
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at higher grade schools and technical institutes.” The diffi- 
culty in the way of any considerable extension of the 
system was the lack of adequate secondary school accom- 
modation. By r9oo the number of scholarships had 
doubled, being now 5,500, a number, however, quite in- 
adequate to the need. It was only after 1902 that the 
passage from the primary to the secondary school became 
in any way effective.? 

This was brought about by the development of the 
system of Free Place Scholarships which began in 1907. 
In that year the Board of Education made it a condition 
that in all secondary schools in which a fee was charged 
a proportion of places, ordinarily fixed at 25 per cent. of 
the admissions in each year, should be open w. 
Scholars of public elementary schools. 
25 per cent. might be raised or low 
school in view of its special character and circumstances. 
The free place examination arose as an outcome of this 
regulation. The number of ex-public elementary school 
pupils in secondary schools steadily grew, until it was not 
uncommon to find anything from 50 per cent. to 75 per 
cent. of such pupils in fee paying secondary schools which 
were directly or indirectly in receipt of government grant.3 
There was also a slow but steady growth in the number of 
free secondary schools in different parts of the country. 

In 1920 the Departmental Committee on Scholarships 
and Free Places recommended that the percentage of free 
places calculated on admissions should be raised from 25 


to 40 for each area generally and normally for each school, 


ithout fee to 
This figure of 
ered for any particular 


1 There were, of course, scholarships offered by endowed schools 
themselves. Th 


up by the I 
4 Scholarshi 


ary educa- 
ntermediate Schools Act of 1889. In 


54 145. той. See Special Reports of 
Vol. 115; p. 49. For English schools вес 

"mission or d 1 Jol. 
T, доки ТЕ [дә 2 Secondary Education, 1894, Vol 


of Education, IQII-12, 
Chap. I. and the Repor l Committee on Scholar- 
1920. 


pupils in grant-aided secondary schools 
l pupils; see Historical Tables reprinted from 
of the United Kingdom, Н.М. Stationery 
Office, 1934; also Report of the Board of Education, 1937. А 
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that the provision of secondary schools should be increased 
to provide at least 20 school places for each thousand of 
population, and that the discontinuance of all fees in 
secondary schools should be regarded as a prospective 
policy to be carried out as soon as the conditions of 
national finance allowed. In 1924 any authority might 
award free place scholarships up to 40 per cent. of the 
admissions. * 

As an outcome of the economies which resulted from the 
financial crisis 1931 free secondary schools disappeared 
and free places gave way to ‘‘special’’ places. All awards 
had now to have regard to the financial circumstances of 
the parents. Scales of allowances had to be approved, and 
all secondary schools had to charge approved fees. A 
temporary limit was also imposed on the number of special 
place awards. When there was a return to normality four 
years later, grant-aided schools were allowed to offer any 
number of special places from a minimum of 25 per cent. 
to тоо per cent., subject to income limits. Some local 
authorities adopted the тоо per cent. basis, which meant 
that all pupils wishing to enter a secondary school took the 


same examination. 


The Board of Education 

The reorganisation of the central authority was made 
possible by the Board of Education Act 1899, which co- 
ordinated the various activities of Whitehall and South 
Kensington, replaced the Committee of Council and the 
Science and Art Department by a Central Board of Educa- 
tion with greatly extended powers, under a President and 


1 On March 31st, 1923, there were about 136,890 free place pupils 
in grant-earning secondary schools in England and Wales, repre- 
senting nearly 38 per cent. of the total number of pupils in the 
schools. Atthis date Bradford had 17:6 free places per 1000 of the 
population, Halifax 7:9, Manchester 4:3, Oldham 2:0, Sheffield 4-7, 
Cardiff 8-1, Rhondda 10°5, Merthyr Tydvil 13-7, Swansea 6:3, У. 
Answers in Parliament, Times "Educational Supplement, March 
14th, 1925. The School Government Chronicle, Aprili925. . 

of 90,960 children entering grant-aided secondary schools in 1937, 
62,740, or 69 per cent, were awarded special places; 225,287 
children, ог 46'5 per cent. of all the pupils in secondary schools, 
were wholly exempt from the payment of fees, while 9'2 per cent. 
of the remainder were partially exempt. 
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Parliamentary Secretary, and provided for the establish- 
ment of a Consultative Committee.1 


The Cockerton Ji udgment 


on Department had been 
Report, 
ad to scrutinise 
cing done, In 1895 
Spection 
for examination. Tw. f “ payment by 
results ” disappeared. In 1896 the Department of Special Reports 
Was established under the charge of Mr. (later Sir) Michael Sadler, 
Board of Education Library was opened. 
"теш and After, Sir George Kekewich, 
A Memoir, Bernard M. Allen; Sir Robert 
Servant, Bernard M, Allen, 


the Technical Instruction Acts. 


2 See William Garnett, 
Morant, A Great Public 


* With powers under 


CHAPTER VI 


ANNEXATION—EDUCATION UNDER MUNICIPAL 
CONTROL, 1902-1914 


“ Our energies and our prosperity will be more fruitful and safer, 
the more we add intelligence to them."—MarTTHEW ARNOLD. 


The Education Act, 1902 

Mr. Balfour's Education Act (1902) marks the beginning 
of a new epoch in the history of English Education. It 
affected an administrative revolution by drastically reduc- 
ing the number of authorities concerned with education, 
abolishing School Boards and putting education on a 
municipal basis. It laid on local authorities the duty of 
maintaining Voluntary schools, other than the fabric, and 
keeping them efficient. It enormously extended the scope 
of public education by empowering the development of a 
system of rate-aided public secondary schools to supplement 
the altogether inadequate provision of endowed secondary 
schools. It fostered the development of technical and 
higher education and aimed at securing the co-ordination 
of all forms of education, primary, secondary and technical, 
by placing it, as far as political exigencies would permit, 
under the control of a single authority. У 

A review of conditions at the beginning of the century 
will show the extent of the administrative changes brought 
about by the Act and the complexity of the problems dealt 
with. 
Administrative Arrangements Before the Act 

In 1902 the powers for elementary education in England 
and Wales were exercised by over 3,300 independent 


authorities, These comprised upwards of 2,500 School 
Boards and nearly 800 School Attendance Committees 
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which administered school attendanc 
School Boards were non-existent.! A 

Other authorities were empowered to administer the 
Technical Instruction Acts, The county councils and 
county boroughs, some 130 in number, administered the 
funds accruing under the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Act 1890, the “ Whisky Money,” and these and 
the local Sanitary authorities, that is to say, the boroughs 
and urban districts, had Power to raise up to a penny rate 
for purposes of technical and Secondary education. In 
1902 nearly 350 of these authorities were rating themselves 


and were busily at Work extending the provisions of 
Secondary and technical education in the country.? 


Education Organised on a Municipal Basis 
Every important enquiry 
national education during the 
forced to consider how far loca 
necessary, what the constitutio. 
be, and for what Sort of area 
responsible. The Newcastle 


е in districts where 


into the development of 
past half century had been 
1 education authorities were 
n of such authorities should 
à local authority should be 
Commission on Elementary 
! On January Ist, 1903, powers for elementary educ: 
exercised by 3351 independent authorities. Of “the. 
School Boards and 787 were School Attendan 
up as follows:— 

School Boards 


ation were 


56 2564 were 
ce Committees made 


England Wales 

London , š " А Р І == 
In County Boroughs, « 58 А Я " А : 8 
In non-County Boroughs 116 ous em E qES 
In 2865 Civil Parishes , 2007 In 607 Parishes 356 
2182 382 

School Attendance Committees, not under School Boards: 
County Boroughs , T . 8 — 
on-County Boroughs $ + 105 5 
rban District Councils . 89 2 
Unions , ко. 528 50 
3o 7 

Within the Same schoo] attend. 


School Attendance Committees 9,575,467. 
See Report of the Board of Education, 1902-3, 
2 Two County Councils, 24 Count 
I95 Urban Districts in E а 
Boroughs and r4 B 
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Education (1861) recommended that a county board of 
education should be appointed in every county or division 
of a county, and that every corporate town of more than 
40,000 inhabitants might appoint a borough board of 
education. The School Inquiry Commission 1868 proposed 
the establishment of provincial or county authorities with 
à proviso that towns of 100,000 inhabitants or more should 
be allowed to withdraw from the jurisdiction of the pro- 
vincial Boards and rank as provinces of themselves. The 
Technical Instruction Commission 1884 expressed the 
desirability of powers being given to ''important local 
bodies like the proposed County Boards and the Municipal 
Corporations to originate and support secondary and 
technical schools." The Cross Commission 1888 also 
favoured the county and municipal organisation of educa- 


tion. 
Finally, the Bryce Commission on Secondary Education 


(1895) recommended the adoption of the administrative 
county and county borough as the unit for secondary 
and technical education. Notwithstanding obvious incon- 
veniences due to size, population, etc., the advantages for · 
educational purposes of these well recognised administra- 
tive and rating areas with a public spirit of their own were 
considered to outweigh any advantages that might arise 
from adopting the parliamentary division or any ad Aoc 
area formed for the purpose whether for geographical 
reasons or on grounds of population. Voluntary combina- 
tion suggested a means whereby many difficulties could 
be overcome. 


The Problem of Areas 

An influential body of opinion thus favoured a division 
of the country into a relatively small number of administra- 
tive areas for all forms of education, the local authorities 
for which should be the county councils and the county 
borough councils. It was realised that the local manage- 
ment of elementary education in a large area would con- 
stitute a. difficulty. This, however, it was thought might 
ac cac wa qoot pp 
the Education Bill, 1896. 
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5, urging that the small 

local interest and to 
Many of the non-county 
d shown that good use 


at any rate were ready to extend their 
by including for educational pu 
around, 

Others pointing to th 
educational work, afra 
consideration if treat 


е volume and technical character of 
id that it would receive inadequate 
ed as one among a number of local 


cause of education would be best served by keeping it in 
the hands of ad hoc bodies. 


Part II. and Part ПІ. Authorities, 
Between these riy 
The Education Bill of 1896 which 
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areas, retaining their power to raise up to a penny rate for 
higher education. That is to say, education was put on a 
municipal basis and entrusted to some 333 local 
authorities.! London was dealt with separately.? 

Several authorities immediately availed themselves of 
the option to amalgamate and relinquished their powers 
and duties. The number of statutory authorities which 
actually came into being was thus reduced to 328.? 


The Vitality of the Denominational Ideal 

The Education Act 1902 affords a striking illustration of 
the vitality of the denominational ideal in this country. 
For some years there had been a growing determination on 
the part of a section of the community to insist on the 
rights of parents to denominational instruction in every 


1 There were in addition some 878 smaller boroughs and smaller 
urban districts which had no powers at all in connection with 
elementary education, but possessed concurrent powers for higher 
education, and were limited to the expenditure of a penny rate, a 


negligible sum, generally speaking. 


2 The councils of the administrative counties and county boroughs 
were described as Part 11. authorities after the section of the Act 
which concerned them. The councils of municipal boroughs and 
urban districts were called Part III. authorities as being concerned 
for all practical purposes with elementary education. 


3 By 1922 the number of authorities had been further reduced 


to 316. In 1937 Twickenham relinguished its powers to Middlesex, 
thus reducing the number of Authorities to 315. The following 
Table gives comparable data for 1921 and 1937. The latter figures 
are in italic, and the figures of population for that year are approxi- 


mations: Population 


Administrative counties (other than London) 61 20,781,430 
62 23,465,000 


I. 
Areas for elementary education within the 


administrative counties: 

(a) Areas under County Councils бт 14,731,006 
62 16,470,000 
125 3,752,027 
(b) Boroughs P Оо 

istri 2,297, 
(c) Urban Districts ^j mek 
82 12,620,563 
2. County Boroughs E nu 
1 4,483,249 
3. London Н аав 


2 


Statistics of the Board of Education, 1921- 
Report of the Board of Education, 1937. 
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type of school. This feeling strengthened as the financial 
position of Voluntary schools became more 
carious.! 
Opinion among Churchmen was divided 
had been, on the question of 
aid for Church schools. 


and more pre- 


‚ а5 it always 
the wisdom of accepting rate 

The majority, however, had no 
Their attitude was represented by 
the joint conference of the House 
П іп 1901. (1) The cost of main- 


pecial religious instruction might be 
denomination at its own 


The principles embodied in the first t 


hree resolutions, 
were incorporated in the Education Act 1 


902. The fourth, 


The Passing of the School Boards 


Owing to its importance the Edu 
charge by the Prime Minister. 
features were the creation of one lo 


1 In 1902 the cost of mainte: 
£3 оз. 9}4., as compared with 


cation Bill was taken in 
Its main controversial 
cal authority for public 
Nance per child in a Board school was 


£2 6s. 31d., in Church Schools, 
Board 


Church Total Voluntary 
"e А Schools Schools schools 
Number o; Schools 5,878 II,7II 14,2 
Accommodation 2,957,966 2,813078 ЕЕЕ s 
On registers 2,778,127 2,328,455 3,074,149 
Average attendance 2,344,020 1,927,663 2,546,217 
Grants earned I Is. 71d. £1 15. 61d. 
Voluntary Subscriptions H 


. £670,324 
Report of the Board of Education, 1902-3, also The Church and 
Education since 1870. 


* Elementary Education, Gregory, PP. 211-214. 
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education with extensive powers over the whole field of 
education, and the making of Voluntary schools a charge 
on the rates equally with the Board schools. These pro- 
posals raised the bitterest hostility. They were regarded 
by the majority of Nonconformists and by the Liberal 
party as a betrayal of all that had been fought for in 1870. 
The new local authorities were denounced as ineffective; 
an attempt was being made to rivet the '' clerical yoke "' 
on to the educational system of the country; the Voluntary 
school managers were being given undue independence and 
the harmful system of dual control in elementary education 
was being set up. This and much other criticism, intelli- 
gent and otherwise, continued through two sessions of 
Parliament. Every species of obstruction was resorted to, 
but the Bill was forced through by the guillotine applica- 
tion of the closure, and became law at the end of 1902.1 


Local Education Committees 

Each county council and county borough council and the 
council of each borough and urban district which became 
the local education authority under the Act was empowered 
to elect an Education Committee under a scheme approved 
by the Board of Education. To these Committees might 
be delegated any or all of the powers of the Act except the 
power of raising a rate or borrowing money. The majority 
of the members of the Education Committee had to be 
members of the Council unless, in the case of a county, 
the Council decided otherwise. The remainder were to 
consist of persons of experience in education, and of 
persons acquainted with the needs of the various kinds of 
schools in the areas of the authority. Each Committee had 
to include women as well as men. A separate Education 
Committee for all or any purposes of the Act might be 
formed under a scheme, for any area within a county. 
Similarly a joint Education Committee might be constituted 
for any area formed by a combination of counties, boroughs 
or urban districts or of parts thereof. The majority of the 


1Cf. The Education Crisis, also The Education Act 1902, Diary of 
the Education Bill, published by the National Education Association. 
This gives the full text of the Act, the text of the Bill as it was 
introduced, and a record of the motions and divisions in the course 


of its passage through Parliament. 
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members of any such joint committee must be appointed 
by the respective councils concerned. 


Duties of Local Authorities 


The duties of the local authority included those of the 
School Boards and School Attendance Committees, with 
the responsibility for controlling all secular instruction in 
all public elementary schools in the district. They had 
also ““ to consider the educational needs of their area, and 
take such steps as may seem to them desirable, after con- 
sultation with the Board of Education, to supply or aid 
the supply of education other than elementary and to 
promote the general co-ordination of all forms of educa- 
tion." In this connection they had to consider secondary, 
technical, and higher education generally, and were em- 
powered to establish Training Colleges for teachers. The 
rating powers of the Councils were unlimited, save that 
the higher education rate in counties was not allowed to 
exceed 2d. in the pound, ''or such higher rate as the 
county council, with the consent of the Local Government 
Board ” might fix. Authorities autonomous for elemen- 
tary education might spend up to the produce of a penny 
rate in aiding the Supply of education other than 
elementary. 

Dual Control 


The Local Education Auth 
over two classes of elementa: 
Council schools, correspondi 


ority thus acquired control 
ty Schools, (1) provided or 
ng to the old Board schools, 

and (2) non-provided or Voluntary schools. The former 
Were built, supported, and managed entirely by the Local 
Education Authority. In county areas each Council school 
ur of whom were appointed by the 
“provided schools differed in 
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this authority the use of the building for educational 
purposes out of school hours, free of charge, on not more 
than three days in the week. The managers had also the 
power to appoint their own teachers subject to the consent 
of the Local Education Authority. Consent could only be 
withheld on educational grounds. 


Religious Instruction 

Religious instruction in provided schools and in any 
secondary school, college or hostel under the Council was 
to be subject to the Cowper-Temple Clause of the Act of 
1870. In non-provided schools the religious teaching had 
to conform to the trust deed, and was under the control of 
the managers. This is known as the Kenyon-Slaney Clause 
and was introduced to check undue clerical interference." 

A new system of grants was devised, applicable to all 
schools. The term elementary school was limited to a 
school held during the day-time and might not include for 
grant, save under special conditions, children over 16 years 
of age. Powers were also granted to the Local Education 
Authority to pay the reasonable traveling expenses of 
teachers and children attending school or college.’ 

The Education (London) Act of 1903 extended and 
adapted these provisions to London. 

However controversial some of the clauses may be, the 
Education Act of 1902 is a landmark in the history of 
English education. It represents an immense forward step 


> comparable to that taken by the Act of 1870. The policy 


of supervising and assisting the work of Voluntary associa- 


tions came to an end so far as elementary education was 
concerned and the State assumed widely increased respon- 
sibilities for the general education of the people. In other 
words, it marks the close of a period of partition, and the 


beginning of an era of annexation. 


1“ Religi instruction given in а public elementary school not 
Е Ps he local education authority shall, as regards its 
Character, be in accordance with the provisions (if any) of the 
trust deed relating thereto, and shall be under the control of the 


managers.” | 
wm f the Act is given in The Educational Systems 


з A full summary о 
of Great Britain d Ireland, Graham Balfour, pp. 33-37- 
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Effect of the Education Act, 1902 


The effect of the Act was to bring all grades of education 
into much closer relationship than was possible at any 
previous period. The inter-dependence of all classes of 
schools was more clearly realised, and the passage of 
children from the elementary school to higher institutions 
was enormously facilitated.! А more generous view was 
taken of the scope of education. Greater attention was 
given to the organisation of continuation and trade schools, 
to questions of child labour, blind alley employment, and 
thelike. The position of teachers as a body, and especially 
of those in non-provided schools, was steadily improved. 
There was a great development of interest in educational 
experiments, and a considerable expansion of training col- 
lege accommodation and of means for enabling teachers to 
keep in touch with educational developments. In short, 
the existence of strong and alert local authorities respon- 
sible for the educational policy of their particular areas 


contributed materially in raising the general level of 
national education. 


Local Administrative Arrangements 


The extent to which the Councils as the statutory educa- 
tion authorities delegated their powers differed consider- 
ably. In many cases the delegation to the Education 
Committee was practically complete. In these circumstances 
the Committee submitted to the Council monthly or 
quarterly, brief reports on the principal work undertaken, 


, 1 In 1906 some 23,500 Scholarships were offered by local authorities 
шг Шз purpose, In 1911-12 the number had risen to over 38,000. 
this date nearly 50,000 boys and girls whose previous education 


had been received in elementary si : x 
chools, ri я сепї. 
of the total number of SEES dire 5, representing 32:5 per 


tot y school pupils, were in receipt of 
es QUU In 1914 there were 67,905 E place pupils. In 
grant-aided secondary stofe 97.370 рег Cent. of the pupils in 

ded ondary schools. hey represented er cent. O 
the pupils in maintained and 29 per cent. of those in aided secondary 
schools. Ex-elementary pupil 


roll of grant-aided schools. бк ee for 67:5 per cent. of the 
elementar: 


out 5 per cent. of the children in 
England = pan Passed on to recognised secondary schools. In 


I2 per cent, л Я i 
passed from elementary to Ed b Ай то per cent. of girls 


э ondary schools. In Wales the 
Topo! ofthe Board o intu ай 210 per cont. respectively Seo 
22, also pp. 147-9. "cation, 1911-12, 1937, and Statistics, 1921- 
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called attention to important changes of policy, proposals 
involving matters of principle, new expenditure and the 
like. Detailed estimates of receipts and expenditure, 
together with a proper financial statement of amounts | 
expended were also submitted. This procedure enabled 
the Council to confine its deliberations to large matters of 
principle and questions of finance. 

In other instances, e.g. in the case of the London County 
Council and many of the municipal boroughs and urban 
districts, much closer supervision was retained by the 
Council. This had the disadvantage of unduly overload- 
ing the work of the Council and making it responsible for 
decisions which might with advantage be left to the 


Education Committee. 


Arrangements in County Areas. Elementary Education 

The practice adopted by the county authorities in 
administering elementary education differed considerably. 
Some! adopted a centralised system. That is to say, the 
County Committee dealt directly with the various bodies 
of Managers in regard to ordinary school matters. For 
School Attendance purposes the area was divided into 
School Attendance Districts each with a local committee 
entrusted with the enforcement of compulsory school 
attendance, subject to the supervision of the County 
Committee. 

Other authorities chose to delegate part of their powers 
to administrative sub-committees. In these circumstances 
a county area was divided into a number of local districts 
each with its local committee composed partly of members 
of the County Council and the County Education Com- 
mittee and partly of representatives of the Urban and 
Rural District Councils and of persons specially interested 
in education. These bodies were responsible for carrying 
on the detailed work of local administration and acted as 
advisory bodies to the County Committee which retained 
general control, received the reports of the district com- 
mittees and concerned itself with the larger matters of 
policy and administration. In some cases the District 
Committees acted as Managers of the Evening schools. 

1 E.g. Kent. 
H. E. E» ш 
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The problem of the education authority in a large area 
is to keep alive local interest, to preserve as far as possible 
direct contact with the schools, to guard against an undue 

burden of detail and to prevent an almost inevitable 
tendency towards bureaucratic control and management by 
regulations. The problem of administering a large county 
area is further complicated by the existence of municipal 
and county boroughs concerned exclusively with their own 
immediate area and yet occupying oftentimes the natural 
strategic points of the rural areas around. 


District Committees for Secondary Education 


The administrative districts for secondary and further 
education generally speaking differed from the elementary 
school districts and were administered by different com- 
mittees. Only in rare cases was the same sub-committee 
responsible for all forms of education in the area. The 
tendency was to establish local Higher Education Sub- 
Committees in connection with the municipal boroughs and 
urban districts and other committees in the more remote 
rural districts. 

Some county authorities, notably Lancashire, Stafford- 
shire and to some extent the West Riding, came to an 
arrangement with the boroughs and urban districts which 
were autonomous for elementary education and devolved 
some of their powers to a joint Higher Education Com- 
mittee composed of members of the County Committee and 
of the local elementary education authority. This joint 
body became a sub-committee of the Part III. authority, 
administered the money received from the county and 
reported through the committee of the Part III. authority 
to the County Education Committee. 
imper n iQ in Kent, the local Higher Edu- 
and partly of шшр pee сорав partly of county 
Vemained defaitel m fe urban district representatives 
aiff f y county sub-committees. Considerable 
fuse ces ої practice in fact existed in the arrangements 
in different parts of the country, particularly i where 
more than one authority sh éd eripere 

ared the work of education. 


1 D i ini 

Stationery 00а! Administration in England and Wales, Н.М. 
^ ] ; Which sets out graphically th dministra- 
tive arrangements of London, Таар. ind Weewhclesuire. 
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Local Autonomy in Education 

The establishment of two types of authorities by the Act 
of 1902, proved oftentimes to be inconvenient and embar- 
rassing. It resulted in the anomaly that whereas a county 
borough like Canterbury, with a population of 25,000, 
was autonomous for all forms of education, urban districts 
like Leyton, Willesden, Rhondda and Tottenham with a 
population varying from 99,000 to 114,000! had powers 
for elementary education only. 

Mr. Birrell proposed to make boroughs and urban dis- 
tricts with a population of 50,000 autonomous for all forms 
of education. Не also contemplated delegating certain 
powers for elementary education to the Councils of 
boroughs, urban and rural districts and parishes.? 

Mr. Pease had similar intentions with regard to the 


larger boroughs and urban districts but proposed to curtail 
somewhat the powers of the smaller authorities.* He was 
e idea of consolidating areas was attract- 


of opinion that th 
ive but unworkable. Mr. Fisher's plan in 1918 was not to 


interfere with the administrative arrangements of 1902 
beyond making it a duty of authorities occupying the same 
area to co-operate, leaving the question of any change in 


education areas to be dealt with on its merits in the 


future. 


Attempts to Remove the Grievances of Nonconformists 

It was hardly to be expected that the Liberals and the 
Nonconformists would be prepared to leave the denomina- 
tional schools in the favoured position in which they had 
been left by Mr. Balfour's Act.4 With the return of the 
Liberal party to power, Mr. Birrell brought in an important 
Bill in 1906 for remedying the grievances of Nonconform- 
ists. The dual system of Council and Voluntary schools 


was to be abolished. 

1In 1921, 127,000 to 166,000. 
? Education Bill, 1906. 
3 See Speech, July 22; 1913, 

1 So strong was the feeling of 
that they had been led to adop 
and refuse payment of part of th 


also infra, p. 179. 
a minority throughout the country 
t an attitude of passive resistance 


e local rate. 
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Mr. Birrell’s Bill 


After January Ist 1908, all public rate-aided Voluntary 
schools were to be transferred to the local authority and 
become ‘‘ provided ’’ schools. The terms of the transfer 
of these ‘‘ non-provided '' schools was to be settled by the 
local authority and the school trustees, or, failing them, by 
three special Commissioners, against whose decision there 
was to be no appeal. The Cowper-Temple clause was to 
be enforced in all schools and no teacher was to be bound 
to give religious instruction. In the transferred schools, 
however, teaching of a definitely denominational character 
might be given on not more than two mornings in the week 
at the expense of the particular denomination. At the 
same time, to meet any special demand in urban districts 
for schools of a denominational character, '' extended 
facilities” for special religious instruction would be granted 
on every school day provided four-fifths of the parents 
demanded it. Under such conditions the ordinary teachers 
might, if they so desired, and with the consent of the Local 
Education Authority, give their services for the work. 

The Bill was amended in the Lords so as to provide 
opportunity for denominational teaching in every type of 
School, and at the same time allow the setting up of a 
class of State-aided schools entirely free from local control. 
The latter provision was introduced to meet the views of a 
considerable section in the Church who had always opposed 
the policy of assisting denominational schools out of the 
rates. Provision was also made for the erection of denomi- 
national schools in areas where the school provision was 


deficient. As neither House was disposed to compromise, 
the Bill was dropped. 


Mr. McKenna’s Bill 


Three other Bills call for notice in this connection. In 
1908, Mr. McKenna, then Minister of Education, sought to 
limit rate aid to schools that conformed to the Cow 
Temple clause. Local authorities were to be responsible 
for seeing that adequate ‘‘ provided '' school accommoda- 
tion was within the reach of every child who needed it. 
Accordingly the trustees of “ non-provided ” schools were 
to be invited to “ transfer’ their schools to the Local 
Education Authority. Facilities were to be granted for the 


per- 
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use of the school premises on Saturdays and Sundays, and 
in “ single school parishes ” daily before or after school 
hours for denominational teaching. Where managers did 
not wish to transfer their schools they might '' contract 
out." That is to say, they would cease to receive rate aid; 
they would be given an Exchequer grant not exceeding 
478. per child per annum, provided they satisfied the re- 
quirements of the Board of Education with regard to 
efficiency, staffing, etc.; and they would be allowed to 
charge fees up to 9d. a week. This option was not open to 
managers where the school was the only one in the parish. 


Bishop of St. Asaph's Bill 

The same session the Bishop of St. Asaph proposed a 
Bill on similar lines. Non-provided schools were to be 
leased to the local authority. Undenominational instruc- 
tion was to be given in all schools, and facilities for de- 
nominational teaching were to be provided on at least 
three days in the week during school hours, in every school, 
whether Council or transferred. The expense of giving 
specific instruction was not to fall on the local authority. 


Мт. Runciman’s ВШ 


Mr. Runciman's ВШ (1908) рг 
Council schools; to require undenominational religious 


instruction at the morning session; and to allow denomi- 


national teaching at the request of the parent on two 
ided there was sufficient accom- 


mornings in the weck provi 
modation for the purpose within the school building. He 


also proposed to recognise a special class of State-aided 
schools not under the control of the Local Education 


Authority provided they were organised into associations. 


Educational Settlement Committee. Unity of Administration 
proposals to find a basis of compromise led 
to a growing desire for а fair settlement of the controversy 
about denominational schools, and turned the thoughts of 
the country towards educational peace. In the following 
year the Educational Settlement Committee came into 
being. It was composed of representatives of all shades of 
political opinion who were anxious to “‘ promote and main- 
tain religious teaching аз an integral part of the national 


oposed to limit rate aid to 


The various 
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System of education, and to work on non-party lines for 
àn educational settlement which would respect all forms of 
conscientious belief." It was adopted as a principle that 
wherever only one school existed in a particular area, that 
School should be Provided by the Local Education 
Authority. In such cases the existing non-provided schools 
Should be voluntarily transferred on agreed terms within 
a period of two years. Provision should be made for 
denominational religious instruction at the expense of the 
denomination concerned, alongside an alternative form of 


religious teaching provided by the Local Education 
Authority, 


Religious Instruction in all Schools 


It should be a fundamental Principle that the education 
authority should either provide religious instruction in all 
Council schools or afford full Opportunities for it to be 
provided by voluntary organisations. 


religion and in personal and civic duty." It should be 

i i ttee representa- 
tive of all denominations which would be responsible for 
the syllabus, for making arrangements for providing 
Special instruction for teachers, forming lending libraries of 
reference books, etc, Provision should be made 


approved organisation elsewhere, 
his child might be withdrawn 
altogether and take other lesson 


Variety of Type of Schools 

In Populous areas, so long as accommodation existed in 
a Council school which was conveniently accessible for 
every child whose pare 


у nts desired it, encouragement should 
be given to the recognition and maintenance of denomina- 


tional and other non-provided schools. These schools 
should be staffed and maintained on the same standard of 
efficiency as the Council schools, but the Cost of maintain- 


from religious instruction 
s instead, 
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ing the fabric should be met from voluntary funds. The 
appointment of teachers might follow the procedure laid 
down in the Act of 1902 or alternately should be made by 
the local authority after consultation with the managers 
concerned. Such an alternative school might be estab- 
lished for a minimum attendance of 150 children. With- 
drawal of recognition should be subject to a year’s notice 
in all cases with the right of appeal to the Board of 
Education. Head teachers of Council schools should not 
give special religious instruction but members of the 
assistant staff might volunteer to do so. Complete freedom 
in the matter of religious belief should be accorded to all 


teachers.’ 


Though the time did not prove to be ripe for a settle- 


ment the spirit embodied in the proposals lived on and 


contributed to a wider understanding of the problem, of 
d of the '' comprehensive 


the possibilities involved, an 

nature of Christian education "' which was met with after 

the War. The materialistic view of life which, neglecting 

the things of the spirit, laid undue emphasis on secular 
n idealism which saw 


instruction was here challenged bya is E 
i he spirit and religion 
t noteworthy feature 


education as the developing life of t 
mmittee was 


a necessity of that life. Not the leas 

of the Report of the Educational Settlement Co 
the implicit recognition that а system of dual control is 
bad in that it impedes the free development of education 


in the community. 


Attention to Health and Physique 
The twentieth century has witnessed а remarkable 
development of interest in all matters connected with Public 
Health and in particular a5 they concern children. Health 
and physique are national assets and much thought has 
been given to consi they can be improved. 


dering how y c V 
Child labour continued to зар the vitality of the nation. 


ce—a Plan of Re-sei 
o The Religious 
Jackson for var 


ететі in English 
Question in Public 


! Towards Educational Pea 
jous schemes pro- 


Elementary Education. See als 
Education, Riley, Sadler, and 
Pounded during this period. 

2 Ѕее The Report of the debate о 
Education Commission of the Church A 
Sions on educational policy at the Dioces 
also infra, p. 425 f. 


m Report of the 
1924, the discus- 
See 


n the Interi 


ssembly, 
an Conferences, etc. 
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The record of it, set out in a white paper in 1899, was 
characterised by Sir John Gorst as “а painful and sicken- 
ing document " which threw a lurid light upon the social 
conditions of a large section of the population. The full 
evils were brought home only during the War. The new 
outlook on childhood and adolescence which resulted made 
the Education Act 1918 a children's charter. In Mr. Lloyd 
George's words, an Ат Empire could not be built up on a 
C3 population. 

The Royal Commission on Physical Training (Scotland) 
1903 and the Physical Deterioration Committee of the 
following year revealed a good deal of physical unfitness, 
which was preventable by improving the health conditions 
of the children. In 1908 over a quarter of the candidates 
presenting themselves for the army were rejected as 
physically unfit on account of defects probably dating 
from an early age, many of which would doubtless have 
yielded to suitable treatment had it been available at the 
right time. 

It was generally agreed that any scheme to improve 
national health and national physique ought to start with 
the children, Children could easily be seen and examined 
and it was there that the most valuable preventative and 
temedial work could be done. Moreover, improved health 
would have its reflection in mental improvement. The 
онш spala be overcome by proper feeding; 
ents pection would open the way for suitable treat- 
| т ра well considered system of physical training would 
ы E пр a nation of physically fit men and women, 
the. estiba m | E: the greatest value would accrue from 
Care” соп oma of voluntary ‘‘following up” and “after 

mittees to watch over the well-being of children 


ws utl ыгыс both during and after they left school 
А оутепќ. i 
attention in ceo e SONNO AUS DESEAN 


The Feeding of School Children 


The Education (Proyiei 
empowered local Жс, „бз Ж ш. d 


Cantee : lorities to form committees (‘‘ School 
suitable we ig ), whose business it was to provide 
by reason of i oe rate for children who were unable 

ack of food to take full advantage of the 
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education provided for them. Education Committees were 
empowered to provide land, buildings, furniture, apparatus 
and service for this purpose and to levy a charge on the 
parent for the food provided. In cases where it was evident 
that the parent could not defray the cost of the meals, the 
authority might, with the permission of the Board of 
Education, levy a rate for the purpose not exceeding id. 


in the £. 


School Canteens 

Apart from providing suitable nourishment, canteens 
have an important educational influence in accustoming 
children to simple, wholesome meals decently served and 
properly eaten. The shortage of food during the War and 
the necessity of economising breadstuffs led education 
authorities to give a good deal of attention to the question 
of providing meals for school children. Properly organised 
school canteens promised not only to reduce the consump- 
tion of bread but to provide children who came from a 
distance and consequently could not get home at mid-day 
with a much more wholesome and nourishing meal than 
they could otherwise get. For a few pence, generally about 
3d. per head, it was found possible to provide a hot meal 
consisting of meat, vegetables and a sweet. The equipment 
was provided by the education authority and in some cases 
a contribution was also made for fuel and standing charges 
but otherwise the canteens were self-supporting. ` 

The improved physique, manners and mental alertness 
of the children showed the success of the experiment and 
led to the school canteen being regarded in many quarters 
as a necessary adjunct to schools attended by children 
coming from а distance. These canteens in rural areas were 
generally worked in close relation to the school garden and 


the canteen itself often provided a practical training in 


housecraft. 


School Medical Inspection 
The Education (Administrative Provisions) Act 1907 


empowered authorities to establish vacation schools, 
vacation classes, play-centres ог other means of recreation 
during the holidays ог at other times, either in the school 
itself or elsewhere, for example, in the country. At the 
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same time it imposed on all local authorities the duty of 
providing for the medical inspection of children immediately 
before, or at the time of, or as soon as possible after, 
admission to school and on such other occasions as the 
Board of Education might direct. 

This was the beginning of the State system of school 
medical inspection in this country. Few authorities had 
previously undertaken anything in the nature of systematic 
individual medical inspection, although it was well estab- 
lished abroad. Useful pioneer work had been done in 
London and elsewhere, and in a number of secondary 
schools. Each local education authority now organised a 
School medical department, and a corresponding depart- 
ment was established by the Board of Education. Special 
grants were made in aid of the expenditure incurred by 
local authorities on the medical treatment of children 
attending public elementary schools and on work ancillary 
to medical treatment, as well as for children attending 
special schools and suffering from tuberculosis or from 
ailments for which open-air treatment is particularly suit- 
able. An impetus was given to open-air teaching and the 
provision of school baths; more attention was paid to 
clothing, personal hygiene and physical education, to the 
lighting, cleaning and ventilating of school buildings, to 
improved cloak rooms including the provision of facilities 
for drying wet clothes, to school furniture, reading books 
and the like as well as to subnormal children. 


Voluntary Care Committees 
The work of the medica 


to be supplemented b 
Committees, whose 


l officer and school nurse needs 
y the activities of Voluntary Care 
business it is to follow up where 


ignorant parents. Th 
Medical Service are se 
and cleanliness of th 

1 For a review of the Work of the 


Ў first ten years, see the Annual 
Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the B E jos. 
рр. 160-174. See also infra, te f the Board of Education, 1917, 
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better shod than formerly. School meals and other 
ameliorative conditions have greatly reduced the numbers 
suffering from undernourishment. School dentistry has 
made great progress and valuable work has been done by 
the school oculists and by the clinics and other agencies 


for providing treatment. 


Physical Training . 
Though physical training had been practically compul- 
sory in elementary schools since 1895 its development on 
systematic lines only dated from the establishment of the 
Medical Department of the Board of Education. The 
earlier physical training was largely ‘‘ drill ” based on the 
army model. It was supplemented by games and sports 
out of school. An impetus to development in this direction 
was given in the Code of 1906 which permitted '* organised 
games ’’ within school hours under certain conditions. 
Games have taken a permanent place as part of the educa- 
tional training of the elementary school. Corresponding 
changes occurred in the more formal work of physical train- 
ing. In 1904 the Swedish system was adopted as the basis 
of the work in schools. In 1909 a revised syllabus was 
issued which included recreative exercises (step marches, 
dancing and skipping steps and gymnastic games). 

At the same time attention was given to improving the 
instruction in Training Colleges and building up a body of 
and organisers. The experience gained 
ised in improving further the character 
Playing fields! and gymnasium must 
gradually come to be regarded as a necessary part of the 
provision of schools for pupils over the age of 11 and 


increased playing space as essential for all schools whatever 


the age of the children.” 


specialist teachers 
during the War was v 
of the instruction. 


The Young Wage-earner 
A good deal of attention was being given before the War 


to adolescent education and the problem of the young 


1 Cf, the demand for the pro 
2 The two Colleges recognise 
providing teachers of physical t 
measure of economy. For an accoun", 
by the Government to develop nationa 


P. 523 f. 


vision of municipal playing fields. 

d by the Board of Education for 
raining were closed in 1922 as a 
ount of the concerted movement 
1 physical fitness see infra, 
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wage-earner. In 1911-12 about 95 per cent. of the child 
population between the ages of 12 and 13 were in full time 
attendance at school, elementary, secondary and junior 
technical. A quarter ceased to attend at 13 and more than 
half at 14 years of age. Of those who got any sort of full 
time education after this age about 5 per cent. were in 
secondary schools. There was no adequate alternative 
in the shape of part time education. Attendance at evening 
schools was poor. Out of the total of 2,700,000 juveniles 
between the ages of 14 and 18 some 2,200,000 (81.5 per 
cent.) were not on the registers of either day or evening 
schools. Of those enrolled in evening schools 15 per cent. 
failed to complete 14 hours attendance out of an average 
total of 50 hours.’ 

The Royal Commission on the Poor Laws 1905, the 
Consultative Committee on Continuation Schools 1909, the 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Partial Exemption from 
School, and other bodies had emphasised the inability of 
employment to develop character and industrial efficiency 
without the aid of formal instruction, and had pointed out 
the evils of partial exemption from school and entering 
employment at too early an age. 


Vocational Guidance and Juvenile Employment 


Following on the establishment of Labour Exchanges to 
deal with the problem of adult unemployment, the Educa- 
tion (Choice of Employment) Act 1910, gave local educa- 
tion authorities power to establish juvenile employment 
committees, consisting of persons interested in education, 
Social workers and representatives of industry, for the 
purpose of watching over the young wage earner. Their 
object was to give vocational guidance to boys and girls 
ns they left School, assist them to find suitable employment, 
au decer MR them by the help of after-care workers, 
ieee emselves in the educational and social welfare 

young persons.? They thus took over work which 


1 Re. i 
Fe ‘port of the Departmental Commission on Juvenile Employment, 


2 Head teachers as a bod. I 
е ha yi 
future occupations of е0. pup aa: 
local juvenile employment bureau is 
work and provide the schools with a 


ys taken great interest in the 
One of the functions of the 
to extend and develop this 
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otherwise would have fallen on the ''following up ” 
committees established in connection with school medical 
inspection. 

The work in its early stages was necessarily experimental 
and tentative in character. A new field had to be explored 
and the connection with other spheres of educational work 
was ill-defined. Interest in the subject was stimulated by 
the abnormal conditions brought about by the War and 
the attention which was given to adolescent problems as 
a result of the Education Act 1918. It was gradually 
realised that the problems of juvenile employment and 
vocational guidance are inextricably bound up with the 
problem of adolescent education. In 1924 in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Chelmsford Report, the 
local authorities which had established juvenile unemploy- 
had to decide whether they would ad- 
minister juvenile unemployment benefits or allow the work 
to be done by the labour exchange. With certain notable 
exceptions, for example London, they decided to perform 
these additional duties in order that nothing might interfere 
with their educational oversight of young persons up to 
18 years of age.* 

While yet in its infancy the efforts to systematise and 
guidance had a notable effect in 
bringing employers and local education authorities together 
to consider in what ways they could be mutually helpful. 
Vocational guidance clearly implies selection and training 
— the sorting out of pupils according to their suitability for 
different occupations and their training as young workers. 
Training presupposes permanency of occupation for the 
vorker and promises increasingly efficient service to 


ment committees, 


develop vocational 


young W 
the employer. Itactsasa check on casual and blind alley 
employment, provides the young wage-earner with an 


ffort and affords a means of increasing and 
ply of skilled labour. Employers are 
d undertake the practical training 


incentive to € 
maintaining the sup 
encouraged to employ an 
rmation which could not otherwise be readily 


eacher occupies an indispensable place in any 
guidance. His interest in this work reacts 


ol as a whole. 


and special info 
obtained. The t 
scheme of vocational 
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of young persons while the education authority assists by 
making provision for their general and technical education. 
Wisely directed it holds out social possibilities of incalcul- 
able value.' Far from relieving parents and young people 
of their responsibilities it seeks to develop self-help and 
initiative. It became a matter of first rate importance under 
the Education Act 1936.2 


Education Finance 


In 1902 the total amount spent on education by local 
authorities in England and Wales exclusive of London, was 
roughly £9,000,000 a year, a sum exceeded by the amount 
spent on roads. It represented about 17 per cent. of the 
local . government expenditure. Of this sum about 
£4,500,000 came from the rates and a somewhat smaller 
amount from government grants. 

The new administrative arrangements consequent on the 
Education Act 1902 brought into the municipal accounts 
expenditure which had previously been met in other ways, 
as, for example, in the case of the voluntary schools. The 
natural expansion of educational work and the rising cost 
of education due to improved school conditions and the 
greater cost of salaries and maintenance had increased the 
local expenditure on education by IgrI-12 approximately 
to £24,000,000 and the amount to be raised from the rates 
to about fro,500,000. That is to say, within less than 
ten years the amount raised from the rates on account of 
education had more than doubled notwithstanding the 
fact that nearly 50 per cent. of the gross expenditure was 
met by government grants. Education was outstandingly 
the largest single local government service accounting for 
about 30 per cent. of the total local government expendi- 


1 1 1 ini 
ч The problems of vocational guidance, selection, and training 
ave given rise to a considera’ 


ble literature in England and America. 

* See infra, p. 518. In ord 
physical deterioration of е ОК fhe mental, sural, aad 
€ numbers justified it, Junior 
ction for 15 Ог 30 hours a week, 
Elsewhere arrangements had to 


hours instruction a week. This 
cheme of further education. - 


according to local circumstances. 
be made, where practicable, for 6 
usually took place as part of thes 
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ture. The education rate amounted to about one-fifth of 
the total rates for the country as a whole.' 


The Burden on Local Authorities 

The necessity of giving some relief to the local authori- 
ties was recognised by the government and a proposal was 
made in Mr. Birrell's Bill (1906) to allot £1,000,000 for the 
relief of local rates. Mr. McKenna's Bill (1908) contem- 
plated an additional contribution from the Government 
of about 1} millions. Meantime the cost of other local 
services was rising. 

The immediate need so far as education was concerned 
was to give some relief to the local ratepayer, for while 
expenditure on elementary education had increased by 
[5,000,000 between 1905 and 1912 government grants had 
risen by barely £1,000,000, The burden was particularly 
heavy in poor districts where the rateable value was low 
and where a good deal of educational work had to be 
done. The elementary education rate varied from 2s. то}. 
(Wales) and 2s. 314. (England) to 514. and the rate- 
able value per scholar from {13 to £106. The gross 
expenditure per pupil varied from 52s. to 1505. Consider- 
able differences in cost were inevitable as between one 
authority and another owing to differences in the extent 
and the quality of the services provided, the standard of 
staffing and equipment, the scale of salaries and the size 
of the schools. The cost of maintenance in a rural area 
with a large number of small schools is inevitably higher 
than in a populous district which has large schools. 


Proposed Alteration of Grants 
The Kempe Committee on Local Taxation? тотт-14 
suggested the following formula for increasing the amount 


1See An Outline of Local Government and Local Taxation in 

England and Wales. Wright and Hobhouse. For full comparative 

figures see the Ministry of Health Annual Local Taxation Returns, 

England and Wales. The finance of local education authorities in 

5 

d Wales, for each year from 1920 to 1932, as compared 

Е сеи summarised in Public Education in England and 
Wales, Historical Tables, 1934. See also Anpendie, р. 543- 

Ж is wa Departmental Committee set up by the Treasury 
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of grant to local education authorities. The Government 
should give a grant of 36s. per child plus two-fifths the 
local expenditure on education less the produce of a 7d. 
rate, but no authority should receive under the formula 
more than two-thirds of its expenditure so long as the 
amount falling on the rates is equivalent to a rate of less 
than тз. in the £. In the case of small schools a grant of 
55. should be paid for each unit by which the average 
attendance in a school fell short of 200. These recom- 
mendations for the basis of the new grant regulations were 
embodied with some modification in the Education Act 
1918. In common with all other services the cost of educa- 
tion increased greatly as a result of the War, the main 
increase being on account of improved teachers' salaries. 
It was now recognised that efficient service is costly, and 
attention was concentrated on improving generally the 
machinery of local government. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION 1914-1925 


“ The true education of the citizen, the education which is best 
for him and also for the State, is that which educates him for Ais 
own sake; and not for any ulterior purpose."—SiR HENRY JONES. 


The Ferment in Education 

The War marked the close of a decade of great and 
fruitful activity in every field of education. The assump- 
tion by the State of wider educational responsibilities and 
the building up of an elaborate piece of administrative 
machinery had coincided with a period of revolutionary 
change in the schools themselves. The old idea that the 
primary object of the elementary school was to instil the 
rudiments of instruction in the three R's, had disappeared. 
Such an education could not in itself produce the robust 
character, the alert and disciplined intelligence, the qualities 
of imagination and sympathy which were the foundation of 
good citizenship. 

One way of dealing with the situation would have been 
for the State to prescribe a new curriculum, new syllabuses, 
and new standards in an attempt to achieve the desired 
end. It is to the credit of English common sense with its 
suspicion of philosophical systems that nothing of the kind 
was done. Rather, increased freedom was given to the 
schools and a call made on the resource and initiative of 
teachers to adjust their syllabuses and methods to meet 
The issue by the Board of Education of 


the new needs. е 
a volume of Suggestions for Teachers 1905, in place of ће 
former Instructions to Inspectors is indicative of the new 


attitude. " : 
That some teachers should have found difficulty in 


adjusting themselves to the new conditions is not surpris- 
ing. Nor was it unnatural that others in their anxiety to 
foster a more liberal culture and give full scope for the 
12 
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development of capacity, should have tended to under- 
estimate the importance of fostering in the pupil a growing 
standard of accuracy and a healthy self-criticism. The 
pessimistic utterances before and after the War about the 
deterioration in the three R’s and in the quality of educa- 
tion notwithstanding its increased cost had their ground and 


explanation in the adjustments which were still taking 
place in the schools. 


Conflicting Educational Ideals 


Two rival conceptions of education are constantly 
struggling for mastery. The one, objective and material- 
istic, regards education as something which is determined 
and imposed upon the pupil from without. It has in view 
a standard man and sets out to manufacture him. Educa- 
tion is a process of imbibing facts and its primary requisites 
are a good memory and a docile spirit. The other view 
considers education to be nothing less than the autonomous 
development of personality—of character, mind and will, a 
spiritual growth which is never completed. Culture is not 
something that can be imposed from without. It is a 
personal possession, the expression of the developing life 
of the spirit. The varied subject matter of instruction 
has value only in so far as the pupil accepts it and weaves 
it into the very fibre of his being. Education is first and 
last a self-active process. To teach is thus to incite to 
learn. The school curriculum is not a heterogeneous 
collection of subjects and activities. It is a means of help- 
ing pupils to realise themselves according to their 


capabilities and to pursue what is good, what is beautiful, 
and what is true.2 


_1See The Presidential Address of Principal Griffiths to the Educa- 

tion Section of the British Association, 1913. An instructive 

е i е standard of work in 

© 1 : 35 carried out by the Lancashire Education 
ommittee in т 
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Mr. Pease's Proposed Education Bill 

A promise had been given in 1913 and again in 1914 that 
proposals would be submitted to Parliament for the 
development of a national system of education. An outline 
of these was given by the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Pease (Lord Gainford). The existing system 
suffered from the double defect of being neither national 
nora system. On the one hand, educational activities were 
hampered sometimes by sectarian, sometimes by social 
considerations. On the other hand, large gaps and defici- , 
encies existed which prevented value being obtained from 
the provision already available. A truly national system 
was impossible without the due co-ordination of the 
various parts. The municipal basis of education would 
remain. unchanged and educational areas would be left 
substantially as fixed in 1902, but autonomy for all forms 
of education would be given to the larger boroughs and 
urban districts, and the powers of the smaller authorities in 
respect of higher education would probably be somewhat 


limited. 


The principal object of the Bill, however, would be to 


provide for the development of intermediate education 
(secondary schools of all grades, higher elementary schools, 
technical schools, trade schools, and evening and day con- 
tinuation schools), by making it incumbent on the councils 
of counties and county boroughs to provide for the 
development of a progressive system of education in their 
areas and afford children during the later years of the 
elementary school life, opportunities of obtaining more 
advanced instruction than was possible in the ordinary 
elementary school. The liberty which the Cockerton 
judgment had to a large extent deprived local authorities 
from exercising, would be restored. The voluntary schools 
would remain, but steps would be taken to deal with the 
difficulties which attended the system of dual control. The 
unsatisfactory system of specially rating the parish where 
a new school was erected would be abolished, and the 
system of grants would b 

у 1913, also Draft Forecast of the Education Bill, 


1See Speech, July raft 
1914. ton Education Association. 
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Provision was made in the budget for reforming the 
system of grants for elementary schools, increasing the 
grants for secondary and technical education, and for the 
training of teachers. This additional expenditure was not 
incurred owing to the outbreak of War. The proposals 
for the progressive improvement and development of the 
educational system were also laid aside, though it was 
realised that the effect of the War and the conditions arising 
out of it, would render such development more than ever 
essential to national welfare. 


School Staffs During the War a 

The unpreparedness of the country for war, and the 
improvisations necessary to meet the crisis resulted in the 
gradual depletion of teaching staffs, a lowering of the 
standard of staffing and the replacement of men by women. 
А certain number of women teachers also withdrew from 
the schools to serve as nurses or engage in other forms of 
war work. Early in 1917, in view of the urgent need of 
men fit for service abroad, all male teachers who had been 
classified medically as A and all under 31 years of age 
classified Br whose military service had hitherto been post- 
poned by arrangement between the Board of Education 
and the Army Council, were called to the Colours subject 
to the right of appeal to the local tribunals. By way of 
compensation teachers serving in units at home who were 
in categories below Br were released. In the following year 
further withdrawals were essential the army needing the 
services of A men under 45 and B1 men under 36. During 
the War some 20,000 teachers, approximately 50 per cent. 


of the male staffs of the schools, served with the fighting 
forces. 


Occupation of School Buildings 


The need for economy and for husbanding labour and 
materials led to the restriction of expenditure on equipment 
and premises and to the cessation of building. Some 200 
ш buildings were occupied by the army or navy, more 
ш des ше аз о рыЬ. About 138,000 children 
"ueber sie v a fospanty premises, chapels, 


In certain areas owing to 
the shortage of accommodation it was necessary to work 
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the available buildings on a double shift system. А 
considerable number of Belgian refugee children were also 
accommodated in elementary schools in various parts of 


the country. 


Forms of National Service 

In a variety of ways the schools built up a magnificent 
record of national service. In particular they rendered 
valuable assistance in connection with the War Savings 
movement. Penny banks had long been familiar in a 
number of elementary schools. With the encouragement 
of the central апа local authorities the teachers gave 


enthusiastic service in the cause of National Saving. The 
Elementary Schools Savings Associations which were 
d about one-third of all the War 


established, numbere 

Savings Associations in the country. They permeated the 
remotest parts, made contact with the parents, established 
habits of thrift and were the means of saving millions of 
money for the State. The value of the work led to these 
Associations being continued by many schools as a 
permanent part of their activities. 

Teachers and pupils contributed large supplies of com- 
forts and necessaries for the hospitals, organised themselves 
for the systematic collection of blackberries to increase the 
supply of jam for use overseas, gathered horse-chestnuts 
for use in connection with the manufacture of anti-gas 
masks, increased the number and the extent of the school 
gardens in order to augment the supply of food and 
participated in other forms of social service and war work. 
A gratifying feature of the war period was the interest 
shown by the old boys in their schools. Of their gallantry, 
high courage, and devotion to the common. weal the rolls 
of honour bear eloquent testimony. Their service and 
sacrifice endured in a strengthened tradition and esprit de 


corps. 


nile Labour 


Demand for Juve 
ar the disloc: 


Early in the W 
made itself felt and 
cultural districts. 
local education aut 
ance at school in ord 


ation caused by recruiting 
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agricultural work. The demand for child labour was also 
felt in urban areas. 

In order to check any tendency to exploit children, the 
Board of Education laid down certain principles which 
Should govern local education authorities in excusing 
children from attendance at school. The employment of 
children of school age should be regarded as an exceptional 
measure to meet a special emergency. It should only be 
allowed when no other labour was available, and in no 
case should children be excused attendance if older children 
under no legal obligation to attend school were available. 
АП reasonable efforts should have been' made to secure 
adult labour at adequate remuneration. There should be 
no general relaxation of by-laws, every case being con- 
Sidered on its merits, Employment should be light and 
suitable to the capacity of the child, and any permission 
to stay away from school should be fora definitely limited 
period.! 

By May 1916, according to a Return of the Board of 
Education, 15,753 children, of whom 14,441 were boys, 
had been excused attendance at school for agricultural 
Work. Of these, 546 were between rr and 12 years of age, 
8,018 between 12 and 13, 5,521 between I3 and 14, and 
the remainder, 1,608, were between 12 and 14. No 
corresponding figures of children excused for employment 
other than agriculture were published. 

In both rural and 
who claimed exem 
fication, as well а 


due attendance, 
but the way in 
considerably. 


1 See Report of the Board of Education, 1914-15. 
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Play Centres 

As a result of the relaxation of parental control, due to 
the absence of fathers on military service and the employ- 
ment of mothers in industrial work, many children suffered 
from want of proper care and discipline. This, coupled 
with the darkening of the streets and other circumstances 
arising out of the War, threatened to bring about а serious 
deterioration among the child population. То counteract 
the evil the Board of Education in 1917 encouraged the 
establishment by local education authorities and voluntary 
bodies of play centres for elementary school children on 
the lines of those advocated by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 


Тһезе centres, which provided opportunities for play, 


physical training and organised games, recreative occupa- 


tions and instruction, proved of great value, and, though 
not numerous, supplemented the provision of boys' and 
girls' clubs, brigades, and similar organisations which were 
also being extended in view of the serious increase in the 
number of offences committed by young persons under the 


age of 16. 


Juvenile Organisations 

In order to deal more systematically with the problem 
of juvenile delinquency, a Juvenile Organisation Committee 
consisting of social and welfare workers, was established in 
connection with the Home Office. The object of the Com- 
mittee was to co-ordinate, strengthen, and extend the work 
of the various voluntary bodies which concerned them- 
selves with the recreation of children and young persons by 
encouraging the establishment up and down the country 
of local Juvenile Organisations Committees composed of 
representatives of Education Committees, boys' and girls’ 
organisations, religious bodies, teachers, etc. In 1919 the 
Committee came under the Board of Education as part of 
the machinery for securing more wide-spread facilities for 
social and physical training provided for in the Education 


Act 1918. 


The Value of National Education 

The War resulted in a widespread appreciation of the 
value of education, which a few years before would have 
seemed impossible. While it revealed weaknesses, it 
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demonstrated the general soundness of the educational 
system, and showed how much the country owed to its 
universities and technical colleges, its secondary schools, 
and, not least, its elementary schools. There were critics 
ready to judge the latter by the literary qualities of letters 
received from the troops. Officers of the fighting forces 
and the nation generally had a different standard for 
assessing worth. The fact that it was possible to raise and 
train the New Armies was due to the discipline and influence 
of the elementary school. The facility with which new 
work was picked up and the initiative and morale which 
were displayed were to many a revelation. Thirty years 
before such a condition of things would have been 
impossible. Mr. Н. A. І. Fisher vindicated the great 
services of the schools in a striking passage:— 


“Tf anyone had doubted the value of our Elementary Schools, 
that doubt must have been dispelled by the experience of the war. 
What are the plain facts of the situation? An immense army has 
been suddenly formed out of volunteers, and has proved itself in a 
very short space of time the match at every point for the forces of 
the first military nation of Europe. It is an army, let it be 
observed, mostly recruited from the Elementary Schools, and ! 
venture to assert that this sudden and brilliant military improvisa- 
tion could never have been achieved if we had been working upon 
the basis of a population entirely uneducated. This wonderful 
achievement implies trained power of assimilation, the instructed 
conscience, the educated will, and an instinct for good conduct 
e and when we consider the great English Crusade it is found 
to imply qualities of imagination and ethical feeling as well." ? 


The part which education had played in building up 
unobtrusively vast resources of moral and intellectual 
capital was no less noticeable among the masses at home. 
Allowing for the moral effects which the sense of a righteous 
cause produces in a people, ‘ staying power ” in such а 
titanic conflict owed much to the system of national 
education. Idealism and understanding were national 
assets. Equally the existence of a high percentage of 
illiteracy and the resulting inability of great sections of а 
people to appreciate the issues at stake was a national 
fol) cou OO statement on the Education Estimates, 


* Speech on the Education Estimates 1917 
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calamity because of its adverse influence on national 


morale. 
The self-dedication, the tension, the poignancy of the 


time has been preserved in Kipling’s lines— 


Across a world where all men grieve 
And grieving strive the more, 

The great days range like tides and leave 
Our dead on every shore. 

Heavy the load we undergo, 
And our own hands prepare, 

If we have parley with the foe, 
The load our sons must bear. 


Before we loose the word 
That bids new worlds to birth, 
Needs must we loosen first the sword 
Of Justice upon earth; 
Or else all else is vain 
Since life on earth began, 
And the spent world sinks back again 
Hopeless of God and man.* 


Education and National Reconstruction 

A comprehensive and efficient system of education was 
seen to be essential to the healthy development of national 
life and the interests of the Empire. Public opinion was 
more favourable to increased expenditure for a variety of, 
reasons. To some education seemed the only cure for 
social ills. Others saw in it the only sure foundation of 
national safety and industrial prosperity. Others looked 
to it to make good the appalling sacrifice of young man- 
hood. The trades’ unions were demanding educational 
reform. Progressive employers and leaders of industry 

1This point is illustrated, for example, in Scenes from Italy's 
War, G. M. Trevelyan. 

2 Justice. October 1918.—Rudyard Kipling. 

3 The belief inspiring much educational work is well expressed in 
the following passage ~_ If the means can be found by which the 
sense of economic injustice can be gradually, but not slowly 
dissipated ; if a culture (using that term in its widest connotation) 

ich i merely accessible to the 


can be steadily developed which is not 
masses of the people, but to which they themselves аге able directly 


to contribute, we shall be on the way 


siderable obstacles to а. free and united society whic ^ 
mankind."—C.O.P-E.C- Report on Politics and Citizenship, P- 58. 
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were in favour of improved education, and the feeling was 
abroad that more adequate remuneration must be given to 
the teaching profession if it was to continue to attract the 
best brains. 

From the autumn of 1915 attention began to be concen- 
trated on the problems which would face the country when 
the war ended.' In 1916 the Ministry of Reconstruction 
was established to study and indicate the best ways of 
dealing with the social and economic problems which would 
have to be met in translating the country from a war to a 
peace footing. Various official and unofficial bodies were 
engaged on similar investigations. Typical of these were 
the Inquiry of the Garton Foundation into the industrial 
situation; the Archbishops' five Committees of Inquiry on 
—the teaching office, the worship, the evangelistic work, 
administrative reform of the Church and the relation of 
the Church to industrial problems—matters of first-rate 
importance to the life of the Church and the Nation; and 
the work of the Education Reform Council of the Teachers’ 
Guild appointed to consider the reforms needed in the 


System and methods of education in England. All these 
investigations began in 1916.? 


Christian Education 


The Reports of the Archbishops' Committees were a call 
to all who '* professed and called themselves Christians "' 
to act together with quickened spirit and deeper faith for 
the making of a better England, courageously applying to 
the problems which perplexed society the fundamental 
principles of Christianity. The same motive was 


responsible somewhat late fer- 
б Кусы. er for the Reports of the Con 


n Politics, Economi itizenship, and 
fi д ics and Citizenship, 
o» eu г аа Secure а settlement of the old controversy 
Enna Mim. the universal need being for an 
of heart Sd wi Would ““ generate in mankind the power 


мода 7з ind and will which could regenerate the 


1 See, for 
* Among еко, the files of The Times Educational Supplement. 
of Directors and г» reports see the Memorandum of the Association 
Policy, School G secretaries of Education, Towards an Education 
d Е pos Overnment Chronicle 1917, 'p 204 
OL.E.C. Report on Education, P- 18, 1924. 
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Government Committees of Enquiry 

The Report of the Education Reform Council showed 
marked agreement with the proposals of the Education 
Act 1918, and provided a wealth of suggestion on curricula 
and educational matters, the value of which has been in- 
adequately recognised. In the same year the Board of 
Education appointed three Departmental Committees on 
the Education of Children and Young Persons after the 
War, on the Position of Science and on the Position of 
Modern Languages, as part of the general enquiry which 
was being instituted by the Government with a view to 


reorganising the system of national education.! 


The Aims of Reconstruction 

The Final Report of the Juvenile Education Committee 
expressed the aspirations of the time:— 

“ In the work of reconstruction which lies ahead these are aims 
to be set before us which will try, no less searchingly than war 
itself, the temper and the enduring qualities of our race; and in 
the realisation of each and all of these education, with its stimulus 
and its discipline, must be our standby. We have to perfect the 
civilisation for which our men have shed their blood and our 
women their tears; to establish new standards of value in our 
judgment of what makes life worth living, more wholesome and 
more restrained ideals of behaviour and recreation, finer traditions 
of co-operation and kindly fellowship between class and class and 
between man and man. We have to restore the natural relation 
between the folk and the soil, . . . to revivify with fresh scientific 
methods and better economic conditions the outworn practice of 
our agriculture, to learn over again that there is no greater public 
benefactor than the man who makes two ears of corn to grow 
where but one grew before. We have to bring research to bear 
upon the processes of our manufactures, to overhaul routine and 
climinate waste, to carry our reputation for skilful workmanship 
and honest and intelligent trafficking into new markets, and to 
maintain it in the old. These are tasks for a nation of trained 
character and sound physique, a nation alert to the things of the 
spirit, reverential of knowledge, reverential of its teachers, and 
generous in its estimate of what the production and maintenance 


of good teachers inevitably cost." ? 


1 See Mr. Henderson's speech on the Education Estimates, 1916. 
of the Departmental Committee on Juvenile Educa- 


2 Final Report 
Final Rep Employment after the War, 1917, p. 2. 


tion in Relation to 
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The Education of the Adolescent Wage-earner 


The Committee had to consider what steps should 
be taken to make provision for the education and 
instruction of juveniles generally, and in particular of 
those who had been abnormally employed during the War, 
those who could not immediately find advantageous em- 
ployment, and those who would require special training 
for employment. The problem was, in fact, the standing 
problem of the adolescent wage-earner, aggravated by the 
effect of war-time conditions. The Committee reported 
that in their opinion the only rcal solution lay in a complete 
change of temper and outlook which would replace ‘‘ the 
conception of the juvenile as primarily a little wage-earner'' 
by the conception of him “ as primarily the workman and 
the citizen in training,’’! so that during the formative years 
between 12 and 18 the educational purpose should be the 
dominating one, without as well as within the school doors. 

They accordingly recommended that the minimum 
school leaving age should be fixed at the end of the term 
during which the child reaches the age of r4: that the 
staffing and work of the upper part of the elementary 
School should be improved: that compulsory Day Con- 
tinuation Schools should be established for young persons 
between I4 and 18, who should be required, with certain 
exceptions, to attend not less than eight hours a weck for 
40 wecks in the year: that the Juvenile Employment 
Bureaux should be strengthened and extended: and that 
the Employment of Children Act 1903 should be adminis- 
tered by local education authorities, who should be com- 


pelled to make by-laws safeguarding the employment of 
children of school age. 


The Reorganisation of National Education 
It is the function of sta 


tesmanship to know and to make 
use of the opportunities 


: for progress which lie in the cir- 
cumstances of the time. In ror7 the Government decided 
to undertake the Teorganisation of national education. 
With this in view Mr. Н. A. L. Fisher 


Г of the University of Sheffield, 


was invited by Mr. Lloyd George to join the Government 


1 See ante, РР. 172-4. 
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This was а happy departure 
Several ministerial posts were 
from outside on the 
knowledge and 


as Minister of Education. 
from traditional practice. 
filled at this critical time by men 
grounds of their special technical 
experience. " 


The Policy Underlying the Scheme of Reconstruction 


Educational reconstruction now proceeded along three 


main lines. Taking note of Mr. Pease's proposals of 1913; 
ге framework created 


and leaving intact the administrativ 

in 1902, Mr. Fisher endeavoured in the first place to 

increase the attractiveness and improve the personnel of 

the teaching profession by bettering the financial position 

of teachers. He did this by insisting оп а minimum scale 

of salaries and providing a generous pension scheme. 

. In the second place he sought to encourage local 

initiative in education by a more liberal system of grants, 

and a more equitable adjustment of the burden borne by 
he progressive 


local rates. Finally, he provided for t з 
development of the national system of education by 


Widening considerably the duties and powers of local 


€ducation authorities. - 

The necessary administrative and legislative machinery 
Was provided by the Grant Regulations 1917, the Educa- 
tion Act 1918, the Teachers’ Superannuation Act 1918, 
and the establishment, under the chairmanshi 
Burnham, of a Standing Joi ) 
representatives of the local education ап 
teachers to draw up standard salary scales fo 
country. 


r the whole 


Increased Assistance to Local Authorities | 
en by increasing the Education 


The first step was tak 
Estimates me a sum of just under £4,000,000, all but 
half a million of which was to take the form ofa Supple- 
LR Grant for Elementary Education. eec is 
veen j i ity which had arisen etween the 

drawn to the disparity V ee ac 


expendi local rates a 
penditure borne by the he areas of local 


differences i sessable value of t 
ps in a the variation in the extent and 


education authorities, ап! : 
quality of the education services provided by different 
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authorities. In 1905-6 government grants bore 53:9 рег 
cent. and rates 46:1 per cent. of the cost of education. In 
1915-16 the proportion was, grants 46-5 per cent., rates 
535 per cent. In the London area government grants 
represented only 31 per cent. of the gross expenditure. 
The very unequal educational facilities which existed in 
different areas in 1917 were described by Mr. Fisher. 

" There are some districts, I might even say there are some 
counties, which are years behind the more progressive parts of 
England, so that a child of poor parents who has the misfortune to 
be educated in these areas or counties has no real chance as 
compared with the child whose parents dwell in the arca of a 
progressive authority. Though the neglect is often due to human 
factors, to landlords, farmers, and others who do not believe in 
education—yet it is in the main possible to establish a very close 
co-relation between educational backwardness and a low assessable 
value. The primary condition of a sound scheme of elementary 


education finance, therefore, is to make adequate and ample 
provision for these financial disparities.” * 


Teachers' Salaries 


In education, however, the important factor is the 
teacher, and the salaries paid to teachers were altogether 
too low and in some cases grossly inadequate. The average 
annual salary of a certificated headmaster in an elementary 
school was £176, a certificated male assistant £129, and an 
uncertificated assistant £68. The salaries paid to women 
were lower. {126 was the average yearly payment of a 
headmistress, £95 of a certificated assistant, £56 of an 
uncertificated assistant, and £40 of a supplementary 
teacher. A profession which offered so little remuneration 
was bound to suffer in public esteem. It was a serious 
handicap in developing the consciousness that all ranks 
of the teaching service were members of a liberal profes- 
sion, and it gravely prejudiced the supply of recruits of the 
right quality. The decline in the number of entrants to 
the profession, particularly of men, was serious, and some- 
thing had to be done to remedy the matter. The salaries of 
teachers in other types of school also needed to be aug- 
mented considerably. Mr. Fisher put the case thus:— 


“ I do not expect the teaching profession to offer great material 
rewards—that is impossible; but I do regard it as essential to а 


1 See pp. 175-6. * Speech on the Education Estimates, 1917. 
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good scheme of Education that teachers should be relieved from 
perpetual financial anxieties, and that those teachers who marry 
should be able to look forward to rearing a family in respectable 
conditions. An anxious and depressed teacher is a bad teacher; 


an embittered teacher is a social danger.* 


A National Scale of Salaries 


The first condition of edu 
to pay the teachers better. 
already represented two-thirds of the expenditure on 
elementary education. One way of providing increased 
remuneration was for the State to pay the teachers direct. 
This would have the advantage of removing inequalities of 
treatment in different areas, would result in a general 
scheme of increments and promotion throughout the 
country, and permit of a better distribution of teaching 


strength between urban and rural schools. 
ing the teaching profession a branch of 


The plan of making r 
the Civil Service was, however, open to grave disadvan- 
lages. The effect of withdrawing the control of the teacher 
from the local authorities and investing it at Whitehall 
would be far reaching. It would gravely threaten the 
continuance of local interest and would alter the whole 
administrative framework of education.” The Govern- 
ment, therefore, decided to leave the control of the teachers 
in the hands of the local authorities, but encourage the 
payment of better salaries by undertaking to pay three- 
fifths of the expenditure under this heading in the case of 
elementary schools, and bring pressure to bear by ыд 
the local authorities to conform to minimum rates 0 


H 3 
salaries for certificated and uncertificated teachers. 


1 Speech on the Education Estimates, 1917: m those in а 
? Conditions in England are Y i trally con- 
K i tralia, where a centrally 
comparatively new country like Aus У Wan 
trolled teaching service for each State works well, and for y 
distri: i Ту possible arrangement. 
Bests Байт le of salaries approved by the Board of 


5'The minimum sca 
Education at this time W457 . {тоо per annum. 


Certificated Teachers (men) {до 3 
Certificated Teachers (women) +- Ac i R 
Uncertificated Teachers iis with 


Full-time domestic р teac: j 
i ifications SON 1 y iW. 
recognised qualifica i sis lo dementary Tus 


See p. 551. The average salary 
in 1914 was £97 4 year. 


cational advance was to begin 
Teachers’ salaries, however, 


of all teac! 
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Two Departmental Committees were also set up to 
enquire into the principles which should determine the 
construction of scales of salaries, one for teachers in 
elementary schools, the other for teachers in secondary 
and technical schools, schools of art, training colleges and 
other institutions for Higher Education (other than 
Universities) . Both Committees reported the following 
уеаг.1 


Reform in the System of Paying Grants 


The primary object of the supplementary grant was to 
improve the salaries of teachers. At the same time in order 
to pave the way for the general development of education, 
the defects in the existing system of grants had to be 
remedied. To this end a new method of assessing grants 
was adopted based on the principles laid down by Sir 
John Kempe’s Committee on Local Taxation, 1914.2. The 
principles were that the grant should be elastic to meet a 
growth in educational expenditure brought about by the 
liberality of the authority in fulfilling its obligations; it 
should have regard to the magnitude of the educational 
task to be performed as measured by the average school 
attendance; and it should be adjusted to the ability of the 
area to perform its task as measured by the produce of a 
1d. rate. и 

The Kempe Committee had recommended that the 
variable portion of the expenditure should be covered to 
the extent of 40 per cent. by government grant. In view 
of the fact that teachers' salaries were responsible for the 
greater part of the local expenditure on education it was 
decided to meet this expenditure to the extent of бо per 
cent. and to pay 20 Рег cent. of the balance of net expendi- 
ture. The Government accordingly undertook to pay 
grant according to the formula “ thirty-six shillings per 
child in average attendance, plus three-fifths of the ex- 
penditure on teachers’ salaries, plus one-fifth of the other 
net expenditure, minus the produce of a 7d. rate." 


1See The Report of the Board 


of Education, 1916-17, р. 8. 
? See ante РР. 175-6. 
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The Area Grant 

The practice had grown up of giving grants for specific 
purposes with the object of encouraging particular subjects 
and methods and securing the attainment of a minimum 
Standard of efficiency. This piecemeal method of making 
&rants had proved increasingly inappropriate, for it took 
no note of the development of education as a whole 
throughout the area of the local authority. Some of these 
grants were, however, fixed by statute, and had to remain 


for the time being. 

The new formula took cognisance, therefore, of these 
existing grants and made up the difference by means ofa 
“supplementary grant," the payment of which was made 
in respect of the adequacy and efficiency of the education 
service in the area as a whole—including that of the school 
Staffs, the maintenance of a satisfactory system of school 
attendance, the provision of facilities for securing the 
progress of the older children by means of central schools 


and otherwise, as well as the teaching of subjects like 
; 1 The principle of 


handicraft, housecraft, and gardening. 

the area grant was thus established, but so long as the 
War lasted it was used chiefly to secure improved salaries 
for teachers, and to some extent better facilities for practical 


instruction. n А 
Specific grants were abolished by the Education ae 
1918, which substituted a single block grant and рол, 
that all approved local expenditure on Education shou ; 
be met to the extent of at least 50 Рег cent. The pent 
for elementary education continued to be que o hi 
Principle laid down in the formula of 1917, ж en ux 
extended, however, to include “ 50 рег cont: берге = 
expenditure on special services." These were 


i isi meals 
Medical inspection and treatment, the pros! 2 ee 
Schools for blind, deaf, defective and epilep * m. 
the organisation and supervision of + nae Л 
evening play centres, and nursery schools. 

1 See The Supplementary Grant Regulations, 1917. — | 

* The case for and against the Grant formula ge ays 
Memorandum with regard to the Existing Grant "sten dig meta 
the Board of Education to Lord Meston's CORTE. e ur 

vants in vespect of Locally Administered Services, July Е 
Stationery Office, 1926. К 


TL. E. Е, 
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' The Establishment of a National System of Education 


The next instalment of the plan of educational reform 
was to provide that '' every child in the country should 
receive the form of education most adapted to fashion its 
qualities to the highest use." For this, the proper co- 
ordination of every type and grade of school was essential 
and educational provision could no longer be left to the 
unfettered discretion of the local authority. 


Defects in the Working of the Act of 1902 


The permissive character of the Education Act 1902 with 
regard to secondary and higher education had proved a 
grave source of weakness to the development of a universal 
provision of secondary schools. Reactionary and laggard 
authorities were found under the new conditions exactly 
as before, and no adequate means of coercion existed. 
Further, co-ordination between the different branches of 
education had not materialised to the extent anticipated. 
This was owing partly, no doubt, to the tripartite organisa- 
tionat Whitehall, with separate departments for elementary, 
secondary and technical education, each with its own rules 
and regulations, working in watertight compartments. 

It was due chiefly, however, to difficulties inherent in a 
system of local government which had established in the 
same area two types of independent authorities, one 
responsible mainly for elementary education in part of the 
area, and the other responsible for secondary and higher 
education for the whole area and for elementary education 
in districts not otherwise provided for. Thus the area 
administered by the Lancashire County Council for educa- 
tional purposes, contained no less than 27 authorities 
autonomous for elementary education, while a predomi- 
nantly rural county like Kent contained 16 such authorities, 
exclusive of the small county borough of Canterbury which 
was autonomous for all forms of education. In the absence 
of any obligation to co-operate such a system could only 
work with maximum efficiency if a team spirit animated 


1 In 1922 there was a reor anisati E rm 
staff of the Board of M ваша ion of the higher administr: 


А = The greater part of the work in 
connection with all branches of Education in SOS was now dealt 
with by a single assistant Secretary working under the principal 
assistant secretaries instead of as hitherto on а departmental basis. 
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evel indivi 
сеи alike. It speaks much for the 
m Pp ayed by authorities of d 

uch effective co-operation existed. a. 


EU for Secondary Education 
о "s 
Thess ani dn деп needed in the elementary schools. 
providing = РА to develop both downwards and upwards, 
of Ed ones »e one hand for children under five years 
нег amid meum d schools, and furnishing on the other a 
les m fud Ore varied curriculum during the last two, 
_ activities кз years of school life by developing practical 
Petes do a opportunities for advanced instruction. 
[or second 902 there was already a well marked demand 
осу education. This was seen in the upward 
бае b o the elementary school which was brought 
«че у {һе СосКегїоп Judgment." There was, how- 
change Wn. clear understanding of the point at which the 
take place m elementary to secondary education should 
ace, nor when the transference {тот the elementary 


io t : 
he secondary school should be made. With the 
of secondary education 


dev 

eee of a municipal system 

ae i it was generally accepted that II or thereabouts, 

regard to “rp age for entering @ secondary school having 

school, fa е interests of the children and that а secondary 

Which r from being a finishing school, was an institution 
сое a definite course of instruction for pupils 

to finan чә ages of тт and 16 or 18 years ofage. Owing 

educati cial restrictions which limited the rate for high 

auth ion to 2d., secondary schools even under progressive 

orities could not hope to provide for more than à 


talented minority. 


Hi 
Eher Elementary Schools 


T 
ho demand for more 
ation was uncertain an 


rms of elementary 
Provision for such 
of Education in the 


advanced fo 
d sporadic. 
the Board 


a 
ien elopment was made by i t 
reco er Elementary School Minute of 1900, which 
gnised a new class of Higher Elementary School ** for 
advanced instruction than 


ding a more 


he ordinary elementary schools, for 


he 
Purpose of provi 
Could be eu in t 


1 See p. 150. 
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children between то and 15 years of age who were certified 
by an inspector of the Board as qualified to profit by such 
instruction." The special object of the schools was to 
qualify the children ““ to enter any of the callings in which 
scientific methods have to be employed." The curriculum 
was given a science bias. A foreign language and elemen- 
tary mathematics were included and careful attention was 
given to drawing. The course lasted four years. Classes 
in the first two years were limited to 4o and in the last two 
years to 30 pupils. Later the course was reduced to three 
years and limited to pupils between 12 and 15 years of age. 

The regulations under which these schools were worked 
proved irksome and were extremely difficult to satisfy. 
They were generally developed as an intermediate provi- 
sion between the elementary and the secondary school. In 
some areas they were definitely planned to supplement the 
provision of secondary education, being used, for example, 
to test whether the demand for a secondary school in a 
particular area was really effective. The number of such 
schools was never large owing to the discouragement 
offered by the Board of Education. Some authorities 
found it more profitable and much less tiresome to develop 
these schools as junior technical schools under the Techni- 
cal Instruction Regulations. Others, like London (1911) 
and Manchester (1910) established a new type of central 
school. Others, again, experimented with a system of 


“advanced tops ” somewhat similar to the supplementary 
classes in Scotland. 


“Marking Time ” 


The number of children staying at school over the age 
of 13 had steadily risen. In 1900, 252,000 were in attend- 
ance. In 1913, largely owing to the opportunity afforded 
to local authorities to raise the school leaving age the 
number had risen to 446,000. The gradual increase in the 
number of children at the top of the elementary school 
made the provision of better organised courses of instruc- 
tion with a definite aim imperative as the only way of 
preventing children ** marking time ” and justifying their 
continued attendance. The way was thus being prepared 
for a radical reorganisation of the elementary school. 
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Provision for Defective Adolescent Education 

Nas Lees defect in the educational system was the 
ew oF cational provision for adolescents, the great 
es iy of whom received no kind of formal instruction 
wenn Es of 12, 13 ог 14. The result was that the 
у s a got full value for the money spent on 
eem о education owing to so much of the training and 
eem ion being subsequently lost nor full value for the 
аке d expended on further and technical education. 
cipe and welfare workers were agreed that the only way 
`9 uild up a high standard of national physique and check 
a gradual but inevitable degeneracy of mind, character, 
and taste during the critical years of adolescence, was to 
make proper provision for the social, moral, and intellec- 
tual education of the young wage-earner between 14 and 


18 years of аде. 


The Education Bill, 1917 
The proposals of the Government for dealing with the 


various educational, administrative and financial problems 
which had been steadily accumulating, were embodied in 
the Education Bill 1917- It was à comprehensive attempt 
to treat the educational system and its needs as а whole, 
with the exception of the universities. It was a measure 

prompted by deficiencies which had been revealed by 


the War,’’ and was directed “ to repair the intellectual and 
physical wastage which had been caused by the War ”’; 
its object being “ to provide under the better organisation 
of the existing machinery—amended · - - in some direc- 
tions and extended in others—a national system of public 
education available for all persons capable of profiting 


thereby.''? 


The Administrative Clauses 

The Bill was immediately hailed by Mr. F. D. Acland as 
a measure which opened the way for the 7 
in the education of the general people of the country since 
1870.” It met with a W 
intimately connected with e 
marked approval throughou 


arm welcome 
ducation and 
t the country. 


1 See p. 188. ae 
h on the introduction of the Education Bill. 


з Mr. Fisher—Spee® 
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was fostered and the doubts of employers and others on 
the continuation school clauses were silenced as a result 
of a great education campaign which Mr. Fisher conducted 
throughout the country over a period of several months. 

The only serious opposition met with centred round the 
administrative clauses of the Bill. These proposed to 
augment the powers of the Board of Education by placing 
in its hands the means of coercing laggard and reactionary 
authorities and enforcing co-operation between authorities 
in the same area. This was to be effected by requiring the 
councils of counties and county boroughs after consulta- 
tion with the education authorities of the municipal 
boroughs and urban districts to submit schemes for the 
development of all forms of education in the area, and 
show in what ways the different authorities proposed to 
co-operate. These schemes once approved must be put 
into operation. Power was to be given to the Board of 
Education to amend schemes, take the initiative in setting 
up provincial councils for certain forms of education, 
deprive a negligent authority autonomous for elementary 
education of its powers and merge the district for this 
purpose into the county. 

The proposals were also vigorously opposed by the 
advocates of small educational areas on the ground that 
they threatened to reduce the powers of the municipal 
boroughs and urban districts, that they augmented the 
influence of the counties and favoured the development of 
a system of large education areas. Deciding not to imperil 
the Bill by a conflict on an issue which he did not regard 
as vital Mr. Fisher took steps to amend the objectionable 
clauses in a new Bill introduced early the following year. 
In the shape almost of an “ agreed " measure it quickly 
found its way on to the Statute Book. 


1 During the same year the Representation of the People Act 
1918, quadrupled the electorate Be giving the vote to all p of 
21 years of age and to women of 30 subject to certain conditions, 
though it abolished the Property qualification. Women of 21 
received votes in 1928. The following table shows the growth of 
the electorate in the United Kingdom under various Reform Acts:— 


1832 1,000,000 (approx. men onl 
1867 2,500,000 Migne и 


1885 5,000,000 - эн i 
1918 — 21,392,000 
1929 28,850,000 
Some 25,000,000 were in England and Walks; 


n B s 
(men and women). 
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Conflicting Tendencies in Local Government 

In local government two ideals have struggled for 
— one directed towards centralisation, the other 
In industry and commerce, amalga- 
о as the best means of securing 
onomy. Certain local govern- 
port, police—can be supplied 
most efficiently and economically over large areas and 
when organised under a single control. Whether this is 
true of all services is debateable. The borough seeks to 
extend its boundaries and the area under its control at the 
expense of the authorities around. Where the limit is to 
be found in this process of assimilation is not clear.’ The 
advocates of a Greater London have aspired to form a 
metropolitan province covering an area with a radius of 
not less than fifteen miles from Charing Cross. For certain 
services including education the area would comprise а 
great part of the Home Counties." On the other hand "E 
ever-growing burden of administrative detail due 3o | е 
increasing. complexity of modern conditions e s ог 
devolution. Public opinion is rightly suspicious 9 any 
undue interference with areas animated by а healthy 
public spirit and possessing oftentimes venerable traditions 


of self-government. 


mastery 
towards devolution. 
mation has been resorted ti 
increased efficiency with ec 
ment services—water, trans 


Large Education Areas 
The advocates of large education areas have envisaged 
the establishment throughout the country of local Mw 
ties responsible for general, educationl "p 3 Bes 
respective territories, taking stock of the io кше 
as a whole, and providing for the progressive 1 E us 
and co-ordination of all forms of education, а d 
alike, from the infant school to the higher Кешр ц е 
and the university. The detailed management о = a 
and other institutions in the different districts es 
delegate to local councils and committees. pA 


j thorities wou 
and importance of these major au : 
the Чой to them of much that must bm 
remain in the hands of the central authority at Whitehall. 

iS f ? These proposals were negatived by the 
See р, 417 f. proposan P 
Royal Corimission on London Government, 1923 
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Such a system, it has been urged, would afford a reason- 
able guarantee of local interest and by being safeguarded 
against a narrow parochialism would lend itself to the 
development of a truly national system of education and 
act as a check on the tendency to undue centralisation. 
Some have considered the ideal area to be the large county 
and county borough; others, for example, Lord Haldane, 
an association of counties—the Province. 


Small Education Areas 


The supporters of a system of small authorities on the 
other hand, have been suspicious of anything that savoured 
of uniformity. They have had no great reverence for the 
word "'co-ordination'' but a good deal for the term “‘local 
interest" for they have experienced the driving force of a 
strong, even if a somewhat narrow, local patriotism. The 
disadvantages of parochialism have appeared to them to be 
counterbalanced by the advantages of the close personal 
touch which it was possible to have with the schools and 
with the details of administration. The dangers of bureau- 
cratic control were more likely to be obviated, a close check 
could be kept on expenditure, and delays in getting things 
done were reduced to a minimum. 

Those who have been concerned about the provision of 
the higher forms of education, who have been anxious to 
improve and extend the educational opportunities in rural 
neighbourhoods, and who have seen dangers in focussing 
the whole system of education round the towns, have 
naturally been attracted to the large area. Those whose 
outlook has been predominantly urban, and who have been 
concerned primarily with the problems of elementary and 
secondary education or with the higher forms of education 
in densely populated districts, have Seen no difficulty in 
dividing the country into districts with a more or less 
compact population, with the rural districts as adjuncts of 
the towns. 

In giving evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education in 1895 a witness with considerable 
experience of educational problems in Lancashire pleaded 
for the unification of all education authorities in a central 
Board in the county and urged that all boroughs should 
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be merged in the counties. In 1924 a witness of no less 
importance coming from the same part of the country 
advocated before the Royal Commission on Local Govern- 
ment the reverse plan of extending the borough boundaries 
to take in the surrounding districts. 

The one point on which there has been general agree- 
ment is that the division of the country into a number of 
areas autonomous for all forms of education and others 
autonomous for elementary education only is unsatisfac- 
tory, though much can be done by willing co-operation. 
Some new form of area appears inevitable as education 
develops and this will not necessarily correspond to that of 


any existing authority.’ 


The Education Act, 1918 

The Education Act 1918 accepted the local authorities 
set up in 1902 but greatly extended their powers and 
duties. For the better carrying on of their work the powers 
of co-operation were consolidated and enlarged. Hitherto 
these powers had remained largely undeveloped. For 
example, a Part 1. and a Part Ш. authority in the same 
area could establish joint committees to which might be 
delegated any of their powers and duties except the power 
of raising a rate or borrowing money. This power of combi- 
nation could be further extended by the establishment of 
federations of local education authorities set up under 
schemes made by the Board of Education on the applica- 
tion of the authorities concerned. Thus neighbouring 
Part II. authorities might group and form a '' province." 
The primary function of the body thus formed would be 
to deal with matters of common interest especially in 
higher education, including the training of teachers, higher 
technical education, etc., which could best be dealt with 
over a wide area. They might, however, have delegated 
to them complete educational powers except those of 
levying a rate or borrowing. In order to allow opportunity 
for development the 2d. rate limit for education other than 
elementary was withdrawn.? 

1 See, for example, The School Government Chronicl 
pp. 296-7. Also p. 419, infra. 

1918, Arthur A. Thomas, gives the full 


? The Education Act t : m 
text of the Act and a useful analysis of its provisions. 


e, Vol. XCVIIL., 
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Schemes of Education 


The unification of education being the cardinal principle 
of the Act it was the duty of every authority “Чо contribute 
to the progressive development and comprehensive 
organisation of education in their area," and to submit a 
scheme when required ''showing the mode in which their 
powers and duties under the Education Acts ’’ were to be 


performed either separately or in combination with other 
authorities. 


Development of Intermediate Education 


Local education authorities had so to exercise their 
powers under Part III. of the Education Act 1902 as to 
secure adequate and suitable provision by means of central 
schools, central or special classes or otherwise for practical 
instruction suited to the ages, abilities and requirements of 
the children and to organise in public elementary schools 
courses of advanced instruction for the older or more 
intelligent children in attendance at such schools, including 
those who stayed at school beyond the age of 14. 

The local authority autonomous for elementary educa- 
tion had also to show how it proposed to co-operate with 
the authority for higher education, particularly in regard 
to the preparation of children for further education in 
schools other than elementary and their transference at 
suitable ages to such schools, and in the supply and train- 
ing of teachers. The authorities for higher education had 
to show how they proposed to provide for the establishment 
and maintenance of continuation schools with suitable 
courses of study, instruction, and physical training, free of 


cost for all young persons in their area who were under a 
statutory obligation to attend such schools. 


Local Initiative Encouraged 

Before & county authority submitted its scheme it had to 
consult with the other authorities in the area which had 
separate powers for elementary edücation. These authori- 
ties were enti 
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wishes. Schemes might be referred back for alteration 
but once approved they had to be put into operation. 
The policy of the Board of Education was thus to thrust 
the initiative for development on the local authority 
Procedure by scheme compelled local authorities to take 
stock of the needs of their area as a whole. The value of 
this had been demonstrated by the county and county 
borough authorities who had made surveys after 1902 
Prominent among these were the admirable series of reports 
made by Sir Michael Sadler at the request of different 
authorities:—Essex, Derbyshire, Liverpool, Birkenhead, 
Sheffield, Huddersfield, etc. Valuable reports of a similar 
character, such as the First and Second Triennial Reports 
on Higher Education of the Kent Education Committee, 
were also made by the official staffs of certain local 


authorities. 


The School Leaving Age 

The Act abolished fees in elementary schools, empowered 
local authorities to supply or aid the supply of nursery 
schools for children between the ages of 2 and 5, and to 
provide for the retention of children at such schools under 
suitable conditions up to 7 years of age. At the same time 
the age of compulsory attendance at school was raised. The 
system of half-time attendance at school was abolished, 
and no pupil was excused from attending school until the 
end of the term following his fourteenth birthday. Au- 
thorities were allowed to frame by-laws if they so desired 
raising the age of compulsory attendance to 15. Pupils 
could also be retained in elementary schools until the age 
of 16 if suitable courses of instruction were provided and 


the sanction of the Board obtained. 


Day Continuation Schools 
Following the recommen 

Committee on Juvenile Emp 

the attendance at continuatio 


dations of the Departmental 
loyment, the Act provided for 
n schools of all young persons 
up to the age of 18. For the seven years immediately 
following the appointed day, however, the age was limited 
to 16. Attendance was compulsory for all young persons 
who ceased full time attendance at school before the age 
of 16, or who had not passed the Matriculation Examination 
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of one of the Universities or an examination recognised by 
the Board of Education as equivalent. 

The time to be spent in attending a continuation school 
was fixed at 320 hours a year, but local authorities might 
reduce this amount to 280 hours during the first 7 years. 
Attendance had to take place during the day time, that is 
to say, between the hours of 8 a.m. and 7 p.m., and 
employers had to make suitable arrangements for releasing 
their young people to enable them to attend school in a fit 
state to profit from the instruction. Sundays and recog- 
nised holidays did not count as school days. No young 
person could be required to attend a continuation school 
held at, or in connection with, his place of employment and 
he must be given as far as practicable a choice of schools, 
while liberty of conscience in matters of religious instruc- 
tion must be safeguarded. 


Employment of Children 


The Act also amended the law relating to child labour 
in important respects. It transferred to the local authority 
for elementary education the administration of the Employ- 
ment of Children Act 1903 and the issue of licenses to 
children to take part in entertainments under the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children Act 1904. It was now illegal 
for a child under 12 years of age to be employed in any 
labour exercised by way of trade or for purposes of gain. 
Children of 12 years of age and over could not be employed 
on Sundays for more than two hours nor on a school day 
before the close of school hours, nor on any day before 
6 a.m. and after 8 p.m. Subject to minor exceptions no 
child might be employed in street trading nor in any 
factory, workshop, mine, or quarry. Employment in any 


particular occupation could also be prohibited on medical 
grounds.’ 


Social and Physical Training 


The Act extended the powers and duties of local educa- 
tion authorities in connection with medical inspection and 


1 Child Labour in the United Kingdom, Keeling, traces the develop- 
ment and administration of the law relating to the employment of 
children. 


€— 
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bem and physical training of children. The duty of 
ees eRe and the power to provide treatment was 
боп з to all children attending secondary and continua- 
ape = provided by a local authority, but was optional 
itt оо » and institutions aided by the authority. Powers 
vs en to set up school camps for young persons 

И ing continuation schools and provide centres and 
xoa: for physical training, playing fields, swimming 
aths, and other facilities for social and physical training 
whether during the day or evening. Physically defective 
тэң epileptic children had to be registered, and it became 
m ay of the authorities to provide for them. Provision 
vas also made for extending the system of scholarships and 
maintenance grants in order to ensure that no child or 
young person should be debarred from the benefits of any 
orm of education by which he was capable of profiting 


through inability to pay fees. 


Inspection and Grants 

The Act required 
registered and should be open to 
local education authority or by t 
The system of dual control in elemen 
but provision was made for the group! 
managers agreed. The Act also simplified 
grants to education authorities and provide 
than 50 per cent. of approved expenditure sl 
by the Government. 

The clauses of the Act came into operation at different 
dates, the greater number being in operation before the 
end of 1919. In order to assist authorities in drafting their 
schemes, suggestions were issued by the Board of Educa- 
tion indicating the nature and extent of the information 
desired. Generally speaking, schemes were expected 
cover developments over a period of about ten years. 
Authorities were warned against taking too short а view ОГ 
“© confining their education vision within the limits which 
present resources in personnel, material or money " might 
suggest. А hand to mouth policy Was to be deprecated. 
Improvements should be undertaken in order of priority 


that all private schools should be 
inspection, either by the 
he Board of Education. 
tary schools remained, 
ing of schools if the 
the system of 
d that not less 
hould be met 
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and with a full idea of where they were leading and what 
they would cost.' 


The Consolidating Act of 1921 


The Education Act 1921 consolidated the numerous 
enactments relating to education and certain others con- 
cerned with the employment of children and young persons. 
Altogether some thirty-one enactments were involved. 
Financial Stringency 

In the same year in view of the financial stringency 
brought about by the sudden collapse of trade and the 
serious condition of national finance, the Government set 
up а Committee on National Expenditure under the chair- 
manship of Sir Eric Geddes. In dealing with expenditure 
on education, the Committee recommended that the system 
of percentage grants laid down by the Education Act 1918 
should be discontinued, children under six years of age 
should not be admitted to school, the teachers' superannua- 
tion scheme? should be put upon a contributory basis, and 
expenditure on education should be reduced by about a 
third. The proposals with regard to the superannuation 
of teachers were ultimately adopted and in addition teachers 
accepted a temporary voluntary abatement of salaries. 
The Board of Education had issued early in the year a 
circular calling on local authorities to concentrate on main- 
taining the main fabric of the educational system so as to 
be ready for advance when times were more favourable. 
For the time being substantial developments involving new 
expenditure were out of the question. 

The effect of the ''Geddes Ахе” and of an indiscriminate 
“‘anti-waste’’ campaign was to restrict progress further. 
It led to a meticulous examination of local expenditure 
and the unnecessary holding up of the programmes of 
local authorities, to absurd economies on buildings and 
staff and to the indefinite postponement of continuation 

1 The submission and consideration of schemes was suspended in 
consequence of financial stringency in 1921. Instead the policy was 
adopted of requiring authorities to submit annual programmes of 


proposed capital expenditure. Some of the schemes drawn up by 


local authorities provide a wealth of information about the state of 
education at this time. 


? бее p. 406. 
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schools.! It provided a warni 

chi ing of the ve d 

which would attend the unwise sestriclion, df eon 

mee development, and led the country to welcome 
e inevitable reaction which came with the temporary 


accession of the Labour Party to power.” 


The Problem of School Building 
The way was now open for renewed p 


occupied a prominent place in the 
political parties. The erection of new schools was 


encouraged and substantial reforms took place in the 
standard of staffing and buildings. After a lapse of ten 
years the Board of Education undertook the survey of 
elementary school buildings and the scheduling of unsatis- 
factory premises. The position in some areas Was serious 
before the War. Ten years later, the production of satisfac- 
tory buildings to replace those condemned or unsuitable and 
to provide for new developments constituted a national 
building problem, the magnitude of which was not generally 
appreciated.’ In 1925 local authorities wer 


e again required 
{о submit schemes o t covering а period of 
from three to five years. 


І ntee of far- 
sighted administration. 


rogress. Education 
programme of all 


{ developmen 
They were a guara 


An Attempt to Abolish the Dual System 
carefully avoided raising the 


_ The Education Act 1918 

issue of religious instruction and left untouched the system 
of dual control in elementary schools, not because the 
issues were regarded as unimportant to the development 
ontinuation Schools were set 

thorities, notably London. The increase in 


the Ministry © 
s e the establishment of 


to encourage 
the numbers of unemploye! 


1 Voluntary Day С 
of local education au 
juvenile unemployment le 
with the Board of Education, 
Unemployment Centres in areas where 
were large. 

2 See Education the Socialist Policy, Ќ. н. Tawney; also Secondary 
Education for All, н. Tawney. These give an authoritative 
statement of the edu icy of the Labour Party at this date. 

р. 53-56, which 
resented itself in many 


з Cf. Report of the 
е ы i 
rural and urban 
dation were profo 
way in which 5С 
accommodation lent i 


cational pol 
Board of Education, Y 
mated the problem а5 itp 
undly misleading. They took no acc 

jstributed nor W: 


hool plac! | no 
tself to schemes of reorganisation. 


hether the 
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of a national system of public education, but because it 
would have been impolitic and indeed impossible to settle 
the question on political lines and apart from general 
agreement. It was realised, however, that the develop- 
ment of central schools, central and special classes, the 
organisation of nursery schools and continuation schools, 
coupled with greatly increased cost of teachers' salaries, 
would make the unification of elementary educalion in- 
creasingly necessary, if only on grounds of economy. 
Public opinion was definitely favourable to a religious basis 
for education. At the same time the leaders of the Church 
recognised that the interests of religious education would 
be best served by a reconsideration of the arrangements 
entered into in 1902, substituting a plan which would secure 
religious instruction as an integral part of the education 
given in all types of schools. 


The Proposed Basis of Settlement 


In 1920 Mr. Fisher laid down four principles which 
should govern a settlement of the religious question and 
give local education authorities complete control of 
elementary schools. (т) The appointment, promotion, and 
dismissal of all teachers in public elementary schools should 
be in the hands of the local education authorities. (2) 
Local education authorities should have free use of the 
buildings of existing voluntary schools for any educa- 
tional purposes. They should maintain and keep the 
premises in repair and should have the right to extend or 
adapt them. (3) Adequate provision should be made by 
the local education authority in all public elementary and 
secondary schools for religious observance and instruction 
differentiated as far as practicable so as to provide facilities 
for denominational teaching. (4) Provision should be 


made to allow non-provided schools to stand out of the 
new arrangements. 


Mr. Davies' Bill 


These proposals were embodied in the Education Act 
1921 Amendment Bill! The local education authority 
was to be responsible for and have control of all instruction 


1 The Bill was introduced by Mr. Thomas Davies. 
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in the schools and have the exclusive power of appointing 
and dismissing teachers and all persons employed for the 
purposes of the school. No teacher was to beobliged to give 
religiousinstruction unlessspecially appointed forthe purpose 
and a teacher would be in neither a better nor a worse 
position by reason of giving or not giving religious instruc- 


tion, that is to say, the Bill provided that there should be 


no tests for teachers. In order to secure an adequate supply 
of teachers competent to give religious instruction, it was 
proposed that facilities for the study of religious knowledge 
should be provided in Training Colleges. 

There should also be established central and local Com- 
mittees to advise the Board of Education and the local 
education authorities on matters relating to religious in- 


struction. Religious instruction had to be given during 
school hours and provision was made for safeguarding the 
the supply of existing teachers 


rights of conscience. Where st 
was inadequate for the purpose, special visiting teachers 
for religious instruction might be appointed. The voluntary 
school buildings were to remain the property of the 
Managers and be available for use by them when not 
required by the local education authority. The Bill also 
proposed to empower the Board of Education to make 
grants to schools not aided by the local education 
authority. The Bill thus followed closely the lines laid 
down by the Educational Settlement Committee of 1908." 
It raised the old controversial question of "right of entry, 

and an agreed settlement not being possible the Bill was 


dropped. 


The Welsh Concordat 
In Wales a concordat was arrived at between a "ehe 
sentatives of the Church and Хавос орен : bor adu 
: A f trol, the a on а 
proposals with regard to unity of con A pn school 


dismissal, and training of teachers, the use of t7 
buildings, the establishment of religious instruction com- 
mittees and the provision of religious instruction as an 


i rk of all schools followed closely on 
ш ри Ше 1 It was laid down that 


the syllabus of re should consist of 
5 . 165. 
1 See р. 16 
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"instruction in the Bible including the principles of the 
Christian faith."' 


“ Our aim and desire is that children shall be brought up to lead 
Christian lives. Hence they should be taught the ways in which 
God has revealed Himself to the world as recorded in the Old and 
New Testaments. The general principle governing such instruction 
shall be the Person, Work, and Teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Its ultimate purpose is to build up the character of the children and 
to help to lead them to a saving faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God and the Saviour and Redeemer of mankind." 

Liberty to contract out was to be permitted except in 
single school areas. In non-provided schools an additional 
lesson a week might be devoted to doctrinal teaching if 20 
per cent. of the parents asked for it. 

A concordat on similar lines was reached in Cambridge- 
shire, where an agreed syllabus of religious instruction for 
elementary and secondary schools in the county was drawn 
up by a Religious Instruction Committee, representative 
of the County Council and the various religious bodies. 
The syllabus was to be used in all county and council 
schools and in transferred non-provided schools. Тһе 
difficulties in the way of putting the schemes into opera- 


tion proved, however, to be greater than the authors had 
contemplated. 


The Attitude of the Church 


In 1924 the Church Assembly expressed general approval 
of the plan of abandoning the dual system and handing 
over voluntary schools to the local education authority, 
subject to satisfactory arrangements being come to for the 
provision of religious instruction as an integral part of the 
curriculum of all schools. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
laid down the principle that religious teaching must always 
mean for Christian children the definite teaching of the 
elements of the Christian faith. In areas where a choice 
of school was available the Assembly favoured the estab- 
lishment of denominational schools. Education authorities 


1 School Government Chronicle, 1921. 


?See The Cambridgeshire Syllabus of Religious Teaching in 
Schools, 1924. The syllabus was of special interest to the growing 
body of teachers who were specialising in religious instruction and 
who believed that the schools were “ the ideal nurseries,of the new 
biblical learning." It was revised in 1938. . 
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were to allocate schools for this purpose according to the 
needs of the population as indicated by the expressed 
wishes of the parents. Moreover, parents should have the 
right to withdraw their children from religious instruction 
for the purpose of enabling them to receive instruction in 
religion elsewhere.! Teachers were to be appointed by the 
local education authority on the ngmination of the 


managers.” 


Numbers Attending Church Schools 

Tt was no longer denied that the dual system led to 
embarrassment and was uneconomical. It prevented the 
free grouping of schools, the enlargement or alteration to 
existing voluntary schools in cases where the managers had 
not the necessary funds, and interposed a bar to the free 


appointment and interchange of teachers. Church schools 
tion of the school 


provided for a steadily decreasing propor 

population amounting in 1921 io 28 per cent? The 
lengthening school life, the high cost of building and 
equipment, and the gradual reorganisation of education 
consequent on the Education Act 1918 would tend to 
restrict voluntary schools to the education of children under 
II years of age. It was felt on all hands that the great 
need of the day was to provide à Christian education, 
which should be available for all children and throughout 
the critical years of adolescence. In view of the difficulties 
in the way of a national agreement due to the clash of 
denominational and undenominational ideals, the passing 


of an Enabling Act and the settlement of the problem by 
areas appeared to many to offer a practical means of 
dealing with the situation.* 


The Remodelling of the Elementary School System 
s of profound importance in 


The Education Act 1918 1 | 
connection with the whole future development of education 


1 The so-called Anson by-law. 
Church Assembly 


2See The Report of the Education Commission, 
Paper 132; Education, vol. XLV., РР. 130-31; etc. 

з The Bishop of Durham in 1924 stated that 78 per cent. of the 
school population was educated outside See also 
The School Government Chronicle, 1922. 


3 See p. 427, infra 


Church schools. 
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in England and Wales, and not least of the elementary 
school. The various parts of the system had grown up in 
isolation and in response to particular needs. The 
elementary schools had tended to be regarded as ends in 
themselves with a traditional organisation. In the sixties 
they were avowedly a provision for children whose parents 
supported themselves by manual labour. The elements of 
learning were deemed sufficient for such as these and a 
long school life and a late leaving age were not contem- 
plated. Fourteen was the age at which the majority of 
children left the lower-grade secondary schools. 

The general attitude towards education which found 
expression in the regulations of the Education Depart- 
ment, in the system of payment by results, in the mean 
standards of staffing, equipment and buildings, militated 
against the development of a more generous organisation, 
curriculum, and outlook as the school life increased. At 
the date when the Act became operative the boy of 11 or 12 
who entered a secondary school was supposed to require 
nearly double the floor space, and had to be taught in 
classes half the size of his less fortunate classmate who 
remained in the elementary school. The existence of a few 
higher elementary schools and the system of free place 
scholarships only served to emphasise the need for im- 
proved opportunities for the great mass of children. The 
introduction of practical instruction provided but a small 
part of the change that was essential. For this a new 
purpose, new standards, and a remodelling of the system 
was needed which would remove for ever the misleading 
educational and social connotation which was associated 
with the term “elementary school," and win for it a new 
dignity, not only as an organic part, but as the necessary 
basis of any national system of education. 

The duty to provide for the progressive development 
and co-ordination of all forms of education, for more 
advanced instruction for children who would not enter 
recognised secondary schools, the raising of the minimum 
school leaving age to 14 with the option of further extend- 
ing it, and the obligation to face the problem of adolescent 
education opened the way for the development of a new 
conception of elementary education and a recasting of the 
system of school organisation. 
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Primary and Post-Primary Education 

By general consent the normal age of transition from 
elementary to more advanced forms of instruction takes 
place at 11 or there-about. The various plans for re- 
organising the educational system are the logical outcome 
of this. Education under 18 years of age falls in two main 
divisions—primary and post-primary or secondary. The 
term secondary is misleading. Sometimes, as here, it is 
used in a wide sense to denote education during the years 
Its more usual though restricted use con- 


of adolescence. 
ed with a particular 


notes the kind of education associat 
type of school. 

Nothing could be more misleading than to imagine that 
any one form of instruction has universal validity. Аз 
Ruskin pointed out a variety of educational facilities suited 
to individual capability is imperative. 
all differences not divinely appointed, 
an instant effacer and reconciler. . . . But there are other divinely 
appointed differences, eternal as the ranks of the everlasting hills, 
and as the strength of their ceaseless waters, and these Education 
does not do away with, but measures, manifests and employs... 
Even the meanest will be the better for it, but the noblest so much 
better that you can class the two together no more." ! 


of the Education Act, 1918 

rly the education given in 
ls for children between 2 
education has to pro- 
e instruction, 


“ Education is, indeed, of 


Reorganisation а Consequence 
Primary education is prope 
infant, and junior schoo 


nursery 
y Post-primary 


and тт years of age. s t 
vide for pupils who continue under full tim 


broadly speaking, to 14, 16, or 18 years of age, and for 
young wage-earnets between the ages of 14 and S pe 
Board of Education in 1925 suggested that local authori a 
should as far as possible adopt this division at the E 3 
II for the purpose of school organisation, а5 it К “ i 
a clearer definition of aim and methods and facilitate 

training of children on lines appropriate to their rund 
Schools might organise separate departments for in г: is 
and juniors or group together in one department a 
infants and juniors, 50 as to avoid a double break in the 
school life of the children at 7 and again at тт. rs 
for administrative reasons, the age of 11 was inappropriate 


1 Time and Tide. 
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there should be a single break at 9 years of age. Children 
over II if not provided for in central or recognised 
secondary schools should be grouped in separate depart- 
ments for senior boys and senior girls with a definite and 
distinct time table and course of instruction. The size of 
senior classes should be limited to a maximum of 40, and 
the class room should have a superficial area of not less 
than 12 square feet per pupil. That is to say, the condi- 
tions reserved for approved higher elementary schools 
before the War became now a recognised minimum 
standard for all senior children. 

With the obligation to provide a universal system of in- 
termediate education new types of curriculum and methods 
of organisation had to be devised. In the absence of any 
clear lead the more far-sighted authorities decided to pass 
selected children into the recognised secondary schools at 
ir and the remainder into various forms of central or 
senior schools. Others concentrated on providing for a 
portion of the children by means of selected central schools 
and did very little for the remainder. A section of opinion 
toyed with the idea of a common form of secondary 
instruction for all between ir and 14 years of age, 
and a variety of provision later. Others experimented 
to see whether it was possible to abolish the break which 
took place when a pupil ceased full time attendance at 14 
or I5 by linking up the work of part time education in 
new ways. In rural areas the establishment of central 
schools to serve as education centres for the neighbourhood 
opened out great possibilities! Changes such as these 
could only be effected gradually and as public opinion 
developed. The frank recognition of the borderland 
between the existing elementary and secondary school 
systems resulted in the removal by the Act of 1918 of the 
disabilities imposed by the Cockerton judgment. The Act 
by its courageous attempt to put adolescent education on 
a satisfactory basis will rank as one of the great landmarks 
of English education. 

In view of its importance and revolutionary character 
the reorganisation of elementary education is dealt with in 
a separate section, Part IV. 


1 Cf. The Draft Scheme of Education for Kent, 1921. 


PART II 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CURRICULUM AND 
THE INTERNAL ORGANISATION OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AT THE CLOSE OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


** "Tis education forms the youthful mind, 
Just as the twig is bent the tree "в inclin'd."' 
How needful then, the tender plant to rear 
With constant diligence and watchful care. 


It has already been pointed out that the conception of 
an elementary education more or less common to all classes 
was non-existent at the close of the eighteenth century. 
Equality of educational opportunity was undreamt of, 
^rabbe's lines' suggest, the nature and scope of 


and as C 
even an elementary schooling depended upon the social 
grade to which the individual belonged. The charity 


school had one ideal, the common school quite a different 
one. Not that the schools which fall into one or other of 
these two classes were uniform in type; on the contrary 
they presented wide differences in organisation ап 
curricula. Thus the ** school of industry "' had a motive 
very different from that of the ordinary parochial charity 
school. The Sunday school, again, had features peculiar 
to itself, Similarly the term “* common school ” conveni- 
ently denotes the great number of private adventure schools 
resorted to by the working and lo 


wer middle classes, lying 
between the dame schools on 


the one hand and the 
academies for young ladies and for young gentlemen on 
the other. 


arity School Education 
part, the motive of the charity 


The Aim of Ch 
moral and religious training, 


But, minor differences а 
school was primarily to give а 
1 Ante, P- 4 
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while the common school was principally concerned with 
imparting useful knowledge and the elements of intellectual 
instruction. Griffith Jones was уоїсїп& well recognised 
philanthropic sentiment when he wrote: “ It is but a cheap 
education that we would desire for them (the poor), only 
the moral and religious branches of it, which indeed is the 
most necessary and indispensable part. The sole design of 
this charity is to inculcate upon such . . . as can be 
prevailed on to learn, the knowledge and practice, the 
principles and duties of the Christian Religion; and to make 
them good people, useful members of society, faithful 
servants of God and men and heirs of eternal life.’”! 


The Religious Character of the Instruction 


In short the foundation of all charity school education 
was a training in the principles of the Christian religion 
as laid down in the Church Catechism. Instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic might be added to aug- 
ment the economic efficiency of the pupil, or the education 
might be “ improved ” by coupling with it a training in 
industry according to the judgment of particular school 
governors; but this does not alter the essentially religious 
motive that dominated the whole, The peculiar nature of 
the instruction called for a special method of teaching. 
This was carefully laid down for the guidance of those 
concerned.? Thus in charity schools connected with the 
S.P.C.K. the children had first to learn to say the 


Was expounded by the master from some good exposition. 
This had to be 


children knew t 


minister inchurch. Afterwards the children were instructed 
in their duty towards God and Man—the master taking as 


his guide for exposition The Whole Duty of Man. Much 
attention was 


training, to inculcating habits of good behaviour, etc., 


illustrations for teaching purposes being freely drawn from 
the Bible and the Catechism. In all this, as in the direct 


1 Welch Piety, 1742, p. 28. 


2 In Salmon’s Education of the Poor in the Eighteenth Century, 
РР. 4-5, 1S given a verbatim copy of these instructions. 
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religious instruction, the master taught under the super- 
intendence of the minister. 


Charity School Routine 

At the same time the children were learning to read by 
an alphabetic-spelling method, or, in contemporary phrase- 
ology, they were taught ** the true Spelling of Words and 
Distinction of Syllables, with the Points and Stops which 
is necessary to true and good Reading and serves to make 
Children more mindful of what they read.'"1 Girls com- 
monly got no further than this, but spent the rest of their 
time in domestic occupations, sewing, knitting, etc. Boys, 
however, as soon as they could read tolerably well ’’ might 


be taught to write a “ legible hand ”’ and ‘‘ the grounds 
of arithmetic.” ided for children between 


The schools prov! 
seven and twelve years of age. The school day was from 
7 to 11 a.m. and from I to 5 p.m. in summer, and from 8 
to 1r a.m. and 1 to 4 p.m. in winter. Registers had to be 
kept morning and afternoon, and in day schools parents 
were required to guarantee the regularity, punctuality and 
cleanliness of their children, and to conform to the discipline 
of the school. Schools varied considerably in size, from 
under 20 to over 100, the average being about 30. 


Exposition 


In these schools a great deal depen: upi 
of the exposition, and the interest of the minister as shown 


isi i — tedly 
by f t techising the children—@ fact repea 
dean A . Griffith Jones, writing in 1758, 


emphasised by observers. in 
"d at some pains to make clear what catechising meant. 
he bare asking the Questions and hear- 
just as they 


odere t the answers 

ing them (the children) гереа ne a ; s th 
lic in the Brem for this is not to instruct, and examine 
them as the Rubric requires: and if no more than this be 
done, we had even as good do nothing; for they will learn 
but little, or nothing from mere repetition. - Pu ks = 
clergy) must condescend to be at the pains of giving them 


i ism, to ask 
an easy explanation of every part of the Catechism, to as 


ded upon the nature 


i tely erected in those parts of Great 
3 E 1 of Charity Schools lately п ar 
Britain ME p € ‘and Wales. 1798. Seventh edition. 
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them the same question in other words, to furnish them 
with plain texts of scripture to confirm them in the doctrines 
they learn, and then to close every instruction of the 
catechumens with some short exhortation for their delec- 
tion and encouragement.''' 


The Training of Teachers 


To ensure the efficiency of the teachers in the circulating 
Schools it was Jones' practice to instruct the masters in 
catechetical methods for some weeks before they embarked 
on their work, giving them simple and familiar explana- 
tions of what they would have to teach, training them to 
catechise one another, and the like.? The scholars as well 
as the masters were provided with simple expositions of the 
Catechism, and it was laid down as a principle that 
the pupils should not only repeat ‘‘ out of Book’’ but also 
give the sense of what they read or learnt in their own 
words. It is interesting to note that the method of reading 
recommended was by ''look and say,’’ the alphabetic- 
spelling method being condemned as irrational and re- 
sponsible for much slow progress and dulness in schools.4 


Mrs. Trimmer's Account of Charity Schools, 1792 

How far the schools were from living up to this standard 
is described by Mrs. Trimmer in 1792. She enlarges upon 
the relative ineffectiveness of charity school education, the 
ignorance of the teachers, the disuse of catechising result- 
ing from a lack of interest shown by the clergy and others, 
and the smaller proportion of verbal instruction in vogue 
than formerly. ““ The children in most Charity Schools 
are at first taught to read in a spelling book, the lessons of 


1 Welch Piety, 1758. 


, Isaac Watts was equally explicit in his emphasis on exposition. 

Be not content merely to have them read the Bible, and be taught 
the Catechism at proper seasons, but let the truths and duties of it 
be explained to them in a familiar and easy way by taking the 
answers to pieces, and instructing the children till they understood 
the sense of it." An Essay towards the Encouragement of Charity 
Schools, particularly among Protestant Dissenters, 1728. Works, 
Vol. IV., p. 524. 

2 Welch Piety, 1743. 


? Ibid., 1742. 


* For the system of training teachers recommended by the S.P.C.K. 
see infra, pp. 358-9. 
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which consist chiefly of sentences collected from the 
most of them in figurative language; as soon as 
spell a little, they are put into the New 
hen they have read this from beginning 
14 Testament and go through 
without regard to anything 
further than improvement in the art of reading. They 
learn, by stated regular tasks, the columns of spelling in 
the Spelling Book; and in some schools they are taught 
English Grammar, writing, and arithmetic. Once or twice 
a week the scholars are catechised, that is, they stand up 
in classes, and answer in rotation the questions in the 
Church Catechism and explanations of it. They learn, 
perhaps, besides, chapters, prayers, etc., by heart, and are 
. sometimes taught psalmody. They go to Church twice 
every Sunday, and where there is a weekly duty performed, 
they attend also on Wednesdays, Fridays, and Holidays. 
When the scholars leave school to go out into the world as 
servants or apprentices, à Bible, Common Prayer Book, 
and Whole Duty of Man, are given to them: and it is 
supposed, from the years they have been at school, they 
must necessarily be furnished with a competent share of 
Christian knowledge, to enable them to read with advantage 


and improvement as long as they Шуе.’ 


Scriptures, 
they can read and 
Testament, and w 
to end, they proceed to the O 
that in the same manner, 


Charity School Readers 1 
To improve the leve ing Mrs. Trimmer set 


to work to provide a new supply of school books. At the 
ted that dullards ought to be sent to 


same time she sugges | 
"schools of industry," and that the charity IE e 

7 ightest and most respectable chidren, 
be reserved for the brig CAES 


inting the Sunday schools might dc 
pis ets "come of the charity schools 


york i is sifti 55. 
pii up eps trial in character, while others 
would serve as trai i hools for selected pupils who 
would be ''eminently quali t се of school- 
masters and mistres the various descriptions of 
Charity Schools whic he present generation 


fill with propriety.’ 
dren in Charity Schools, 


" 7 Chil 
1 Reflections upon the Education Of th Century, David Salmon, 


cf. Education of the Poor in the 
pp. 17-18. 
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The following are typical of the charity school books in 
use at this date:— 


Fox's Introduction to Spelling and Reading.—12mo 
108 pp. 3d.—This book commences with a pictorial alpha- 
bet—angel, bull, cradle—and represents each letter in 
Roman, italic, and Old English characters. The first six 
lessons are devoted to word-building, a, ab, ac, ack, e, eb, 
ec, eck; the next 17 to monosyllabic words, first of the type 
clout, flout, gout, pout; then classes of objects, e.g. 
“ creeping animals,” ant, asp, bug, eff, flea, frog, leach, 
louse, newt, nit, etc. The Bible story, from the Creation 
to the death of Samson, is next told in a series of short 
lessons, the majority of which are illustrated by a wood- 
cut. The following extract from Lesson XXXVIII., deal- 
ing with Joseph’s imprisonment illustrates the difficulty of 
much of the reading matter: 


“ This punishment would have been very grievous to Joseph but 
that God, who protects and rewards injured innocence, was with 
him in prison, and gave him favour in the sight of the keeper of it, 
so that Joseph had authority over all the other prisoners, and not 
anything was transacted which Joseph had not a hand in.” 

Next follows a series of catechetical lessons. 


Q. Who made you? 

Q. Why did God make you? 

Q. How did God make you? 
etc., the order of topics being suggested apparently by that 
in The Whole Duty of Man. Then come selections from 
the Proverbs; two history lessons; rules for spelling and 
for dividing words into syllables; and finally, a number of 
prayers. In using the book reading and spelling were 
taught together, spelling being learnt by memorising a 
variety of rules. Thus the reading would be constantly 
interrupted by the teacher interposing such a question as— 
By what rule do you spell such a word? etc. 


Mrs. Trimmer's Charity School Spelling Book.—Part I., 
Words of One Syllable, 12mo, рр. 36, 1d. (There was a 
separate book for boys and for girls.) Part IL, Poly- 
syllables, 12mo, pp. 162, 14d. 

Part I. follows the customary practice of beginning with 
the alphabet and going through much useless word-build- 
ing before reading is commenced. The reading matter is 
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arranged supposedly in order of difficulty, but shows an 
entire want of understanding of psychology. Lessons 
like—A good man; A good boy; А bad man; etc.—are 
followed by others composed of longer sentences and dis- 
jointed paragraphs, moral and religious in tone— 

“Some boys make it their sport to tie a bone toa poor dog's tail, 
or to cry out, А mad dog! A mad dog! that folk may kill them.” 
Finally the pupil is introduced to short stories. 

Part II. begins with a long alphabetical list of dissyllabic 
words. This is followed by simple moral reading lessons 
consisting of words not exceeding two syllables. Next 
come words of from three to seven syllables, then fables, 
then long lists of Scriptural names, followed by the Bible 
story up to the entrance into Canaan. Here a special 
feature is made of the use of proper names:— 

“ And they went from Mithcah, and pitched in Hashmonah. 

And they departed from Hashmonah, and encamped at Moseroth. 

And they departed from Moseroth, and pitched in Bene-jaakan," etc. 
Next come all the difficult words in the four Gospels 
arranged chapter by chapter. These are followed by 
definitions of Biblical terms. Finally come the Catechism 
and selected prayers. 

The Poor Girl's Primer.—Sheffield Girls’ Charity School, 
1789. The interest of this book lies entirely in the subject- 
matter. Two examples will suffice:— 

Lesson V. 
Learn to spin Wool and Linen. 
Learn to sew Shifts and Shirts and Caps. 


Learn to knit Hose. 
Learn to bake and brew and wash. 
Learn to clean Rooms and Pots and Pans. 


Lesson VI. 


po no wrong. 
Tt is a sin to ste 
Swear not at all, nor m 
Use no bad Words. 
Live in Peace with 
ient has been said to emph | n 1 
Е ч ааыа of the instruction given m in 
schools, the decline of oral teaching at the 7 о m 
eighteenth century, and the growth gf чараш 
slow progress in learning made by the children in e ze 
the schools—a direct result of the defective m 


al a Pin. 
ake a Bawl. 


all as much as you can. 
hasise the moral and 
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of instruction—was an important factor in directing the 
attention of the philanthropically minded to an industrial 
as opposed to a bookish training. Other influences that 
operated to the same end have been referred to elsewhere.' 


Two Typical Schools of Industry 


The following is a description of a typical ‘‘ school of 
industry " at Fincham in Norfolk in 1802, designed for 
the children of that and the neighbouring parishes:— 


“ They are instructed twice a day in reading, and eight of them 
in writing. The rest of their school time, being seven hours of the 
day, is employed in the plaiting of split straw; for which, in 
addition to the advantages of education, they receive pay, according 
to the amount of their respective earnings. 

There are at present in the school sixty-four children. Four 
have left it to go into service, and seventeen have acquired a com- 
petent knowledge in the straw platt, and have returned home to 
their parents. The school is under the care and direction of three 
Sisters; who have divided it into three classes, making the under- 
mentioned weekly payments on the average to each of the children, 
for the time they are employed in the platt. 

Nineteen children, from 7 to 9 years old (average each per 
week), 1з. 

Twenty-seven, from 9 to 12 years, each 3s. 

Eighteen, from 12 to 14 years, each gm 


Threepence a week was deducted from the earnings of ` 


each child who learnt to write. The long day was not 
injurious we are told, and the children were led to form 
early habits of order, cleanliness, and application. It was 
also pointed out that straw platting, being a new industry, 
did not injure anyone by taking away their livelihood.? 
At the Kendal ''school of industry” opened іп 1799, of 
112 children in attendance 30 of the older girls were em- 
ployed in spinning, knitting, sewing, and in housework. 
Thirty-six younger girls were employed in knitting only. 
Eight boys were taught Shoe-making, and the remaining 38 
card-setting, i.e. preparing the machinery for carding wool, 
a work suited to small children. In addition, the children 
were taught reading and writing, geography and religion. 
Breakfast was provided in the school daily for about 40 


1 Ante, pp. 9-11, 34-6. 


? Digest of Reports (Education) S.B.C.P., No. XII. Cf. other 
typical schools at Oakham, Lewisham, Birmingham, etc. 
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children at a charge of 44d. a week. The elder girls as- 
n in preparing the breakfast and in washing 
ere also taught to wash, bringing their 
and a regular training in simple cookery 
15 ct e school with four teachers, two for 
spinning and knitting, one for shoe-making, and one 
schoolmaster, cost £55 a year. The schoolmaster was as- 
sisted by monitors in accordance with Bell's system. 


sisted in rotatio 
up. The girls wi 
own family linen, 
was contemplated. Th 


Early Sunday Schools 


The most popular and influential means of elementary 


education at the close of the eighteenth century were un- 
doubtedly the Sunday schools. Their model was rather 
the day charity school than the ancient practice of gather- 
ing children together for catechetical instruction. They 
were in fact charity Sunday schools, and took pride in 
calling themselves educational charities. They offered to 
teach reading, the principles of religion—including the 
duty towards God and man—and in some cases writing as 
without cost and without hindering the work of the 


The school hours were generally from 9 to 12 and 
ere required to attend Church 


on the latter occasion to be 
To accommodate this influx 
were provided by the 


well “ 


week.” 
ri to 6. The scholars W 


morning and afternoon, 
catechised by the clergyman. 
of children ''mats and forms" 
churchwardens. 
These early Sund 
which were fitted wit 
was generally strictly limited. 
number of small schools, and, as 
for their services, 
Gradually, however, the pra 
ing the children in larger schoo 


ау schools were held in hired rooms 
h forms and desks. Accommodation 


Hence we find а large 
teachers were usually paid 
e bill for salaries. 
d of concentrat- 


Js and curtailing the number 


of teachers." 
1 An instructive example of this is seen in the Sunday schools at 
meee No. of Total 
Scholars. Schools. Teachers. Salaries. 
87 9s. od. 
1785-6 ? II 23 £87 
1786-7 Near 700 9 19 £55 155. po: 
1793-4 751 7 ? {67 95 od. 
Schools at Stockport. 


* Reports of the Sunday 
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To each school was attached a number of ''visitors" who 
attended in turn, acted as superintendents and assisted the 
master (or mistress) in catechising and in the general work 
of the institution. Upon their efficiency the success of the 
school largely depended, for the teacher, no matter how 
zealous he might be, commonly had very indifferent 
attainments.! Even under the most favourable conditions 
the difficulty of organising a school of children of different 
ages, some of whom were learning to read, others to write, 
Some reading from the Bible and having it expounded to 
them, can well be imagined, and it is not surprising to find 
the Governors of Sunday schools welcoming with open 
arms anything that approximated to a system. Instruction 
was provided by means of spelling-books, Testaments, 
Bibles, and in Church schools psalters, prayer-books, and 
Some exposition of the Catechism.? Before the close of 
the century weck-day evening schools had arisen in con- 
nection with a number of these institutions to supplement 
the work that was being done on Sundays,” and many 
schools were employing unpaid teachers. 


A Good Private School 


It must not be imagined, however, that all elementary 
education at the close of the eighteenth century was arid 
and deadening in character. Educational insight is no 
monopoly of the present day. There were teachers who 
strove to make school work meaningful and to quicken the 
understanding, just as there were writers of school books 
who knew how to bring instruction within the range of their 
readers. Compare for example the following account of 
the Barbaulds’ school at Palgrave:— 

“On Wednesdays and Saturdays the boys were called in separate 
classes to her (Mrs. Barbauld's) apartment (for English Composition): 
she read a fable, a short story, or a moral essay, to them aloud, and 
then sent them back into the schoolroom to write it out on the slates 
in their own words. Each exercise was separately looked over by 
her; the faults of grammar were obliterated, the vulgarisms were 
chastised, the idle epithets were cancelled, and a distinct reason was 


1 Cf. Robert. Raikes, the Man and his Work, p. 94. 


? Ibid., p. 136. _ Some Sunday Schools had reading books, hymns, 
and prayers specially compiled: 


3 Ibid., p. 72. 
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always assigned for every connection: so that the arts of enditing 
and of criticizing were in some degree learnt together." 

In the geography lesson “she relieved the dryness of a study 
seldom rendered interesting to children, by so many lively strokes 
of description, and such luminous and attractive views of the 
connection of this branch of knowledge with the revolution of 
Empires, with national manners, and with the natural history of 
animals, that these impressive lectures were always remembered by 
her auditors less among their tasks than their pleasures." ! 


Mrs. Barbauld's Lessons, 1780 

The same good sense is shown in her Lessons for 
Children. lt is a first reading-book, 3.3 x 3.8 ins. divided 
into four parts, for children from 2-4 years old. It consists 
of easy narrative full of action, printed on ‘‘ good paper 
with clear and large type and large spaces." There is no 
introductory spelling, no meaningless sentences, no harping 
on words of one syllable in a mistaken idea of grading 
difficulties. Instead the children plunged straightway into 


such lessons as the following:— 


“ Come hither, Charles, 

come to Mamma. 

Make haste. 

Sit in Mamma's lap. 

Now read your book. 

Where is the pin to point 
with ? 

Here is a pin. 

Do not tear the book. 

Only naughty boys tear books. 


Now go and play. 
Very soon they reach more continuous narrative:— 
“See here is 
the fair. 
What has she brought ? 
She has brought Charles 
gun and a sword and 
a hammer and some gingerbread. 


She is very good. 7 
Thank you, Betty." etc. (1794 edition.) 


Betty come from 


a 


1 Mrs. Barbauld's Works, with а Memoir, by Lucy Aikin, pp. 


xxv-xxvii. 
15 
H. E. E. 
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Children's Books 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century a marked 
change had been coming over books intended for children. 
Authors vied with one another in endeavouring to give in- 
formation in as pleasant a form as possible, and nothing is 
more striking than the way in which book after book bases 
its appeal for consideration on the ground that it is simpler 
and presents its subject-matter in a more interesting 
manner than its predecessors. There is commonly a great 
affection for a highly latinised style of writing, and book 
makers still aimed at producing infant prodigies by loading 
children with all manner of information on History, 
Astronomy, Science, Natural History, Geography, etc., 
but they did it in the form of conversation, sometimes in- 
teresting, sometimes very insipid, between the pupil and 
an omniscient parent or tutor. Barbauld’s Evenings at 
Home, Edgeworth’s Harry and Lucy, Swiss Family Robin- 
son, and many of Newbery’s Children’s Books are excellent 
examples of this method of instruction. The best books 
of this kind were at some pains to sift out unessential infor- 


mation, but others merely redished the most arid facts in ` 


a form calculated as they thought to please or to assist the 
memory. To these rhyme offered many possibilities. Thus 
children might learn without weariness the geography of 
their own country from a Poetical Nautical Trip round the 
Island of Great Britain, to which was appended copious 
“entertaining notes in prose” descriptive of the usual 
topographical features:— 


“In coasting off Norfolk* you'll find a vast number 

Of beautiful views—you will then reach the Humber; 

And then if a visit you’d pay to John Bull, 

Pray steer up the river, and call in at Hull.” Etc. 
Norfolk is bounded on the N. and Е. by the German Ocean, 
on the S. by Suffolk, and on the W. by the washes and fens of 


Lincolnshire and the Isle of Ely. It is sixty miles in length, and 
thirty-four in breadth ”'; etc, 


ж 


1 Compare the use of ' toys” for imparting the rudiments of 
spelling, reading, grammar, arithmetic, etc. The “ Art of Teaching 
in Sport," a method of instilling the rudiments of letters '' under 
the idea of amusement," is commonly met with after 1780, and 
seems to have attained considerable popularity. It doubtless was 
stimulated by Basedow's experiment at Dessau. The idea, however, 
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In the effort to bring religion within the comprehension 


of young children Isaac Watts stands out pre-eminently. 
t his lessons in a language well 


He at any rate could presen 
His Divine Songs for the 


within the range of his readers. 
Use of Children, if less well known to-day than a generation 
ago, are still remembered by such verses as 


“ Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” 


and 
“ How doth the little busy bee,” etc. 


For more than a century his First Catechism beginning 


“Q. Can you tell me, 
A. The Great God 


Q. What doth God do for you ? 
А. He keeps me from harm by night and by day, and is always 


doing me good." 
was highly valued. Amon 
religious instruction Mrs. В 
Mrs. Trimmer's Abridgement of 


important place. 


child, who made you ? 
who made heaven and earth. 


g the many books of moral and 
arbauld's Hymns in Prose, and 
Scripture History had an 


Eighteenth Century Practice—Good and Bad 
her similar examples of educational 


Towards these and ot i 
method at the close of the eighteenth century it is 
customary to adopt an attitude of good-natured tolerance. 
Whether this is altogether justified is perhaps open to 
question. We tend to be so taken up with the “new 

overlook the fact 


methods ’’ of to-day that we are apt to 

that the value of time charts in history, of dissected globes 

and maps in geography, in short, of illustrations of all sorts, 

was amply recognised by thoughtful teachers over a century 

True there was too much worship of useful’? know- 
point a moral, and 


ledge, there were too many attempts to : 
ошен tion of the meaning of childhood; but, 


too little apprecia 1 
eur al ibis there was а body of educational thought 
and practice that was far from contemptible, and which 
found worthy exponents in L. Edgeworth and his 
daughter Maria. 


is much older. Watts writing half 
cated the method. See Improvement of t 
229-231; also A Discourse on the Educatior 
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The Educational Teaching of the Edgeworths 

Richard Lovell Edgeworth (1744-1817) was a prominent 
figure in the literary and scientific world of his day. He 
was an lrishman of independent means, possessing con- 
siderable literary and social interests, and a well-marked 
scientific temper. He was a born inventor and educator, 
a man of shrewd insight into child nature, who divided his 
attention between scientific and literary pursuits and the 
education of his numerous family. He is a representative 
of that considerable body of middle-class opinion that 
favoured a domestic, in preference to a school, education 
for its boys and girls, and in common with many other 
cultivated parents of the time was not only alive to con- 
temporary educational thought, but was also acquainted 
with the teaching of earlier writers such as Locke. 


Rousseau's Educational Ideas 


At the time Edgeworth's eldest son was born Rousseau 
was the oracle of the day. The Emile had been published 
four years before, and its novelty, eloquence, and plausi- 
bility, had made a profound impression on thinking men 
and women who were not unconscious of the deficiencies 
and absurdities that characterised the treatment of children 
at the time, by helping them to see things from a new angle. 
Among many extravagancies and inconsistencies Rousscau 
pleaded for the sanctity of individual personality, for the 
abolition of tyranny in all its subtle forms, whether in the 
family, the school, or society. He taught that man is born 
good, and unless interfered with develops according to law. 
Hence it is the business of education not to make men to 
this or that arbitrary pattern, but to allow them freedom to 
attain the fullest self-realisation. Since education is no 
longer a matter of imposing ideas and restraints, the atten- 
tion of the teacher is withdrawn from the subject-matter of 
instruction and concentrated on removing obstacles to 
development. In other words, there is a shifting of 
emphasis from the curriculum to the child. 

The great weakness of Rousseau's handling of the sub- 
ject is that moral education is at a discount. Nevertheless, 
though his foundations were wrong, he succeeded in em- 
phasising some valuable truths that were in danger of 
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being neglected. Under the plea of a return to Nature 
he made a powerful appeal on behalf of physical education, 
while on the intellectual side he reminded his contempo- 
raries that all education is essentially self-education, 
depending not on imposing ideas and learning by rote but 
on inciting the self-activity of the pupil, stimulating his 
curiosity, inventiveness, and practical capacity. 


Edgeworth’s Son 

It was in strict accordance with Rousseau’s plan, as set 
out in the Emile, that Edgeworth began to educate his 
son. At the end of nine years he regretfully admitted his 
mistake. The basis was wrong. “Whatever regarded the 
health, strength, and agility of my son,” he says, “had 
amply justified the system of my master; but I found 
myself entangled in difficulties with regard to my child’s 
mind and temper. He was generous, brave, good-natured, 
and what is commonly called good tempered; but he was 
scarcely to be controlled. It was difficult to urge him to 
anything that did not suit his fancy, and more difficult to 
restrain him from what he wished to follow. In short, he 
was self-willed, from a spirit of independence, which had 
been inculcated by his early education, and which he 
cherished the more from the inexperience of his own 


powers.””* 


Early Child Study 


In all this Edgeworth's attitud ; 
Rousseau Was put aside, and he set out to discover a better 


method for himself. From 1768 he and his wife had kept 
a careful register of observations and facts relating to their 
children. These constitute some of the earliest child-study 
records we possess. In 1701 his daughter Maria began to 
note down anecdotes of the children and their fathers 
conversations with them. Every effort was made to get d 
clear understanding of the personality of each individual, 
and to adapt his education accordingly. In doing this no 

stem was followed. The fullest use was 


preconceived sy › X s 
made of ideas culled from earlier writers, and practice was 


constantly revised in the light of experience. The object 


1 Memoirs, Vol. I., рр. 273-4 


e was strictly scientific. 
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was to reduce education as far as possible to an experi- 
mental science, and to evolve a series of principles of 
universal validity. The results were embodied in Practical 
Education, 1798, in a series of children's books, and in the 
Memoirs, the joint production of R. L. Edgeworth and his 
daughter Maria. 


Edgeworth an Educational Optimist 


In these various writings we get a picture of a man who 
was first and last an optimist in matters of education. No 
one believed more fervently in the potency of education 
in forming taste or directing talent. '' Virtues, as well as 
abilities, or what is popularly called genius, we believe to 
be the result of education, more than the gift of nature.'"' 
What really distinguished one person from another was 
his power of attention. Hence one of the chief objects of 
the educator was to strengthen this faculty. By education 
Edgeworth understood much more than instruction. It 
consisted, among other things, in cultivating the under- 
standing, developing initiative and inventiveness, evoking 
à deep sense of religion, giving ''moral habits, generous 
sentiments, kind tempers and easy manners.''? 


Pleasure and Pain 


The method proposed for compassing this was frankly 
utilitarian, ‘‘to associate pleasure with whatever we wish 
that our pupils should pursue, and pain with whatever we 
wish that they should avoid.'"? This principle was founded 
on a deep-rooted conviction in the inherent reasonableness 
of man. It did not occur to Edgeworth that he was, to 
say the least, putting humanity on a very low plane. 
“ Would you teach a dog or a horse to obey you? Do you 
not associate pleasure or pain with the things you wish 
that they should practise or avoid?"* As his daughter 
Maria points out, this doctrine led him to misconceive 


he had been accustomed to admit between the natural endowment 
of individuals, but he maintained that it was much smaller than 
was commonly Supposed.— Memoirs, Vol. IL, p. 388. 

2 Memoirs, Vol. II., PP- 386-7. 

3 Practical Education, Vol. III, p. 291. 


^ Ibid., Vol. І., p. 357. 
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entirely the springs of moral action, an error which he 
came to recognise in his later years. “ He had believed 
that if rational creatures could be made clearly to see and 
understand that virtue will render them happy and vice 
will render them miserable, either in this world or in the 
next, they would afterwards, in consequence of this con- 
viction, follow virtue and avoid vice. . . . Hence, both 
as to national and domestic education, he formerly dwelt 
principally upon the cultivation of the understanding, 
meaning chiefly the reasoning faculty as applied to conduct. 
But to see the best and to follow it are not, alas! necessary 
consequences of each other."! The fact is, of course, that 
pleasure is not the mainspring of action. There are many 
ends that we desire and towards which we strive, and 
happiness may or may not accompany ог reward our 
efforts. The teacher’s business is not to demonstrate to 
his pupils that certain actions pay, but to evoke worthy 
purposes and to assist in their accomplishment. 


Rewards and Punishments 
On the question of education Edgeworth neither allied 
himself with those who believed that children could not be 
set too young to read and write, nor with those who, like 
Rousseau, advocated leaving children entirely at liberty 
on the ground that they would learn for themselves much 
better than they could be taught. His experience of the 
bad moral effects that resulted from trusting too much to 
nature, liberty, and the pupil’s “experiments 1n morality, 
inclined him to extreme caution. Government, he held, 
was essential before children were able to regulate their 
own conduct, but it should be uniform, determined on the 
inci d pain, and directed to form settled 
рать паат ^ f w but once laid down they 
habits. Laws should be tew, dee e UA 


hould be strictly adhered to. 
мечен ЯМ of personal caprice, the whole treatment of the, 


child should lead him to associate certain experiences as 


the necessary consequences of his action. Punishment he 
remedial and not vindictive, it 


hel ld always be a 
eld should a way d should inflict the minimum of 


should be intelligible anc ' | 
pain necessary to achieve its purpose. At the same time 


1 Memoirs, Vol. II., рр. 401-2. 
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it should be regulated according to the temperament of 
the individual—thus to some a sense of continued disap- 
probation is a much greater punishment than temporary 
physical pain. Rewards should be administered on similar 
principles, remembering that the greatest reward that can 
come to any individual is the feeling of uplift that attends 
successful achievement, and that the natural consequence 
of virtue is esteem. “ But plum pudding is not the 
appropriate reward of truth, nor is the loss of it the natural 
ог necessary consequence of falsehood.'"' “ Children are 
not fools, and are not to be governed like fools.” 


The Aim and Method of Intellectual Education 


With regard to intellectual education Edgeworth's great 
aim was to develop capacity, evoke initiative, and ripen 
judgment. The great need of the time, he felt, was to 
break down the idea that existed in children's minds that 
"learning" was disagrecable, by infusing more of the 
spirit of play into the school. To accomplish this all 
meaningless tasks were to be abolished, the schoolroom 
was to be brought into relation with the outside world, so 
that the significance of the lessons was immediately obvious 
to the children. At the same time methods of teaching 
must be reformed. All needless discouragements were to 
be got rid of, and in order not to weary the children short 
lessons were to be introduced. There was to be no forcing, 
but the teacher must so govern his procedure as to compel 
attention. '' If the pupil be paid for the labour of listen- 
ing by the pleasure of understanding he will attend.''? 
“ No matter how little be learned in a given time, provided 
the pupil be not disgusted: provided the wish to improve 
be excited and the habits of attention acquired."' 


Training the Attention 


To train the power of attention was of primary import- 
ance and this demanded clearness, distinctness, and 
opportuneness in the presentation of the subject-matter of 
instruction. In other words, teachers must be careful not 
to overwhelm their pupils with too many ideas at once. 


1 Practical Education, Vol. I., Р. 363. 
? Ibid., Vol. I., p. 112. 
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They must relate their teaching to the pupils' experience 
and it must be well timed, great care being taken to intro- 
duce into the school work a variety of occupations, so that 
one subject might counteract the fatiguing effects of 
another. Various forms of practical occupations, and the 
practice of agreeable arts suggested many useful experi- 
ments in this connection. “‘ If we could exactly discover 
how to arrange mental employments so as to induce actions 
in the antagonist faculties of the mind, we might relieve it 
from fatigue in the same manner as the eye is relieved by 
colour. By pursuing this idea might we not hope to culti- 
vate the general power of attention to a degree of perfection 
hitherto unknown?’’! In following up the subject, atten- 
tion was to be given to the difference of temperament that 
existed between individuals, Edgeworth realising that no 
one procedure could be applied with equal success to 


everybody. 


Education through Play 

Notwithstanding the erroneous psychology underlying 
this account of attention, it led Edgeworth to institute а 
number of useful reforms. Thus he recognised in children’s 
play a great educational means ready to hand that only 
needed judicious guidance. The child was a creature of 
ceaseless activity. Doing was the keynote of his life. He 
was constantly building up and pulling apart, ever seeking 
to objectify his inner experiences, ever being led on under 
the stimulus of curiosity to investigate and to invent. In- 
creased scope was to be given to this native tendency by 
providing more rational toys, and at the same time more 
use should be made of these practical activities in the 
actual school work. Elaborate toys were dispensed with 
and playthings were substituted that could be manipulated 
in different ways—round ivory or wooden sticks, square 
and circular bits of wood, balls, cubes, and triangles with 
holes of different sizes to admit the sticks. From these 
children would gradually familiarise themselves with the 
sensory properties of objects, and imagination and inven- 
tiveness would be stimulated. Baby houses were provided 
unfurnished to give employment to “Jittle carpenters and 


1 Practical Education, Vol. I., рр. 172-3: 
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, 


sempstresses’’ in fitting them up. Pictures were used as 
a valuable means of education at this stage. Children were 
encouraged to cut out animals in paper, to model in clay 
and wax; basket-making was practised, and so оп. As skill 
increased and more call was made on the inventive powers, 
card, pasteboard, wire, gum, etc., were introduced. 
Similarly full use was made of the possibilities held out by 
gardening, woodwork, and experimental science. In all 
this work the teacher needed to be specially on his guard 
against unduly interfering. '' As the merchants in France 
answered Colbert when he desired to know how he could 
best assist them, children might perhaps reply to those 
who are most officious to amuse them, 'Leave us to 
ourselves,’ "' 1 


The Reform of School Practice 


Among Edgeworth's attempts to reform school work may 
be mentioned his invention of a phonic script for teaching 
reading, which he elaborated in The Rational Primer. The 
need for more interesting reading-books of the standard of 
Mrs. Barbauld’s Lessons, and for popularising scientific 
knowledge, led him to begin writing Harry and Lucy, a 
book that was expanded later in co-operation with Maria 
into the series of Early Lessons. The original object was 
two-fold: to diffuse by means of an “interesting ’’ story 
the first principles of morality, together with the elements 
of science and literature, and to show parents how the 
various subjects of instruction might be taught without 
wearying children.? 

In other directions Edgeworth’s practice shows the 
impress of the born teacher. Spellings were taught by 
grouping them and in conjunction with writing. Arith- 
metic was introduced practically by manipulating small 
cubes. Geography was taught with the help of a large 
globe six feet in diameter. The dominant motive in the 
literature lesson was enjoyment, and much stress was 
laid on the stimulating effect of good reading by the 
teacher. Edgeworth, fully realising the value of some 


1[bid, Vol. I., р. 56. 


2 Sandford and Merton (Thos. Day) was originally intended as а 
part of this work. 
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аа si elementary science, sought to demon 
ate that much might be done by way of ins 
centred round everyday лав 16 d eade 
to observe and investigate for themselves. At the same 
time he suggested lines along which children might b 
allowed to experiment for themselves, his via а : 
proximating closely to the modified heuristic methods cis 
later date. He reminds us that ''Independently of all 
ambition there is considerable pleasure in the pursuit of 
experimental knowledge. . . . They love to see ex se 
ments tried and to try them. They show this disposition 
not only whenever they are encouraged, but whenever they 
are permitted to show it; and if we compare their method of 
reasoning with the reasonings of the learned, we shall be 


surprised.''* 


Defects in his Practice 
In his anxiety to kecp school work free from drudgery 


he was apt to underrate the importance of seeing that 
foundations were securely laid. Any child of intelligence, 
it seemed to him, had no need to trouble with reading, 
spelling, or writing a legible hand. Similarly he under- 
valued the necessity of some memorising, but in all these 
directions he considerably changed his position in later 
years without any loss to the liberality of his practice.* 
Indeed the education of his youngest child was accounted 


the most successful of all. 


A True Education 
The marks of a true е 
worth as follows:— 
“ We do not mean 


shall appear at ten yea 
we should not even estimate his capacity Or 
progress, by the quantity of knowledge store 
f Latin lines he has got by rote, 
{ his grammar, by his pointing out а nu 
or even by his knowing the latitude and 
1 cities of Europe; these are all useful 
y are not the tests of a good education. 


ducation were described by Edge- 
judiciously educated 
arning; far from it: 
his chance of future 
d in his memory, by 
by his expertness in 
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to promise that a boy 
rs old a prodigy of le 
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articles of knowledge, but the 


1 Practical Education, Vol. III., р. 117. 
2 Memoirs, Vol. II., рр. 390-1- 
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We should rather, if we were to examine а boy of ten years old, for 
the credit of his parents, produce proofs of his being able to 
reason accurately, of his quickness in invention, of his habits of 
industry and application, of his having learned to gencralise his 
ideas, and apply his observations and his principles: if we found 
he had learned any or all of these things we should be in little pain 
about grammar, or geography, or even Latin; we should be tolerably 
certain that he would not long remain deficient in any of these; 
we should know that he would overtake and surpass a competitor 
who had only been technically. taught, as certainly as the giant 
would overtake the panting dwarf, who might have many miles 
start of him in the race. We do not mean to say that a boy should 
not be taught the principles of grammar, and some knowledge of 
geography, at the same time that his understanding is cultivated 
in the most enlightened manner: these objects are not incompatible." 


Such is the message of Practical Education, a book 
written for parents and widely read in cultivated homes 
during the early nineteenth century. But its spirit reached 
a much wider circle through the medium of Maria Edge- 
worth’s children’s tales. Her statement in the Memoirs 
(1819) is sufficient to prevent any misunderstanding of the 
relative share of father and daughter in elaborating its 
underlying principles. 


“It was my father's delight to say, that, in literature his thoughts 
and mine were in common; he never would permit me to attribute 
to him even what was peculiarly his own. In the work (Practical 
Education) of which I am now speaking, the principles of education 
were peculiarly his, such as I felt he had applied in the cultivation 
of my own mind, and such as I saw in the daily instruction of my 
younger brothers and sisters during a period of nearly seventeen 
years; all the general ideas originated with him, the illustrating 
and manufacturing them, if I may use the expression, was mine." 


“ So commenced that literary partnership which, for so many 
years was the pride and joy of my life." ? 


Maria Edgeworth 


Maria Edgeworth was a past master in the art of didactic 
fiction, and in her various children's books she embodied 
the principles she held in common with her father. The 
books are still well known, so that a brief summary of their 
import will suffice. Harry and Lucy emphasises in popular 
form the importance of inciting children to be in measure 


1 Practical Education, Vol. IL, pp. 369-70. 
? Memoirs, Vol. II., p. 190. 
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| uctors, by stimulating curiosity, suggesting 
questions for investigation and encouraging inventiveness. 
Its main theme is to elaborate some of the chief principles 
and their application in everyday life. Sir 
t on it illustrates very well one 
aspect of public opinion toward introducing modern sub- 
jects in school education. ** She should have limited the 
title to Education in Natural Philosophy, . - - for there 
is no great use in teaching children in general to roof 
houses, or build bridges, which, after all, a carpenter or a 
mason doesa good deal better at 2s. 6d. a day. Your ordinary 
Harry should be kept to his Grammar, and your Lucy of 
most common occurrence would be kept on her sampler, 


instead of wasting wood and cutting their fingers, which I 
am convinced they historian says nothing 


of it." 

The Parent's Assistant was intended to point a series of 
moral lessons, the importance of industry, the dangers 
arising from contact with bad acquaintances, from weak- 
ness of character, and in general to shock children with 
representation of what they ought to avoid. Frank and 
Rosamond and the Moral Tales were drawn up ОП a 


similar plan. 


their own instr! 


of science 
Walter Scott's commen 


did, though their 


The eighteenth century closes with a picture of an 
videly for different ranks. 


elementary education differing W 
Much of the prevailing practice was arid and worthless to 
a degree, but here and there we see work of exceptional 


merit. 
The following chapters will disclose a growing liberality 
designed for the great body of 


of outlook in the instruction 1 
children, and slow but steady improvement in the general 


efficiency of schools. 


CHAPTER IX 
TEACHING BY MACHINERY 


“ As the sequence among the letters or simple elements of speech 
may be made to assume all the difference between nonsense and the 
most sublime philosophy, so the sequences in the feclings which 
constitute human thought, may assume all the differences between 
the extreme of madness and of wickedness, and the greatest attain- 
able heights of wisdom and virtue: And almost the whole of this 
is the effect of education.”—James MiLL, Article on Education, 
Encyclopaedia Brit. Supplement, 1824. 


The Mechanical View of the Educative Process 


These words of James Mill afford the key to the educa- 
tional optimism that characterised the early stages of the 
primary school movement and to the ideals of teaching in 
vogue. Broadly speaking, two rival conceptions of the 
educative process held the field. The one, objective, 
regarded education as primarily external, determined and 
imposed upon the individual from without; the other, 
subjective, considered education as conditioned by the 
spontaneous development of the individual. The one set 
up a standard man, and sought to manufacture him; the 
other aimed at securing the fullest self-development of each 
in accordance with the law of his own nature—the aim, 
for example, of Rousseau and Pestalozzi. 

It was the former of these two conceptions that implicitly 
or explicitly dominated educational thought in England 
during the first part of the nineteenth century. Such a view 
represents the child as clay in the hands of the potter. 
What he is depends upon his knowledge, upon the ''trains 
of ideas ” he has acquired, and these—making allowance 
for certain physical differences in individuals—are, accord- 
ing to Mill, under the control of the educator. The child 
learns what seems good for him as judged by adult 
standards, and the business of the teacher is to methodise 
instruction that knowledge may be acquired as surely and 
as economically as possible. No time is to be lost. That 
childhood has its own ways of looking at things, its own 
standards of value, is forgotten. Instead, there is an 
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inevitable tendency to place all em i 

1 рһазїз on a stud 

the printed page. In the schools education tends to xd 

po ig of machinery, the grading of instruction 
he length of lessons, and the inventi i i ices 
Ao on of ingenious devices 
e of this chapter to trace the working 


It is the purpos 
out of this idea and to examine its influence on the organi- 


sation and method of the primary school. 


The Common School inni 
Century at the Beginning of the Nineteenth 

Our knowledge of the inner working of the common 
schools at the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries 15 necessarily incomplete, but 
apart from some notable exceptions all the evidence points 
to а State of affairs chaotic in the extreme. Crabbe’s 
description of a day school of the poorer sort agrees with 
what we know of similar schools at a latter date. 
оп has the noisiest school 
ho ever bow'd to rule; 

Low in his price—the men who heave our coals, 
And clean our causeways, send him boys in shoals. 
To see poor Reuben, with his fry beside— 

Their half-check'd rudeness and his half-scorn’d pride— 
Their room, the sty in which th’ assembly meet, 

In the close lane behind the Northgate-street; 

T' observe his vain attempts to keep the peace, 

Till tolls the bell, and strife and troubles cease, 
Calls for our praise; his labours praise deserves, 

But not our pity: Reuben has no nerves. 

'Mid noise and dirt, and stench, and play, and prate, 
He calmly cuts the pen or views the slate." * 

Everything was calculated to foster mean educational 
ideals, harsh discipline, and wooden methods. Schools in 
the main were small, composed of pupils of all ages, and 
numbering anything from a dozen upwards, in charge of a 
single teacher, confined to one room, often enough ill- 


lighted, ill-ventilated, overcrowded, and with à minimum 
of furniture and apparatus, books, pens and 


a few benches, 
paper being all that was required. In successful schools an 
assistant or usher was empl stablishments 


oyed, but large € 1 
employing а number of tea Schooling 


chers were unusual. 
1 The Borough, Letter xxiv. ` 
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Of ragged lads, wl 
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scems to have been entirely a matter of imitation, memoris- 
ing, and the getting up of tasks with no attempt at 
exposition, though doubtless many a schoolmaster here and 
there with the instinct of a born teacher did his best as far 
as circumstances would permit to quicken the understand- 
ing of his pupils. 

What one type of common school was like can be seen 


from the accompanying illustration of John Pounds’ 
School.1 


Methods of Instruction 


The methods of teaching in vogue can be grouped under 
one or other of three heads, (1) simultaneous or collective, 
(2) individual, and (3) mutual? It was the second of 
these that was characteristic of elementary schools at the 
end of the eighteenth century. The simultaneous ог 
collective method so familiar later could only be used 
effectively in schools sufficiently well staffed to enable the 
children to be divided into groups according to individual 
attainment, each group being in charge of an efficient 
teacher. As used in Sunday schools and for catechetical 
purposes it was generally ineffective, for, as often as not, 
the whole school was taught as one group irrespective of 
age; it fully deserved all the hard things that were said 
about it during the early years of last century. The indi- 
vidual system was equally ineffective and uneconomical. 
The better schoolmasters, as Professor Pillans? tells us, 


! Pounds (1766-1839) was the large-hearted cobbler of Portsmouth 
who, when fifteen years of age, had met with an accident that 
disabled him for life. His time was divided between cobbling and 
rescue work among the poorest and most degraded children in the 
neighbourhood, over whom he seems to have exerted an extraordi- 
nary influence. These children, boys and girls, he induced to 
attend his workshop, where he taught them, free of charge, to read, 
write, and sum, to cook their own victuals, and to mend their own 
shoes. He combined the functions of schoolmaster, doctor, nurse, 
and playfellow. So well did his work succeed that he is often 
spoken of as the founder of Ragged Schools. His workshop, which 
served as a schoolroom, was about 6 ft. by 18 ft., and accommodated 
some 40 children. It is a good example of one kind of unorganised 
elementary school that is met with down to 1870. 


?Cf. Gréard: Education et Instruction—Enseignement Primaire, 
p.39. (1904) 

3 Pillans: Contributions to the Cause of Education (1856). See 
ante, р. 4- 
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did make some attempt to group their children into 
several grades for reading, as many more for writing, as 
many again for arithmetic, and so on; but amidst such a 
distracting diversity of occupations it was well-nigh impos- 
sible to do effective work, the time given to any section 
was too little and the pupils spent the bulk of the day 
in idleness. The scene of confusion in the majority of these 
schools, conducted as they were without any method at 
all, by teachers with no special capacity for the work, and 
where every child was occupied with a different task, can 
well be imagined. That progress was slow is hardly sur- 
prising. The defects of both a simultaneous and an 
individual system as commonly practised must have been 
obvious to all, and it is reasonable to suppose that some 
form of mutual instruction was common in at any rate the 
better schools.* 

Robert Raikes describes how he made use of the plan 
in his early experiments on Sunday schools:— 

“ I endeavour to assemble the children as early as is consistent 


with their perfect cleanliness—an indispensable rule. The hour 
prescribed in our rules is eight o'clock, . . . Twenty is the number 
allotted to each teacher, the sexes kept separate. The twenty are 
divided into four classes; the children who show any superiority in 
attainments are placed as leaders of the several classes, and are 
employed in teaching the others their letters, or in hearing them 
read in a low whisper, which may be done without interrupting 
and will keep the attention 


the master or mistress in their business, 
of the children engaged, that they do not play or make a noise." ? 


This apparently innocent device, re-discovered inde- 
pendently by Bell and Lancaster and worked up by each 
into an independent system, was destined to exert a deter- 
mining influence on educational practice in this country 
for half a century. So much so that mutual instruction 
came to be regarded abroad as the distinctively English 
method of elementary schooling. The rival systems, 
though differing considerably in detail, were the same in 
principle and accordingly will be discussed together. 


Unorganised schools were still common in the 
th century. A description of them in Wales 


1 Cf. ante, р. 37- 
the Commissioners of Inquiry into the State 


middle of the nineteen 
is given in the Reports of 
of Education in Wales 1848. 

2 Letter of Robert Raikes, N 
Raikes: the Man and his Work, p. 324, 


ovember 8th, 1787, reprinted in Robert 
Harris. 
Н.Е. Е. 16 
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The Monitorial Systems of Bell and Lancaster 
Neither Bell nor Lancas 


ter were in any sense educational 
theorists. Their ideals of 


education were little if at all in 


Were to be insisteq upon. 
charge of a picked boy (or 
Systematic drill and oversi 


о, апа a motive for doing it.” Bell 
To attain any good end in education, 
fix attention, to cal] forth exertion, 
of time in School.'? ‘ The entire 


the flagellation Which he (Quintilian) 
-" In short, the Monitorial Systems 
а new plan of school organisation, and (b) 


ы Cousin, Report on the state of Public Instruction in Prussia. 
Sarah Austin, P. xviii, 


2 Tt is worth noting that the 
the forties, when it appear: 


in the Reports of nt Inspectors. 
Cf. Minutes of Committee of p Governme р 


3 The Madras School, p. 1o, 
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responsibility. Boys are imitative and suggestible; use 
this fact as a means of exciting emulation, promoting a 
healthy public opinion and esprit de corps. Motive and 
self-exertion lie at the root of all education; study the 
dispositions and cultivate the affections of the children. 
Such is a brief outline of the main points of monitorial 


theory. 


School Organisation 

The root principle of monitorial instruction was the 
setting of children to teach children. The ideal school 
was conducted in a large square or oblong room, lofty and 
well lighted, a barn, it was said, furnishing no bad model 
as to shape and proportions. Six square feet of floor 
space was recommended for each child. 


The Madras Plan 

In Madras schools the centre of the floor was kept free of 
furniture, so as to accommodate the various classes 
standing. Round the walls was fixed a row of desks at 
which the children sat for writing with their backs to the 
centre of the room. Parallel to the desks were placed not 
more than three rows of forms. The only other furniture 
in the room consisted of a few cupboards and the head- 
master's desk. The centre of the floor was marked out 
in squares for the different classes. The pupils of each 
class formed three sides of a hollow square, while the class 
* teacher ” with his “assistant” stood on two spots 
marked T and A respectively on the fourth side. They 
stood for all lessons save writing. The accompanying 
illustration shows the central school of the National 
Society in Baldwin's Gardens at work. The room was 60 
feet wide and тоо feet long, and was divided by a partition 
into two unequal parts, the one for 600 boys and the other 
for 400 girls. The girls' school shows the benches distri- 
buted over the floor for a sewing lesson; the boys' school 


illustrates the everyday working conditions. 


The Size of Classes 
The size and number of classes depended very much 
upon the number of children attending the school; but, in 


7 7 . 31 and passim. 
1 Improvements in Education, 1806, p. 31 Р 
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general, the fewer the classes the better. In large schools 
where many children would have made the same progress 
each class consisted of from twenty-four to thirty-six 
scholars. In small schools the classes were smaller, but 
never more than six or eight classes would be found. 
Allotted to each class was a teacher andan assistant teacher. 
The former was chosen from the top class (or classes) of 
the school, the latter was the best scholar of the particular 
division. In addition every boy in a class was paired, the 
best helping the poorest, and so оп.! 


The Lancasterian Plan 


In Lancasterian schools the centre of the floor was 
occupied by long unbroken rows of desks, leaving а wide 
passage all round the walls. This free space was marked 
out in semicircles much smaller than Bell's squares, each 
intended for eight or ten boys. The general method of 
organisation is shown in the accompanying illustration of 
the Borough Road School? The room was до fcet long 
by nearly 40 feet wide, and sloped gently towards the 
back. There were twenty desks each 25 feet long, and 
thirty-one semicircles. The boys of each row were divided 
into two '' drafts ” of from eight to ten, each in charge of 
a monitor as the boy teacher was called. As in Bell schools 
the scholars stood for all lessons except when writing. 
The use of small “ drafts ” instead of comparatively large 
classes marks an important difference in the monitorial 
plans of Bell and Lancaster. In both the determining 
factors were cheapness and efficiency. In the ordinary 
School of the day, and in schools following the Madras 
model, reading-books were used by the children; but these 
books, varying in price from rd. upwards, very quickly 
wore out. Lancaster '' improved "' this by using reading 
(and arithmetical) sheets 17 inches by ro inches, printed 
in larger type and mounted on cardboard, which, though 
involving a greater initial outlay, were practically everlast- 
ing. It was round these sheets, hung on the walls, that 
the “ drafts ” gathered. The smaller classes made more 
individual drill possible, but it was at the expense of more 


1 At Madras the teachers ranged from fourteen to eleven and the 
assistant teachers from eleven to Seven years of age. 
?'The common method of heating was by means of a stove. 
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monitors and more noise, a school of 200 having now 
instead of six some twenty monitors shouting out lessons 
simultaneously. Not only so, but the existence of a stock 
of imperishable sheets inevitably tended to prevent schools 
adapting themselves readily to new ideas. 


Lancaster's Improvements 

There was no part of school organisation that Lancaster 
did not '' improve." “А place {ог everything and every- 
thing in its place ’’ was one of his mottoes. Accordingly, 
he devised elaborate rules for slinging hats across the 
shoulders, for marching to and from desks; every seat was 
numbered and had its corresponding slate hanging from it'; 
reading-sheet No. 1 went on nail No. 1°; every boy in the 
same class was supposed to write the same number of letters 
in the same time, and so on. To keep this machinery 
going a small army of monitors was employed. Besides 
teaching monitors there were order monitors, monitors for 
ruling books, mending pens, for enquiring after absentes, 
for inspecting, monitors-general for writing, for reading, 
etc., until the whole organisation was practically at the 
mercy of a very fallible body of lieutenants. In short, 
Lancaster's improvements went too far and resulted in a 
loss of flexibility. Hence it was the less precisely organised 
Bell system, with fewer monitors and larger classes, that 
showed itself more adaptable to new conditions, and so 
formed the link between the practice of the eighteenth 
century and the school organisation that grew up in the 
fifties after the coming of the pupil teacher system. 

Two other points of organisation call for remark: the 
grading of lessons and promotion. Lancaster had eight 
grades (or classes) in reading, and ten 1n arithmetic. The 
arithmetic was only begun when the fifth reading class (or 
grade) was reached; that is to say, the upper part of the 
school was reclassified for arithmetic. In schools following 
Bell’s plan where six (or eight) grades was the ideal, 
instruction in the three R’s went on contemporaneously 
without any reclassification of the children. 


ter to use slates to an 
1 Considerations of economy led Lancaster 

extent hitherto unprecedente . He popularised the slate at the 

expense of paper and ink. 


2 Cf. the illustration facing P- 244. 
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A Village School on the Madras Plan 

The actual number of classes depended, of course, upon 
local circumstances. Thus a small village school would 
only have three classes, each with its own '' teacher." 
The method of conducting such a school is shown in the 
accompanying table which sets out the occupations of the 


different classes, the length of the lessons, and the way in 


which the master distributed his time.' 


referred to are of course the monitors. 


The “* teachers "' 


MORNING Р 
ist CLASS 2ND CLASS 3RD CLASS 

+ past 9 Catechism. Collects. Lord's Prayer. 

ł pasto | Reads and spells | Reads and spells | Reads spelling 
to the master. from lesson to| cards to teach- 

teacher. cr. 

10 o'clock | Repeats — tables | Spells from cards | Reads and spells 
—cyphers and| —writes from| tothe master— 
spells from| copper-plate| goes out. 
cards. cards to teach- 

er. 

j past то | Reads and spells | Reads and spells | Writes copper 
from lesson to| from the lesson plate cards — 
the teacher. tomaster—goes| sitting. 

out, 

I1 o'clock | Spells on the| Writes a lesson | Writes tables 
Cards to the| from the spell-| and figures—£? 
master — goes| ing cards. out again. 
out. 

З past тт | Writes іп copy- | Go out five min- | Reads and spells 
book, or if| utes—writes| to master. 
girls, sew. tables—repeats 

them from 
cards, 

ł to 12 Repeat religious 
instruction— 
fill up registers, 
etc. 


1 For the breakdo: 


рр. 286-7. wn of the system in larger schools see infra, 
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Promotion 

Promotion in these establishments appears to have taken 
place at no fixed date nor after any particular period. Per- 
fect familiarity with the particular set of lessons was the 
deciding factor whether for the individual or for a group 


of each boy was carefully recorded 
position in class. To the ma gi 
purpose Bell gave the name of the “ paidometer." Ifa 
boy succeeded in keeping his place at the head of his 
section he was moved to the middle of the class higher. 
Should he succeed in retaining or in improving his position 
well and good; if he dropped to the bottom he was 
degraded. No degradation of this sort was practised in 


Lancasterian schools. 


The Method of Instruction 

‚ Of teaching properly so called t 
little in the majority of these schools. 
matter of learning or helping children 
the most mechanical way, regardless of 
learnt was assimilated or not. Readin 
mechanical art, arithmetic was the mani 
writing was concerned with penmans 
There was no such thing as composition. Class lessons in 
which the teacher narrated, described, expounded, were 
unheard of. Any questioning there was generally came 


cut and dried from a book, followed by the answer which 


had to be memorised. 


here was comparatively 
It was too much a 
to learn lessons in 
whether what was 
g was taught as а 
pulation of figures, 
hip and spelling. 


Reading, Spelling, and Writing 

To teach reading was the chief end of the monitorial 
school, but as а rule little or no attention was given to 
content. Reading simply meant the power to recognise 
words and to string them together orally. The customary 
method was to begin with the alphabet and then learn to 
read by means of spelling. Both reformers adopted this 


method, but proceeded to improve itin detail. First they 

carefully. Not until all ordinary 
monosyllables and monosyllabic words had been spelled 
h dissyllables. Similarly, 


were children а 
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all syllables and words of two letters had to be known 
before those of three letters were dealt with, and so on. 
In this they really followed the best traditional practice. 
Secondly, in order to fix the forms of the syllables clearly 
in mind they had to be written—that is to say spelling, 
reading, and writing went hand in hand. Only after the 
children had gone through a long drill in spelling and 
writing monosyllables and monosyllabic words were they 
introduced to the reading of sentences, and even then care 
was taken that these did not make too good sense, for fear 
the children would memorise them rather than concentrate 
their attention on the individual words. Lancaster's scheme 
of spelling, reading and writing, which was typical of 
monitorial practice, was as follows:— 


Class I. learns to read the alphabet and to trace the letters 
on sand. 


Class II. spells words and syllables of two letters and writes 
them on slates. 


Class ПІ. spells and writes words and syllables of three 
letters. 


Class IV. spells and writes words and syllables of four letters. 
Class У. spells and writes words and syllables of five and 


six letters and begins to read words of one 
syllable. 
Class VI. spells and writes words of two syllables and reads 
short passages containing dissyllabic words. 
Class VII. spells and writes words of several syllables and 
reads longer passages. 
Class VIII. reads from the Bible, 
The last one, two, or three classes wrote on paper with 
pen and ink. 


Method in Reading 


Though each reformer introduced “ improvements '' the 
basis of their work was Mrs. Trimmer’s Charity School 
Spelling Book, and the New and Old Testaments furnished 
the reading material. As a means of ensuring alertness, 
the pupils in Madras schools would be asked to build up 
syllables on the model ab, eb, ib, etc. A sharp distinction 
was drawn between spelling on book and spelling off book. 
It was “ spelling on book ” to look at a word and say 
ib ib, c-a-t cat, whereas it was “ spelling off book "" to 
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first say the word, e.g. cat, and then spell it from memory.' 
The reading of monosyllables proceeded thus. Suppose 
the sentence to be “ The way of God isa good way." This 
was first copied on slates, then from dictation, every word 
being spelled alphabetically. When the class stood up to 
read the passage was attacked in the same way: T-h-e the, 
w-a-y way, o-f of, G-o-d God, etc. It was next read in 
pauses; The way-of God-is-a good way; then it was read 
again without a stop. Next it was '' spelled off book "' 
thus, The t-h-e, way w-a-y, etc.; afterwards it was written 
from dictation, the monitor only pronouncing the words. 
As a further means of maintaining attention each boy 
would be required to spell only one letter of a word, and 
if any missed his turn he lost his place in the class. 

Polysyllables were split up into single syllables, but 
now without any spelling, each syllable being pronounced 
separately: '' "Thus-he-pro-ceeds-through-the-child's-book- 
part- first -and -se- cond - Mis- tress- Trim -mer's-spel-ling- 
book,” etc., afterwards counting one for a comma, two for 
a semi-colon, and three for a full stop. In order to ensure 
“© ceaseless activity,” while one boy was reading the lips of 
all the rest were to be moving, and individual lessons were 
to be short—1o to 20 minutes. Nevertheless the same sort 
of grind went on for the whole of each school session.? 

To make sure that the children grasped the sense ofa pas- 
o forms of explanation were gradually introduced, 


sage tw 
one directed to getting the general sense of the passage, the 
words, both questions and 


other directed to particular 
answers being set out in a book in the hands of the monitor. 


The Teaching of Arithmetic 

Arithmetic was taught with the same want of understand- 
ing as reading. Of ways in which number concepts develop 
there was no thought whatever. It was all a matter of 
` cyphering.”” The figures were learnt by copying them, 
and all the rest was a matter of drill and rules. According 


1 The Madras School, p. 60- : : 
? The old method of meeting a new word like “ misrepresentation ” 
was to attack the separate syllables as though they had never been 
seen before, e.g. m-i-S mis, r-e re, misre, etc. Bell would not allow 
this, the word must be spelled m-i-s—r-e—p-r-e, ete. 
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to the extract! from the Master's Report of a Sunderland 
School, 1822, Lancasterian Schools were graded for arith- 
metic as follows:— 


Class I. learnt to cypher and to combine figures." 

Classes II. to V. learnt to add, subtract, multiply, and divide 
simple numbers respectively. 

Classes VI. to IX. learnt the same rules for compound numbers. 

Class X. learnt reduction, practice, and the rule of 
three. 

The tables had to be thoroughly learnt, and in Madras 
schools these were built up as follows:— 


Addition? 
00000 - – – to 12, 
IIXIIZL--— 


IIIIX--- 
Ld РАР 
m сә 
2222--- 

III--- 


3383-2-- 
Combined addition and subtraction of twos:— 


234567 #012. 


| 2345967 
Combined multiplication and division of nines:— 
9 IO II I2 


9 99 9 
—————— 


9) 81 оо 99 ro8 
аа 

9 IO II 12 

drilled in combinations such as— 
9 + 6and 6 + 9 = 15. 

15 — 6 = 9 and 15 — 9 = 6, 


The children were well 


1“ Monitorial Schools i "og [олай ВЕДУ 
VOLOEVI DOSE The dun Successors," Educationa 


TS under this heading contain a full 
and valuable account of the inner working of the ссе серн systems. 
? Bell carried this t 


ST О septillions, 
ancaster's method required the moni ble and 
onitor to take a long table 
read thus, the boys writing the ; : d 1 are 
10; 9 and 2 are rr: . g numbers as dictated:—9 an 


++ 25 and 2 are 27; 25 and 3 are 28. 
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In teaching addition the monitor in both Bell and 
Lancasterian schools read out from а book:— 


Each line was inspected as written. Then taking the key 
the monitor began: First Column: 7 and 9 are 16, and 3 are 
19, and 5 are 24. Set down 4 under the 7 and carry 2 to the 
next, etc’, and so on through the various “‘ rules.”” 

Such was the monitorial method of rendering '' simple, 
easy, pleasant, and economical the acquisition of letters, '' 
which, together with morality and religion, ‘‘ are the lead- 
ing objects of Elementary Education.'"' That the actual 
value of letters acquired on such terms was small need 
hardly be pointed out. At the same time the judgment 
of contemporaries leaves no doubt that the schooling, such 
as it was, was enormously more efficient than that afforded, 
almost without exception, in the primary schools of the 


day. 


Moral Training 

But what of the moral training given in the monitorial 
According to Bell, the “© ultimate object ”’ 
‘to make good scholars, 
in other 


schools? 
of the Madras system was 
ood men, good subjects and good Christians; 


8 
words, to promote the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
our pupils.’’* Lancaster’s purpose was ''to train children 


in the practice of such moral habits as are conducive to the 
welfare of society.’’* 

Both men firmly believed this end was the inevitable 
accompaniment of the machine-like regularity of the school 
and the strenuousness and ever present sense of personal 
responsibility which the system evoked, supplemented 
as it was by definite moral and religious teaching. '' Look 
at a regiment or a ship," says Bell, “ you will see a 
beautiful example of the system which I have recommended 


1 The Madras School, р. 6. 
з The Madras School, 1808, p. 7- 
3 Improvements in Education, 1806, p. 25. 
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for a single school.'"' In it "every boy has his place and 


every hour its proper business"; . . . and "there grows 
up imperceptibly a sense of duty, subordination, and 
obedience." . . . '' The hope of reward . . . the fear, 


not of corporal pain, but of disgrace, are the effective 
springs by which the mighty machine is to be moved. 
“ The smart of bodily pain soon subsides and is forgotten, 
but the sense of shame strikes close and will not suffer the 
offender to be at peace, till the fault that occasioned it be 
obliterated by subsequent meritorious action. . . . These 
things daily and hourly preached . . . are wrought into 
the sentiments," and they become '' the fixed and settled 
habits both of body and mind.''? 

By realising that children like to be kept busy, by 
substituting order for chaos and emulation for the harsh 
corporal punishment of the day, a great advance was made. 
To place boys in positions of trust and endeavour to 
awaken a feeling of personal responsibility was excellent. 
The practice of trying boys whose names appeared in the 
black book by a jury elected by the school had at least the 
merit of endeavouring to eliminate any suspicion of caprice 
in inflicting punishment. Further the attempt to cultivate 
a healthy public opinion and accustom boys to self- 
government emphasised an aspect of social training that 
is sometimes forgotten. But too often, owing to the 
incompetence of the master, these potentialities remained 
entirely in abeyance, 

It is unnecessary to detail the elaborate scheme of rewards 
and punishments.? Emulation was the watchword of the 
Systems, and supposedly the key to all individual enter- 
prise. Butata time when schooling consisted in ‘‘ driving 
in knowledge at the end of a stick ” it did a good deal 
towards popularising a more humane view in the school. 


Merits and Defects of the Monitorial Plan 
In estimatin 


& the value of the monitorial method we 
must 


not confuse the machinery with the spirit thatanimated 


1 The Madras School, р. 312. 


3 Lancaster found scope for 1 Wi i d 
f the exercise of his ingenuity ап! 
extravagance in both. In five i Hume's 
Report he spent TES Be years according to Joseph 


Е П ifts апа і nitors 
which was entirely паш опей, rewards to pupils and mo 


? Ibid, pp. 270-72. 
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it. Both Bell and Lancaster were men who could, and did, 
life into whatever school they entered, but 
n the relative importance of 
Mechanism was in the air and 


both men believed firmly that it was possible to mechanise 
education. Pestalozzi also believed it! “Any boy who 
can read can teach . . . although he knows nothing about 
iL"? said Lancaster. “Ап automaton might be a school- 
master." Both believed that they had discovered a short 
cut to knowledge, and they succeeded in convincing others 
that this was so. That the monitorial systems of school 
organisation marked a great forward step in the direction 
of bringing instruction within the reach of all is indisput- 
able. The wave of enthusiasm that attended the introduc- 
tion of the systems into both day and Sunday schools is 
shown in numerous contemporary records. Old furniture 
was discarded, and local generosity was stimulated to effect 
the fitting up of the schools on the new plan. The number 
of scholars increased rapidly, listlessness disappeared in 
the schoolroom, and a new spirit reigned. Evidence of 
boys “‘ spelling in their sleep ’’ was received with satisfac- 
tion.* 


But the w 
even while Bell was boastin 


infuse new 
neither distinguished betwee: 
machinery and personality. 


eakness of the monitorial plan was apparent 
“ Tf you or I live a thousand 


years we shall see this system spread over the world." 
There could be little education where the ideal of the 
schoolmaster was to do nothing beyond acting as an 
organiser and superintendent, and where the real work of 


the school was committed to children. 


1 Life and Work of Pestalozzi, J. A. Green, p. 127- 
2 Improvements in Education, 1806, p. 84. 
3 Cf, The Training System, Stow, First Edition, Chap. I. 

xample of this enthusiasm is found in the 
Sunday schools at Stockport, where Bell’s 
system was intro In 1810-11 the total income was 
Гот os. Sd., the expens In 1812-13 the total income was 
£233 9s. 7d. (this includes no grant from the National Society). 
The expenses due to a heavy joiner 


a large bill for books and stationery, ins а 
to £476 95. 11d. The improvement in the efficiency of the schools 


is the increase in attendance. Within a year 600 new 
Aceite BY еа and two new schools had to be opened. Two 
years later 2,500 children were In regular attendance, The income 
was then £439 6s. 7d., and the expenditure £552 125. 7d.—Records 


ү 
of the Church Sunday Schools. 
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The Ordinary Monitorial School 


Accordingly it is hardly surprising to find that the 
average day school conducted on monitorial lines was far 
Írom reaching the standard set by the inventors of the 
system. Among the complaints lodged against these 
institutions were included bad discipline, the tyranny of 
the monitors, the late and irregular attendance of school- 
masters, and the poor results of the instruction. It has 
already been pointed out that the monitorial system was 
too much concerned with “ stuffing the memory." It was 


to improve the intellectual value of school work that 
reformers first directed their attention. 


John Wood's Intellectual System! 


One of the leaders of this movement was John Wood of 
the Edinburgh Sessional School. А careful study of 
children with whom he was brought into contact (1820) 
soon led him to the discovery that pupils are not machines 
or irrational animals to be driven, but intellectual beings 
Who may be led; that success depends upon studying the 
individual and adapting circumstances accordingly; and 
that it is the spirit—not the external arrangements and 
mechanism—that counts in education. Teaching that did 
not strike a responsive note in the pupil, that did not 
quicken his understanding, was dead. School work to be 
of any value must be meaningful and must start from the 
pupils' experiences. Unintelligible rote work must be 
abolished, exposition was to come in, and it was the 
teacher's business to see that nothing was learnt that was 
not understood. Knowledge was accordingly looked for 
in the schoolmaster, but at the same time he must be ‘‘ apt 
to teach." This was Wood's contribution to educational 
practice. The principles were set out in his Account of the 
Edinburgh Sessional School, and were further developed by 
Professor Pillans in his Letters on Elementary Education. 
He invented no new System of school organisation, but 
took the monitorial System as elaborated by Bell and 
sought to infuse it with а new spirit. Higher qualities were 
demanded of master and monitor alike; the latter must not 
merely know the lesson by heart, he must understand it 


1 Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, John Wood, 1828. 
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and be prepared to get the pupils to understand it likewise. 
Great store was set upon questioning, though the use of 
books of set questions was not forbidden so long as they 
were not used mechanically. A real effort was made to 
brighten the school, and to stimulate a vigorous intellectual 
life. Emulation and place-taking were retained, and 
might be supplemented by corporal punishment under 
exceptional circumstances, but sarcasm and ridicule were 
abolished. '' There is no stronger mark of incapacity in a 
teacher," says Wood, '' than his being under the necessity 
of resorting to punishments more frequently than others 
placed in like situation: nor any higher recommendation 
in one than his maintaining equal authority with less 
severity than his neighbours.’’* 


Improvements in Practice 

In reading great stress was laid on making the work 
interesting and instructive. The children were set to read 
simple passages as soon as they knew the alphabet, anda 
good deal of attention was given to seeing that they under- 
stood what they read. Not infrequently this led to an 
absurd waste of time on learning the meaning of individual 
words and lists of prefixes and roots. Lessons were often 
allowed to degenerate into a vehicle for conveying miscel- 
laneous information. Grammar was also emphasised as 
an aid to understanding the reading-book. In arithmetic 
a good deal of stress was laid upon principles and mental 
work, and the children were encouraged to evolve solutions 
and methods for themselves. In geography an effort was 
made to see that every place learnt -was located on the 
map and stood for something. 

These improvements which acquired the name of the 
Intellectual System, had a salutary effect on the monitorial 
schools. Applied to Infant Schools the results were less 
satisfactory. The improvements were not the discovery of 
any one individual. The ideas were in the air, and can be 
studied in the pages of the large contemporary literature 
which was produced for the consumption of middle-class 
children. Thoughtful teachers have hit upon them again 
and again. They represent an inevitable stage in the 


14ccount of the Edinburgh Sessional School, John Wood, 3rd 
Edition, 1830, р. 144- 
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development of a technique of teaching. They are 
associated with Wood's name because his school embodied 
them more perfectly than the majority of schools. Indeed 
it stood out like an oasis in a desert, but to imagine that 
the ideas were peculiar to him would be to misread history. 

Other improvements came with the development of 
infant schools. It has already been pointed out that the 
primary function of the initiatory and dame schools of the 
working classes during the early nineteenth century was to 
mind children while their parents were at work. 


“ Yet one there is, that small regard to rule 
Or study pays, and still is deem'd a school: 
That, where a deaf, poor, patient widow sits 
And awes some thirty infants as she knits; 
Infants of humble, busy wives, who pay 
Some trifling price for freedom through the day. 
At this good matron's hut the children meet, 
Who thus becomes the mother of the street. 
Her room is small, they cannot widely stray— 
Her threshold high, they cannot run away; 
Though deaf, she sees the rebel-heroes shout;— 
"Though lame, her white rod nimbly walks about; 
With band of yarn she keeps offenders in, 
And to her gown the sturdiest rogue can pin. 
Aided by these, and spells, and tell-tale birds, 
Her power they dread and reverence her words." ! 

—CRABBE. 


Sometimes the elements of reading were imparted, but any 
attempt at instruction was most perfunctory. It was the 
improvements in common school education, brought about 
by the introduction of the monitorial method, that directed 
attention to the need of reform in infant education. To 
leave unprovided for children who were too young to begin 
to use slates and to learn to read, and for whom the drill of 
the monitorial school was unsuited, was to risk the stability 
of the whole edifice. Without efficient initiatory schools 
there was no provision for checking the formation of bad 
habits and stemming the growth of juvenile depravity. 
Some organisation was, in fact, wanted to supplement the 
monitorial school and to help in disciplining the children, 
a matter of especial importance in view of the early age at 


* The Borough, Letter xxiv. 
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which chi 
children were accustomed to enter upon some form 


of daily occupation. 


Robert Owen's School 
n ME Robert Owen's Infant School 
аа now standard.’ The school was attended by children 
in bas and a half to six years ofage. They were divided 
mite ee classes, each with its own class-room, and placed 
mill а тве of an old weaver, James Buchanan, and a young 
Dos ashes Molly Young, assisted by several others. 
iia s object was to banish all harshness in word and 
то, п from the school, and to adopt every means toinculcate 
E pirit of loving-kindness, protherliness, and social service. 
rai emphasis was laid on physical training and an educa- 
n in contact with realities. Instead of teaching the three 


R's, he proposed to direct the interest of the children to 
nature and the objects around by means of conversation. 
Spontaneity was to be the keynote of the school. All 
formalism was to be abolished. There were to be no set 
tasks. Much time was to be spent in the playground, and 
games and story-telling Were to occupy а prominent part 
the im- 


in the work of the school. In practice, however, 
de it impossible to follow out 


portunity of the parents та 
this scheme in its entirety, and a good deal of formal 
instruction was included. Children from two to four 
years of age were occupied with games, singing, object 
lessons, conversation an story lessons, and were also 
se from four to six had lessons in 
and drawing. 


taught the alphabet. Tho {о 
natural history, singing, 


reading, geography. 


at New Lanark that 


The Upper School : 
An equally liberal outlook governed the work of the 
children from six elve years of age. Kindliness 
and a spirit of m jaded the school. АП 
artificial rewards and pw ere excluded as having 

character. The fullest liberty 


a pernicious influence on 
n, a large building 


1 Cf. ante, pp. 28 et seq. Ж 
sed їп the New Institutio ] 

entre of the village. The ground-floor was divided 
and was occupied by the infants. The first floor, 
ft. by 40 ft. ру 20 ft. and a smaller 
illustrations in Podmore's 


into three rooms, 
hool See 


consisting of a la 
one, accommodate 
Robert Owen, а Bi 


H. E. Е. 


rge room 90 
17 
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consistent with the maintenance of good order was allowed, 
and every effort was made to lead children to understand 
wherein their true self-interest lay. Instruction was con- 
veyed in as pleasing a manner as could be devised, the 
object being to evoke and maintain interest and quicken 
the understanding. Failure led the teacher to self-examina- 
tion and to devise means for improving his procedure. The 
importance of illustration and exposition was fully realised, 
but too little attention seems to have been given to en- 
couraging inventiveness and spontaneity in the intellectual 
part of the work. 

A liberal curriculum was provided. It included in 
addition to the three R’s, geography, history (ancient and 
modern), natural history, religious instruction, sewing, 
singing, dancing, and drill. At the outset the school was 
organised on the Lancasterian plan. Experience proved 
the unsuitability of this and the children were divided into 
classes of 40 or 50 under adult teachers.! About 1818 
Pestalozzian methods were gradually introduced. What 
impressed visitors most was the note of freshness and 
originality that pervaded the establishment. The children 
were to be found reading Miss Edgeworth’s tales or 
illustrated accounts of voyages and travels, using time 
charts in history, singing * The Birks of Aberfeldy "' and 
other lively Scotch songs from note and entering with en- 
thusiasm into the various Scotch reels and country dances. 
The girls learnt to cut out their own garments in the sewing 
lessons and the boys were organised in a cadet corps. It is 
little wonder that the school should have attracted visitors 


interested in the social aspects of education from all over 
Europe.? 


Owen's Influence 


Owing to the emphasis laid on the physical and moral 
aspects of education, infant schools in this country evolved 
а technique quite different {гот that of the monitorial 
14 " 

бус oe of the System of Education at New Lanark, R. D. 
The Daily Routine of itution ” as 
à the Ni L k Institution " a 
given by the Headmaster in The Nam | Views of Mr. Owen of Lanark 
mpartially Examined, by Henry Grey Macnab 1819. A good 
account is also given in Adventures in Socialism, Alex. Cullen. 
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schools. Owen showed a truer conception of children than 
was customary at the time. To the majority they were 
merely adults in miniature, childhood was a time to be 
hurried through as quickly as possible; education meant 
storing the memory, and young children learnt the same 
lessons as their elders only in a briefer and more concen- 
trated form. This intellectual view had its outcome in the 
prodigy system. John Stuart Mill began to learn Greek at 
the age of three. Basedow’s daughter Emilie spoke and 
read French and German, could compose a simple letter, 
was familiar with the elements of arithmetic, and was 
a capable housekeeper at four years of age. Bentham's 
scheme of the proposed Chrestomathic school which 
children were to enter at seven years of age made no 
provision for instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

In other quarters a still more vicious idea prevailed. 
Acting on the assumption that the poor must be trained to 
poverty many were in favour of capturing the children 
young and inuring them to “ habits of industry ’’ by set- 
ting them to various industrial occupations quite regardless 
of any physical consequences, while the foundations of 
later self-improvement in the shape of reading or the three 
R's were being laid. What the times needed was imagina- 
tion, and this was what the seer of New Lanark provided. 


Wilderspin 

If the infant school movement owed its origin and direc- 
tion to Owen, it was to the energy and ingenuity of Wilderspin 
that the ideas were reduced to a system and spread up and 
down the country. Wilderspin had a genuine interest in 
and sympathy with the poor, and in the infant school as 
organised at New Lanark he saw a means of checking the 
growth of juvenile depravity in large towns. With the 
development of his scheme and the controversy that centres 
round the source of his ideas we are not concerned. If 
many of them recall Pestalozzi’s teaching it must be 
remembered that for twenty years visitors had been 
attracted to Switzerland to study at first hand the ideas 
and work of the great reformer. АП the ideas vital to the 


1 See ante, pp. 34-5- ? Cf. ante, p. 48. 
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plan were in the air at the time and only awaited practical 
application. So much may be granted without in any way 
militating against his reputation as one of the great educa- 
tional influences of the day, as a man who deservedly won 
the affectionate esteem of enlightened working class opinion 
throughout the country.* 


His High Educational Ideals 


Wilderspin's success was due not so much to any pro- 
found educational insight as to his genuine sympathy with 
children, his flashes of intuition, and his considerable 
organising ability. Above all he had faith in his work and 
was essentially an opportunist. He speaks of the import- 
ance of physical and moral education, of making school 
work meaningful, and of training children to think: but in 
practice he was not averse to much meaningless rote work, 
to superficiality, and to show. Thus he lays it down as & 
first principle that infant schools must have regard to the 
physical development of children, ‘‘an inactive and healthy 
child under six years of age is never seen." Hence a play- 
ground is essential: games have to be devised: periods of 
intellectual work are to alternate with periods devoted to 
recreation: moreover, care has to be taken not to keep the 
children in one posture too long. Similarly he realises the 
importance of making the school bright and cheerful and 
so adapting instruction as to ‘‘amuse’’ the children. “The 
first thing (to be) attempted in an infant school is to set 
the children thinking ’’: teaching is to proceed by means 


1G. W. Goyder tells us (Autobiography of a Phrenologist, рр. 108-9) 
that Wilderspin got his first (mci e de: the orit of infant 
Schools from James Buchanan, and that Wilderspin's school in 
1820 differed in no way from Buchanan's. The importance O 
Pestalozzi at this time is shown by Goyder's statement that Buchanan 
urged him to make himself acquainted with Pestalozzi's system 1n 
order that he might be eligible for the headship of a new Infants 
School to be opened at Bristol. Infra, p. 265, note 2. 

The Pestalozzian literature in England at the time included 


The Mother's Book, “ exemplitvi +> Кеш 

ae Pestalozzi's plan of awakening 
the understanding of ct üdk КЕЕ vi etry, 
Geography and Natur hildren in Language, Drawing, Geom! y. 


5m э e," Pestalozzi's Intellectual or Intuitive Arith- 
min Ош 5 System of Practical Geography; and six pamphlets 
ju rs Pus eri үз devoted to various aspects of Method. 
were by P. H. Pi T m 
Education, written to ullen. Pestalozzi's Letters on Early 


J. P. G ndon 
Infant School Society, were Published ie. е „ок 


| 
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of objects and pictures: pupils are to be led to examine 
compare, and express what they see, and test the inferences 
they draw. With regard to moral training he taught that 
to preach morality without giving children opportunities 
of practising it was of little use, and that it was better to 


rule by love than by fear.’ 


His Practice 

The spirit is excellent, and at any rate has the merit of 
approaching the problem of education from the standpoint 
of the child. But Wilderspin’s school fell short of realising 
these ideals. After giving full weight to the difficulties 
of embodying ideals in practice, after making every allow- 
ance for opportunism to evade the objections that at the 
time would have been raised by the parents themselves to 
a really enlightened system of education, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that Wilderspin himself was far from 
understanding the real significance of much that he 


preached. 

He persistently confused instr 
thought he was laying a basis of sense experience when as 
a matter of fact the children were mechanically memoris- 
ing names. He seems to have imagined that if he manipu- 
lated a ball frame the children would inevitably build up 
number concepts, and form spacial ideas from learning the 
names of geometrical figures especially if they were illus- 
trated from surrounding objects. His oral questioning too 
often laboured the obvious, or confined itself to facts which 
the children might or might not know: it was not sufficiently 
provocative of thought, nor calculated to lead the children 
to investigate things for themselves. In short, he had not 
grasped the significance of Pestalozzi’s Anschauung. 
Concreteness he associated with something material and 
he never seems to have understood how ideas actually 
develop. 

Nevertheless, he did a great pioneer work and was 
worthy of the high praise bestowed upon him by his con- 
temporaries. His efforts were greatly handicapped by the 
ignorance of his disciples, and though the spirit of his 


pin's teaching see his Infant Education, 
The Education of the Young. 


uction with education. He 


1 For an account of Wilderspin 5 
The Infant System, Early Discipline, 
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teaching was often missing, he succeeded in riveting upon 
the schools practices the effects of which are still found 
to-day. 

The weakness and the strength of these early schools is 
portrayed in the following infant marching piece which was 
sung to the Tune '' Here's a health—"': 

“What is infant Education? 
Universal information— 
Amusement and knowledge well combined. 


While the classes round are walking, 
None should ever be found talking, 
All should softly sing around. 


Off they march for recreation, 
We advance another station, 
To your lessons now attend. 


See the little children swinging, 
Whilst we merrily here are singing, 
Let the ropes go quickly round.” 


А. Wilderspin Infant School 


Wilderspin's ideal infant school is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. It was an oblong building 80 ft. by 
22 ft., with a classroom 20 ft. by 18 ft. at one end, and was 
intended to accommodate Some 200 children. Seats were 
placed for the children against the wall. At one end was 
the master's desk, at the other a large gallery before which 
was а rostrum. On the floor were a number of lesson posts. 
Outside was always a playground borderéd with flower 
ossible fruit and other trees, and in 
Were several rotatory swings. It was 


б d physical exercises, a sort of open- 
air classroom where children mi 


respect the Property of others. 
The school was in char; 


i Бе of a master and a female 
assistant, preferably his wi 


ef fe. Much attention was given 
to moral training and inculcating in children good personal 
habits, cleanliness, tidiness, Punctuality, etc. Great stress 
was laid upon information; the “prodigy” element 


WILDERSPIN's INFANT SCHOOL. 
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loomed large. The curri i 

Wake ool ае reading, writing, 
graphy, singing and religion, and common, Diete, BE 

БИБ, > , an effort was d 

make the work interesting and *' concrete." Ti D 
much importance was attached to ыы S. 
use of illustration, to questioning and exposition ae} Era 
memory was aided by means of didactic MESS m z 
system of school organisation was devised. Monitors dns 
still employed, but only for the more mechanical parts of 
the work. The real teaching devolved upon the master 
and mistress. This was of two kinds: class teaching to a 
section of the children of approximately equal attainments 
either on the floor or in the classroom, and collective teach- 
ing to the whole school, regardless of age, on the gallery. 
The gallery was also used for the simultaneous repetition 
of hymns, didactic verse, etc. in which case it might be 


conducted by the senior monitor while a number of picked 
children were being separately instructed in the classroom. 


Specimen Lessons 
dure of а typical lesson 


The following illustrates the proce 

in the classroom. A picture is placed in front of the class. 
The master repeats the passage of Scripture beginning 
“And Joseph dreamed a dream, and told it to his 


brethren.” Pointing to the picture the following questions 
might be asked:— 


Q. What is this? 
dream? . -+ Q. Did you ever d 


A. Joseph's firs 
ream anything? » - * 
. How did you know 


m about 


school on the gallery wo 
А large board with geometrical figures 15 placed before the 
The master points to à straight line. 

Q. Why did you not 


“о. What is this? 4. A straight line. 
i . What are these? Q. What does 


Pl. 
Q. If any of you children were reading a book 


parallel mean? . . : 
town which had twelve streets, and it 


that gave an account of some 
said that the streets were parallel, what would you understand? ” 


etc., etc. 


1 Infant Education. 
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Instead of diagrams a jointed strip of metal—the gono- 
graph—was sometimes used. In these lessons the children 
often answered simultaneously, and though to begin with 
only the older ones might be able to enter into the work, 
yet as the same lesson recurred it was argued that the 
younger children would gradually pick up the necessary 
ideas. 

Number was similarly taught by means of a ball frame. 
Afterwards the whole gallery would be set to memorise 
what had been demonstrated. A monitor would ascend 
the rostrum and repeat aloud in sing-song fashion, the 
children repeating after him. Thus—‘One and one are 
two; two and one are three; three and one are four, etc. 
At other times didactic verses would be learnt:— 

“ Sixteen drams are just an ounce 

When my mother goes to shop; 

Sixteen ounces make a pound 

When she buys a mutton chop.” etc. 

Or again— 
“ Two pints will make опе quart 
Of any wine, I'm told: 


Four quarts one gallon are of port 
Or clarct, new or old. 


A little wine within 
Oft cheers the mind that's sad; 
But too much brandy, rum, or gin, 
No doubt is very bad.” etc 
The alphabet was taught in like manner to the whole 
School on the gallery, but with it was associated spelling 
and the maximum of Eeneral information. At the same 
time the children were practised in oral expression. Thus 
the teacher holds a large card inscribed with letter A, and 
the lesson proceeds:— 

Е “Q. Where am I? 4. Opposite to us, Q. What is on the right 
Side оте? A. A lady. 0. Whatis on the left side of me? A. A 
chair. . . .Q. What do T hold in my hand? A. Letter A for apple. 
Q. Which hand do I hola it with ?...Q. Spell apple?... 
0. How is an apple produced? |. -Q. What part of the tree is in 


the ground ? +++" and so on, the teacher going over the parts of 
the trees, discussing blossom, Sap, etc.? 


1 The Infant System. S az P 


* That only a few can do this does not matter. The rest will learn ! 
? Infant Education, 


INOSSSI] AMATIVO) ү 
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Geography was similarly tau 
: ght by referenc 
or globe, after which the information was ri hah ce 
for example by singing the capitals:— тыран 
“London is the Capital, the Capital, th i 
London is the Capital, the Capital Erw 5 
To break the monotony of too much of this sort of thin 
action songs were sung. These were supposedly good Pe 
the physical development of children; they also '' let off 
steam"! and were an aid to discipline. Thus, “Тһе Winds" 
begins with the teacher calling for “а dead calm": perfect 
silence ensues. ‘‘A breeze," and the children gently rub 


their hands, “а gale” and slight hissing is added; “а 
storm” and th 


e feet are used gently; “а hurricane” and 
all the movements are performed vehemently. In addition 
there was a whole series of finger, hand, and arm stretching 
exercises, animal cries, an 


d animal motions; the preposi- 
tions were illustrated by postures, and so on.! 


Lessons to Sinall Groups 

When not on the gallery, the children were divided into 
small classes, each in charge of a little monitor who was 
re-appointed daily. Each child had his own particular seat 
on the bench round the walls, and each draft was grouped 
for drill in, say, reading and in object-lessons, round one 
of the lesson posts. Special boards fitted these. One board 
might contain the alphabet, another syllables, another an 
appropriately illustrated reading-sheet, another pictures of 
animals, or trades, another a series of articles. (Wilderspin 
had some 34 pictures of Scriptural history, бо of natural 
history, and 50 on.) Thus the board might contain 
a piece of hemp, а piece of rope, string; bagging, sacking, 
canvas, hessian, sheeting, and unbleached linen, or it 
might confine itself to cotton in various forms, different 
kinds of wood, etc. The monitor in charge of a board or 
sheet knew it by heart, and drilled his draft until they had 


memorised it too.? 


of the inner WO 


rking of these early infant schools 
mbers, Infant Educatii 


1 A good account 
B on from Two to Six Years 


will be found in Chai 
of Age. 

2 Goyder's 5С 
respects from 


the influence 
was not nearly so highly per 


iffered in important 
as showing clearly 

The organisation 
There 


treet, Bristol, d 
is interesting 
Pestalozzi. 
Wilderspin’s school. 


hool at Meadow S 
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Such was the routine of one of these early infant schools. 
Their influence on the elementary schools is seen in the 
gradual introduction of the mixed system of simultaneous 
and monitorial instruction, with corresponding changes in 
the planning of the schoolroom; in the use of object-lessons 
and pictures; and in the wider range of reading material. 


David Stow 


The credit for this does not belong wholly to Wilderspin. 
The reform movement is inextricably associated with the 
name of David Stow. Probably no one exerted a more 
far-reaching influence on the development of primary 
education during this period. Of the man himself it is 
sufficient to say that he came from a comfortable middle- 
class home, was deeply religious and imbued to the full 
with ideas of social service. His thoughts were turned to 
a study of education as a result of experience gained in 
social work in a poor district in Glasgow. His aim was 
nothing less than the moral elevation of the masses, parti- 
cularly in large towns. He first devoted himself to Sunday 
School teaching, then to conducting an evening school; 
but as the conviction forced itself upon him that it would 
be easier to prevent error than to eliminate bad habits once 
they were established, he concentrated his attention in 1827 
on infant education. It is with the principles he elaborated 
rather than with his experiments that we are concerned. 


was no gallery and no classroom. The floor was marked out in 
lines to facilitate the assembly of the children; a single row of fa 
was arranged round the walls; there were no reading posts. Ee 
instead the children were grouped, as in Lancasterian schools, rounc 
the sides of the room. “ Hardly a letter" was taught to pupils 
under four years of age, but otherwise there is the same anxiety to 
impart a great deal of mere information. Picture lessons, marching, 
action songs, Open-air games, and singing occupied an important 
Part of the school day. Arithmetic was taught according to 
Pestalozzi's method, Reading and spelling were taken together. 
Didactic verse had a recognised place in the curriculum, and every 
effort was made to make the school work attractive. 
The hour is come; I will not stay, 
But haste to school without delay; 
Nor loiter here, for 'tis a crime 


To trifle thus with Н „ҖИ 
—Manual of the precious time. 


System of Instruction, D. G. Go der, 4th edition, 
Meu d EIE 2 number of Schools ii удо» pa E 
se Claimed th i withou 
acknowledgment. at Stow had adopted his plan v 
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His Educational Position 

Briefly his position was that schools had exerted less in- 
fluence than had been expected because they were founded 
on an erroneous assumption, viz. that morality would 
result from the mere acquisition of the elements of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The general attitude towards 
education was fundamentally wrong. It was too commonly 
imagined to consist in imposing precepts and knowledge 
on the individual from without; education was confused 
with instruction; the appeal was to the intellect. Man is 
not made in this way. He is a moral as well as an 
intellectual and physical being, a creature of emotion and 
sentiment, a being in constant development. It was absurd 
to compare the mind to wet clay ready to be fashioned. 
All education was essentially self-education, the end of 
which was morality, and the key to morality was doing. 
The business of the teacher was to foster self-activity and 
to direct it, to arouse worthy motives and to implant 
ideals. '' Education in the sense in which it is generally 
understood never has and never can morally elevate a 
commaunity.'"? He desired to see established a “ Moral 
Training System,” for all true education was a training 1n 
practical morality. This would be secured by making the 
education of the school approximate to that of the good 
home, and by training children in the true principles of 
giving, for ‘‘ knowing is not equivalent to doing." '' The 
child that can be induced to part with a penny or half of 
his bun, or to call on a poor neighbour, will very shortly 
feel a pleasure in the act, and the doing will eventually 
form a habit, which, coupled with principle, he will carry 


with him through life.’’* 


Training 
“ Training " implied two things: understanding and 
action, ‘ Iam only under training when I am caused both 


d and to do the thing specified." The true 
educational system, must be based on universal principles 
applicable throughout life. He had no sympathy with 
those who would invent one system for infants, another for 


1, roth Ed., р. 13- 3 Ibid., pp. 137, 145. 
4 Ibid., p. 145. 


to understan: 


1 The Training Systen 
2 Ibid., p. 12. 
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children, and another for adults. His object being to 
combine religious, moral, and intellectual training with 
physical development, it followed that school education 
must have a religious basis, and moral training must take 
precedence of special instruction. 


The Importance of Trained Adult Teachers 


Stow readily acknowledged that his system was eclectic 

in character! Like Pestalozzi he taught that '' it is life 
that educates,” and he condemned the schools of the day 
on the ground that they were not constructed so as to 
enable the child to be superintended in real life, viz. in 
play.? “А dirty, dingy, airless schoolroom ” might suffice 
for instructing the head, but Some of the best education 
could only be got out of doors. Accordingly a playground 
— "the uncovered schoolroom'' as he called it—was a 
necessity. Monitors, too, were all very well for carrying 
out the mechanical details of the school—giving out pens, 
arranging desks, hearing spellings—but they were uscless 
as teachers, for the Very essence of education consisted in 
the interaction of а cultivated on an uncultivated mind, in 
“awakening thought, stimulating and directing inquiry, 
and evoking the energies of intellect." Great stress was 
laid upon oral class teaching on the ground that it was pro- 
vocative of thought, and the teaching could be adapted to 
the needs of the particular circumstances. For this to be 
effected the number of children that could be committed to 
the care of a single teacher was strictly limited, and it was 
desirable that they should be of approximately equal 
ability, 
d Stow also laid much emphasis on what he called the 
, Sympathy of numbers,” that is to say, upon those subtle 
influences of suggestion and imitation that play such a large 
Part in corporate life, in raising the standard of individual 
endeavour, and in evoking a healthy public opinion. 

1See The Ty 
his starting-point the i 


the advance in infant trainin i i i oP 
і ance i 8 effected by Wilderspin, especially 
its physical side. What he claimed as orginal ae his attention to 
тогај training as the chief епа of all school instruction. 

? Ibid., 10th Ed., P. 6. 
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School Organisation 

A new method of school organisation was needed. А 
system of ‘‘graded schools" grew up in Glasgow and was 
copied elsewhere. Each of these ‘‘schools’’ was in fact 
one large class pursuing the same studies and receiving the 
same lessons under an adult teacher, the whole being con- 
trolled by an organising head master. The infant (or initia- 
tory) school, for children of from two to six years of age, 
was to contain not more than 140 children in charge of a 
master and mistress. In the junior school, for children 
between the ages of six and twelve, one master might take 
charge of eighty pupils; should the school contain more 
than this number an assistant was required, another was 
needed if the number exceeded 120, and so on. Monitors 
might still be used for routine work though Stow himself 
had no place for them. 

The objection to this method of organisation was the 
expense it entailed and the difficulties it presented in 
sparsely populated districts, for it was obviously impossible 
to educate simultaneously a group of children varying from 
six to thirteen years of age. This, however, was commonly 
attempted, and led to the grossest absurdities. On a large 
gallery the whole junior school would be gathered to be 
instructed at the same time and in the same subject. 


Picturing Out 

In emphasising the oral lesson Stow sought to abolish 
all meaningless repetition. Nothing was to be memorised 
unless it was first understood. Moreover, in treating a 
subject the correct order was to begin with what was 
significant and immediately connected with the experience 
of the pupils—to sketch out the broad outlines first and 
leave the detail to be filled in gradually. This was often 
misunderstood to mean teaching summaries first and then 
expanding them. In these oral lessons much emphasis was 
laid on questioning—individual and simultaneous—and in 
“picturing out in words." By this he meant making clear 
an idea to the pupil by description, aided by analogy, 
familiar illustration, gesture and questioning, much use 
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being made of ellipses and any device that suggested itself 
at the moment. The following is a typical example:— 
“ As the hart panteth after the w: 
after thee, О God."— Psalm xlii. т. 
(In this stage of training, 
acquired a considerable amoun 


ater brooks, so panteth my soul 


the children are supposed to have 
t of Scriptural knowledge.) 


Points to BE PICTURED Ойт. 

TRAINER: The Bible is full of imagery and emblems drawn from 
nature and the arts of life. The verse you have now read is of 
that description, and is full of . . . natural imagery. 

I must tell you, children, before we commence our lesson, that 
it is supposed this Psalm was written by David, who was obliged 
to flee from his enemies, to the land of Jordan, and that, when 
there, he probably took up his abode in the mountains, away 
from the public worship of God's... house, and seeing the harts 
running . . . about the mountains, and panting for thirst, most likely 
induced him to use the ++. What metaphor or emblem did he 
use? Look at your books, if you please. David says, “ As the 
hart panteth after the , +. water brooks ” (read on) " so panteth my 
soul after thee, О God.” 

The first thing we must speak about in this picture is . . . the hart. 


What is a hart? Can you tell me any other names given to the 
hart ? Stag—deer—gazelle, 


Very right; these are the names given 
to... this animal, or . . + Species, 
There were many points in common between the practice 
of S 


tow and Wilderspin, and also much of difference that 
it is unnecessary to elaborate further, While Wilderspin 
is best known for his work in connection with infant educa- 
tion, Stow’s influence was probably greatest in primary 
schools. By his elaboration of the thesis that education 
Presupposes the interaction of mind upon mind, the 
cultivated upon the relatively uncultivated, he made a 
contribution of permanent value to the educational thought 
апа practice of his time. Too little value had been 
attached to the living voice in elementary education, and 
too much to the Printed page. Stow aimed at setting this 
right. In the Sequel teachers went to the other extreme, 
and teaching came to be too much associated with talking. 
In Stow's own practice the Pupil enjoyed little real freedom; 


the teacher's thought was dominant and the pupil was nof 
left sufficiently alone. 


Doing was very imperfectly 
developed. Apart from behaviour in the playground it 


1 The Training System, roth Ed., p. 382. 
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was largely confined to oral work. The time had not 
arrived when teachers improvised conditions and left 
pupils to win through. Practical activities with materials 
of all sorts had still to find a place in schools; there was 
necessarily little scope for observation and experiment. 
In spite of these limitations Stow was a light to his genera- 
his emphasis on the necessity of studying pupils, 


tion by 
by his call for concreteness in teaching, by his attention to 


oral expression, by his use of phonic methods in reading 
and above all by his stress on character training and his 
demand for adult teachers. The only way to make the 
school an effective instrument of religious and moral 
education was to devise a new system of school organisa- 
tion and staffing. It was his stress on ultimate values that 
gave his work its compelling quality. It was the side of 
his work that was least easy to copy. The effect of these 
reforms on the average school was necessarily small until 
after 1840.1 Тһе monitorial school, where it had not 


degenerated, continued without substantial change. 


10. p. 363, infra. 


CHAPTER X 
TRANSITION AND REACTION 


“ Education will cause every latent seed of the mind to germinate 
and spring up into useful life which otherwise might have been 
buried in ignorance and died in the corruption of its own nature. 
++. The ignorant man can never be truly happy.” 


—LovETT AND CorriNs: Chartism, рр. 75-0- 
General Summary 


This chapter deals briefly with the changes that took 
place in school Practice between the date of the first 


curriculum, and method which had begun during the two 


ittee of Council under the 


ncouraged to introduce a variety 
» gardening, cookery, manual work. 
е made in teaching economics. This 


d and initiative was discouraged. t 
Was secured in the schools, it was а 
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the cost of an enormous waste of tim 

l : s e and loss of educa- 
tional opportunity. If it led to concentration on the fid 
R's it encouraged the production of better school books 


Dissatisfaction with Existing Education 

During the past fifty years the facilities for obtaining 
education—deficient as they were—had increased enor- 
mously, and with them the number of those who had been 
instructed in reading and writing. Education had at last 
identified itself with public opinion; it was felt to be 
needful for the advancement of every physical, intellectual, 
and moral good. This had been accomplished at the 
price of disillusionment, and with it came a storm of 
Criticism against the very agencies that had contributed 
most to the change. Some charged them with manufactur- 
ing economic misfits, with stuffing the mind and confusing 
instruction. with education. Others denounced them as 
illiberal and anti-social, as middle-class schemes designed 


for maintaining the social status quo. Many of the day 
and Sunday schools did not hesitate to call themselves 
educational charities, and to a section of public opinion a 
charity school was anathema. 
“ Knowledge she gives, enough to make them know 
How abject is their state, how deep their woe; 


"The worth of freedom strongly she explains, 
While she bows down, and loads their necks with chains. 
Faith, too, she plants, for her own ends imprest, 
To make them bear the worst, and hope the best; 
And, while she teaches on vile int'rest's plan, 
As laws of God, the wild decrees of man, 
Like Pharisees, of whom the scriptures tell, 
She makes them ten times more the sons of hell." 1 
All this was healthy and marked the beginning of a new 
epoch in popular education. Men were beginning to realise 
that the monitorial plan of which so much had been hoped 
had very serious limitations. They had accepted the 
conception of popular education that existed in the 
eighteenth century, and had confined their attention to 
improving its technique. The monitorial system was quite 
incapable of providing that religious and moral training 
which was still the primary purpose of the schools. It is 
1 See Quarterly Journal of Education, Vol. то, p. 324. 
18 


H.E. E. 
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| to assume that if children memorise portions of 
à Seger Book and the Bible even “ though at prese 
they may perhaps enter very little into the sense о pes 
yet, as their understanding ripens with time, and th т 
appetite for knowledge increases, it will be no E 
advantage that they have the words and sentences. 
heavenly wisdom ready stored up for use; and that билп. 
the active and busy scenes of life they may be able to pu 
these good resolutions and maxims into practice.''! 


Examples of Monitorial Practice 


Not until 1839 did the British and Foreign School Society 
see the necessity of abrogating the rule which bound its 
schools to use no other reading lesson book than the mn 
a rule that provided an excuse for excluding any book E 1 
general literature or scientific information. The Nationa 
Schools were in no better position, and what changes were 
made were principally confined to ‘‘ improving "" the 
religious instruction. Arithmetic took a Scriptural cast, 
and the result was such curiosities as the following:— 


" Mesha, King of Moab, was a Sheep-master and rendered unt? 
the King of Israel 100,000 lambs. 2 Kings зга and 4th Chap. 
Write down the number. 


“ There were seven days between the birth of Jesus and his cae 
cumcision, and five days from that event to the Epiphany, d 
time when the star led the Gentiles to worship the holy chee. 
How long was it from the Nativity to the Epiphany ? and 

“ There are twenty-four chapters in the Gospel of St. Luke Fes 
twenty-eight chapters in the book of the Acts of the Apostles. 


What difference is there in the two ? ts of 

“ At the marriage in Cana in Galilee there were six waterpo lina 
stone, holding two or three firkins a-piece, If they held two fr ey 
how much water would it take to fill them? and how much if th 
held three each ? 


“Our Lord showed h 


< imself to the Apostles forty days after ын 
passion. 


For how many weeks was he seen ? ” 2 

In 1825 sets of geography and grammar lessons were 
first issued for British schools. A similar Biblical tone 
characterised much of the geographical instruction, a$ 
witness the following model treatment that was adhered 
to for over a quarter of a century. The lesson is on the 
Holy Land and Tyre is the subject of discussion. 


1 Report on the National Sunday School at Stockport, 1816-17. 1 
* Elementary Arithmetic, by Rev. J. C. Wigram ; see Centra 
Society of Education, Second Publication, p. 358. 
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“ M. (reading from a book): What occasioned its (Туге'з, i 

: : erecti 
on an island? P. Its being attacked by e adieu) "M. In 
P. Asshur...- M. Was the second 


what tribe was it included ? 
ite a passage of Scripture relating to 


Tyre ever taken? ..- M. Ci 
the event; etc., etc." 1 

| Equally absurd was the p 
infant schools of combining 
letters of the alphabet:— 


“ A—is an angel, who praises the Lord; 
B—is for Bible, God's most holy word; 
the righteous resort; 


C—is for Church, where 
D—is for devil, —D is for devil,—D is for devil who wishes our 


hurt.” 
Or again, introducing sacred geography:— 
«u G—is for Goshen, а rich and good land; 
H—is for Horeb, where Moses did stand.” 
Some schools were, of course, conducted on more liberal 
the list of reading-books 


lines, as may be gathered from 
School at Lancaster, 1827: — ISt class, 
ce; 3rd, History 


used in the British 
History of Gree 
Dublin Reading 


of Rome; 4th, History of England; sth, t 
Book; 6th, Aesop's Fables; 7th, Selden's History of the 
Bible; 8th, The Bible; oth, Testament. In 1837 the Report 
of the British school at Harp Alley, City of London, records 
that ‘‘ about 130 boys have visited the Zoological Gardens; 
30 the British Museum; and about 20 attended Mr. Adam 5 
Lent lecture on Astronomy - - = 30 to 40 subscribe a 
penny per month to the school library: 2 The Um E 
were 2d. a week. Con 
as to the useful W' 
Fo of the Society unde T od pM 
ifficulti wing on ра er арс. 
ко Nur А childr practised vocal music, an 
much attention was given to 


like the following bein r pound 
“ = e d 
Square of 96? 17 97 е Р Square root of 9658?” 


Interest of £47 at 5 PCT cent. for 9 days? ] 
i һу, еотеіту, natural history, 
Scraps of history: ве AE by attaching them to 


and natural philosoph. 


ractice that pertained in many 
Scriptural references with the 


= 2 i ual. h 
1 British and Forets School 500 а method of teaching 
of d's Geography, 


For furtl amples he 
geography the reader is i s trs priate Biblical text. 
rhe: +. is accompa! 
re each topic 15 ассотр: т XVIII pui 


? See The Educational 
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spelling lessons and by making the Scriptures the vehicle 
of all sorts of extraneous information. Nothing testifies 
more to the poverty of educational practice than the dearth 
of suitable books, apparatus and pictorial illustrations. А 
small library of some five dozen volumes took the place of 
a supply of suitable school books.! Physical education was 
ignored. Object teaching was uncommon. Drawing was 


limited to copying. On the other hand the technical 
standard of needlework was high. 


The Unsatisfactory Condition of Monitorial Schools 


Writers at this period are unanimous in their condemna- 
tion of the attitude of the average school committee towards 


education. “ We have been brought into contact with 


many British School Committees,” writes a well-informed 
contributor to the Education Magazine, '' and although WE 
never yet found one where there were not some of its 
members desirous of extending education without limita- 
tion, we never found one in which the great majority were 
not either opposed to it, or so indifferent as to make no 
exertions to introduce more comprehensive methods. The 
masters of the schools, however ardent they may be when 
they commence their work, are soon chilled by this 
Opposition and indifference, . - It is thought if a man 
attends much to secular instruction he must neglect that of 
a higher kind, and he is looked upon with extreme 
Suspicion; and should anything go wrong with the school 
it is attributed to this cause, This remark applies not to 
all schools in the System; there are some, although the 
number is extremely limited, where no shackles, either 
directly or indirectly, are placed upon the spread of intelli- 
Bence, and where every facility is given to the master to 
Carry out his views: but this number bears no proportion to 
that in which knowledge is painfully restricted.’’? j 

Girls' schools were in a much worse condition than boys 
schools, and а greater degree of fear and jealousy was 
manifested 1n regard to them. “ In many schools writing 
on paper is confined to half a dozen or so of the principal 


monitors, in others it is not permitted at all; and in 
1CL An Unwritt, > 5 n 
Kingsmill Mone en Chapter in the History of Education—H 


* Educational Magazine, 1838, pp. 166-7 
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arithmetic, the 

risa] А. ey аге nearly all most lamentab 

ates oF — We find in a few schools the Am En 
хари ey attempted, and the barren definitions of 
Morbien M А ле children rarely enter into the spirit of 
etc? Аны out for want of the required books, maps 
came of 15 S У аѕ continued practically unchanged and 

e girls were trained in domestic duties. M 


T 
E. лац of National Schools 
Nadal one as the average British school was, the 
Were a good p were in no better condition, and many 
institutions w eal worse. In the late thirties some of these 
reading-book: ете too poor to afford anything beyond a few 
metic, with s In the majority reading, writing, arith- 
Biven to r ee. for girls were taught. Half the day was 
Beograph Бораш teaching.* In a few schools а little 
казы, was permitted, but even at the central school at 
та ити ег this represented the whole course of instruction. 
to remem bd a just estimate of them it is necessary, however, 
these sch er the enormous financial difficulties under which 
outburst E worked. Many of them were set up in an 
Whole burd enthusiasm that quickly died away, and the 
fell upon en of conducting the school over many years 
oo wii few, and oftentimes upon a single 
egan witl he clergyman of the parish. Many of them 
i good intentions. ar might be paid 


О the 
act as headmaster and his wife, the latter undertaking to 
Schoolmistress. istant master 


Would someti In addition an asst 
e Cus metimes be appointed. Often enough, however, 
mittee soon found i А cheese- 


Paring poli tself in difficulties. 
Would E olicy would be forced upon them, the assistant 
e dropped, the supply of арр 


down о aratus would be cut 
the Sch: nd significant entries like the following appear in 
ool Minutes: “ To consider th 


ees paid b he subject of school 

Or such y the day scholars with a view of increasing them 

Would c as learn writing and accounts." The struggle 

Pencils ontinue for years. А 

Schoo] was curtailed, an ral efficiency of the 
i was impaired, num 
Ibid. 


2 
GE. 
Rey. 1 К Society, Second Pu 
‚ С. Wigram’s Evidence before 


plication, 1838, PP- 356-8; also 
ttee, 1834. 


the Select Commi 
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i ; some 
olicy might be resorted to of attempting to Lea Mus 
К the financial burden on the headmaster. = А татав 
record suggestions for withdrawing the salary of the n т 
and mistress and giving them instead “ the pennies ’’ p 
by the scholars.' 


British Schools 


This is not meant to imply that the majority of сач 
schools were free from financial worries. On the ж ve d 
they too led an existence of constant struggle, so ey at 
that even with a low fee they could not retain the chi ua 
long enough to carry them beyond the merest теш NS 
Nevertheless some British schools undoubtedly adopte TE Ж 
policy of catering for a higher class of children. mes 
misleading to compare the achievements of schools ы 
fees varied from 4s. to 16s. a quarter with those bre a 
charged rd. a week. This not infrequently happene aly 
desire to prove that liberality of outlook was the epa 
of one section of the community.? British schools Nae 
fewer in number and generally planted with a care tha hial 
impossible with National schools established on a an c d 
basis. That the British and Foreign School Da 
in Dunn а secretary more alert than his rival to the е <a 
tional thought of the time seems to admit of little do 


Middle Schools of the National Society 
The failure of Place’ 
school conducted on 
mentioned. Tha 
by the success 
favoured districts 
to a higher eleme 
of pupils. Som 


S project of a middle-class вану 
monitorial lines has already 3 t 
t he anticipated a real need is borne A 
with which certain British skon a 
gradually approximated their curricu lass 
ntary type and catered for a superior к-а 
€ twenty years after Bentham s are 
mathic scheme was dropped, the question of middle sch the 
was occupying the attention of the National Society on ae 
ground that the lower classes were in many cnm 
receiving a more comprehensive education than the ¢ nal 
immediately above them. Defective as the Natio m 
Schools might be, the common day schools were conside 


! Minutes of the National School, Stockport, Feb. 1844. 
* Cf. The Educational Record, Vol. XVIII., p. 203. 
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ably below them in point of discipline, information, and 
religious instruction.! The problem was how to offer to 
the middle (as distinct from the poorer) classes, on 
moderate terms, а useful general education based on the 
religious principles of the Church. The matter was in- 
vestigated by the Committee of Inquiry and Correspond- 
ence, which reported (1838) that they had ‘‘ reason to 
believe that a. promise of prompt and steady exertion in 
this department will be welcomed by a large portion of the 
middle classes, who will find in a connection between the 
teachers of these schools and the clergy of the Church а 


better guarantee than they can at present obtain, both for 
the religious principles and the intellectual attainments of 


those to whom they entrust their children."' The plan 
suggested, especially for rural districts, was to graft 
superior schools on already existing National schools, pro- 
vided a competent master and assistant were available to 
undertake the work. In other cases, and generally in 


towns, the best course seemed to be to establish commercial 
schools in connection with the local Diocesan Boards. They 
lied and under 


were to be conducted by mas 

clerical superintendence. The fees of the scholars, it was 
anticipated, would be adequate to m 

Projects for founding schools on these lines were set on 
foot, and schools were gradually established in London, 
Canterbury, York, Manchester, Lincoln, and elsewhere. The 
school at York, for example, was connected with the Train- 
ing College. It provided accommodation for day boys and 
boarders and was (1848) arranged in six classes, the lowest 
class containing some children only 5 to 6 years old. In 
addition to the three R's mensuration, grammar, Latin, and 
history were taught. Some of the senior boys attended 
lectures along with the students in the Training College, 
while some of the weaker students attended the Middle 


School. At Manchester the first of four commercial schools 
** Manchester Church Education 


contemplated by the r : 
Society ’’ was opened in 1846. The curriculum comprised 
Latin, English grammar and composition, history, 8€0- 
graphy, linear drawing, writing, Singing, mathematics, 
arithmetic, book-keeping: mensuration, the use of the 
1С#. Four Periods of Public Education, Kay-Shuttleworth, р. 195- 
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globes, mapping and elementary science. The fees were 
{т 5s. a quarter in the lower and {1 15s. in the upper 
School. Greek, French, German and drawing were extras. 
The object was to supplement the provision afforded by 
the Grammar School. The staff consisted of a headmaster 
(а clergyman), two assistants, and masters for French, 
German, and drawing. A girls' middle school established 
at Chichester, 1842 offered Religious knowledge, English, 
history, geography, writing, arithmetic, Church singing, 
and plain needlework. The fees were £5 a quarter for 


boarders and £r for day pupils. Instrumental music and 
French were extras. 


Schools to Equip for Life 


Behind the criticism directed against elementary educa- 
tion was the feeling that schools must equip for life. 
Opinion differed regarding the way in which this was to be 
accomplished. Some impressed with the value of useful 
knowledge and the power of human reason sought to 
widen the curriculum and exalted the intellect and the 
understanding. Others looked to education to develop 
Capacity, and stressed the spiritual nature of man. The 
former view had been held by the reform party since the 
beginning of the century. The very simplicity of this 


mechanical conception of education gave it an appeal that 


was almost irresistible. 
Pestalozzi's Teaching 


On the Continent а determined attack on this position 
had been made by Pestalozzi. To him is due the merit of 
having grasped the organic as opposed to the mechanical 
view of human development, and having striven con- 
sistently to embody it in the practice of the school. His 
Toot principle was that the impulse to development lies 
within. In other words, spontaneity is a principle of mental 
as much as of organic growth, and the business of educa- 
tion is to see that this striving towards self-realisation 15 
aided rather than checked. But for this the educator must 
work in accordance with natural laws, which laws are 
discoverable by observation, and furnish the only basis of 
an educational method. Moreover, as mental life is one, 
morality and practical capacity must not be sacrificed in 
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ectual training, but all three must 


proceed harmoniously together. The mind, however, does 
not develop in а vacuum; it must be supplied with the 
materials for growth, but these to be of any value must be 
assimilated. In other words, only that which is concrete 
or meaningful has any value in terms of mental develop- 
ment. 

No one realised more 


an attempt to exalt intell 


clearly the importance of the social 
factor in education, or the necessity of bridging the gulf 
that separates school life from the life of the home. The 
true school recapitulated the activities of the outside world. 
It was not a place for merely learning and memorising set 
lessons, nor was it a means of inuring children to habits of 
industry through the medium of treadmill occupations. 
Rather it was the place for doing meaningful work, due 
regard being paid to intellectual occupations оп the one 
hand and practical activities on the other, its object being 
to train the children to lead moral, useful, and complete 
lives in the sphere in which they might happen to be.* 


Examples of Pestalozzian Influence 


Such a conception 
far more difficult to realise in practice tl 
one to which reference has be 
that many who we i Pestalozzi's zeal for 
educational reform never irit of the master, 
t to copy а practice that very imperfectly 
theory on which it was based. Pestalozzian 

i h reforms as 
employing objects in th х { teaching number 
and form, using object hildren’s stock of 

n, making these lessons the vehicle of language 
ini ding the material of instruc 
eget о its logically simplest elements and in 
rocedure that had the merits of 
d was calculated to '' train 
eared tiresome and dull. 
d for a reformed method 
ducational ideal, а 
ry suitable to the 


]t is not surprising 


general making 
thoroughness 
the mind," even 1 
Pestalozzi, in fact, со: 
of instruction rather 
method which in 181 
zi, J. A. Green. 


1 ct. The Life and. Work of Pestaloz. 
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m dinar y 
iddle classes, but too elaborate and costly for iy ined 
енне school.' Twenty years later this same metho 
€ 


ular 
was the model on which the whole structure of pop 
education was to be reshaped. 


Fellenberg's Influence 


М еп for 

Pestalozzi’s teaching was never easy to grasp "m aun 
those accustomed to look below the deae outlook 
especially difficult to men like Mr. Wyse i oked for an 
was predominantly rationalistic and who ha aan Io 
education established on a firm scientific basis. 9 іуеп {0 
these the System seemed doctrinaire, too muc "a moral 
the abstract development of the intellect and for the 
Шап, and too little concerned with fitting ve rs so 
Workaday world.? Consequently it is not а ught in 
much as Fellenberg that dominated educational ed 
this country in the fourth and fifth decades of the лр 988 
century. Pestalozzi was the idealist, the dreamer, nbodied 
Fellenberg was the practical man, the man who ie and 
What was best in the social teaching of the pom 2n 
Showed how to present it in practical form. His itivat- 
eclectic system, that believed in the importance of oat dat 
ing the whole being, moral, physical, and intellectual; 


А : d no 
With experiences of all kinds. At the same time it ha 


ct 
n for cultivating the mind to the om 
edge and its practical application, D will 
neither regarded the pupil as a machine, moved BE about 
of the teacher, nor left him to wander aimlessly {ев GE 
Without guidance, It aimed at establishing a parait 
Schools calculateq to fit pupils to be intelligent, didus which 
and useful members in the particular sphere of life in vided 
they happened to be. One type of curriculum was pro s 
for well-to-do boys, another for those in moderate tn Jes 
stances, and a t ird for the poor, but the same princip 


of positive knowl 


1Cf.A Century of Educ, 


? Intellectual Education, 


ation, Binns, p. 86. 
Barnard. 


2m im EPOD 
See also National Education in Europ 
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їп 

[owe the work of each. Fellenberg attached great 

шд жы to the educative effects of а training on the 

еметин Е оп physical grounds, but because of the 

"m "a and moral discipline it afforded. It was essenti- 
aining in contact with things which evoked fore- 


t А 
hought, handiness, and resourcefulness.' 


Industrial Training 
It was in his reaction against the tyranny of the school- 


room by pointing out the educative value of all kinds of 
g how such activities might be 


ршен её work, by showin 
Rope iden with ordinary instruction, by indicating a way 
that треда the curriculum to the needs of particular classes, 
Talla ellenberg exerted a grea his generation. 
repa by his teaching dividuals like 
ind iam Allen and Lady Noel Byron set up a better type of 
0 school at Ealing. 
i5 pe Education develope 
Б асһ trades, but to facilitat 
y explaining the principles up 


шана young persons to expe 
ands.’’2 In the same way Kay-Shuttlewort 


is d moved to bring about à reformatio 

м rkhouse schools. The reformed schoo: 

opened up new possi ducating neglected and 
agrant children in lar 


шагу elementary 5С 
ecame definitely vocational in character. 1 
establishment of 


such institutions led somewhat later to the 
reformatory schools for juvenile 
A further example of the way in which the combined 
ing had captured the 


system of school and vocational training . 
Popular imagination is see? in the Chartist programme of 


education published by Lovett and Collins in 1840, which 
made special provision {ог the establishment of industrial 


апа agricultural schools for orphan children up to 12 or 14 
years of age. It was laid down that part of the time spent 


in the agricultural school should be devoted to cultivating 


1 Institutions of De Fellenberg, with an 
idge's Shetches of Hofwyl, 1842. 


nissioners, 1837. 


1 
Айе on the Educationa 
ndix containing Woodbr 


2 
Report of the National Comn 
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the land, while the industrial school should provide for 
instruction. and practice in ''such manufactures and 
occupations as may be combined with it.’”! 

It is interesting to note that in the ordinary Chartist day 
school Lovett would have nothing to do with vocational 
training. His ideal was a cultivated working class with 
disciplined, alert and receptive minds, and with every 
latent faculty developed to the full. Absence of wealth or 
social position was to be no bar to educational opportunity. 
It was the fully developed individual, not the individual 
trained for this or that sphere, that he had prominently in 
mind. Accordingly vocational work was put aside, and in 
its place he would provide a laboratory where the pupil 
might obtain a training in experimental methods, and а 
workshop in which they could cultivate handiness in the 
use of tools. In short, Lovett rejected the class system of 


Fellenberg in favour of the more democratic ideal of 
Pestalozzi. 


The Mayos 


With the spread of Pestalozzian practice in this country 
two names are especially associated, the Mayos and Kay- 
Shuttleworth, the one as practical teachers and writers of 
text-books, the other as an administrator. Dr. Mayo had 
been at Yverdun in 1819, and on his return to England had 
conducted, along with his sister, a school on Pestalozzian 
lines, first at Epsom and later at Cheam. The practice of 
this school was set out in a series of textbooks, the best 
known and most successful of which was Miss Mayo’s 
Lessons on Objects, 1830. Half a century before the author 
of Evenings at Home had remarked that ‘ we daily call а 
great many things by their names without inquiring into 
their nature and properties, so that in reality it is only their 
names and not the things themselves with which we are 
acquainted." Miss Mayo’s book, the first of its kind pub- 
lished in this country, was intended to remedy this defect. 
It consists of a series of lesson summaries, enumerating 
such qualitiés, parts, uses, etc., of the several objects under 
consideration as may be mainly obtained from a first-han 
examination, and setting out such supplementary informa- 


1 Chartism, p. 118. 
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tion as s г : 
ion as seemed likely to interest children. The lesson on 


Glass proceeds as follows:— 
t substance to be presented to 


к кыа иш selected as the firs 
nee oe pai ot the qualities which characterise it are quite 
senses. The pupils should be arranged before a 
t of their observations 


black 
ыру ог slate, upon which the resul 
uld be written. The utility of having the lesson presented to 


th М ; 
he eyes of each child, with the power of thus recalling attention to 
appreciated by the instructor. 


ы has occurred, will very soon be 
he glass should be passed round the party to be examined by 
each individual. г 1 
Teacher. What is this which I hold in my hand ? 
Children. A piece of glass. 


Teacher. Can you spell the 
writes the word “ glass " upon the 


thus presented to the whole class as 
the lesson.) You have all examin 
what do you observe ? What can you 


(The teacher then 
slate, which is 
the subject of 
ed this glass; 
say that it is ? 


word glass ? 


Children. It is bright. 
Teacher. (The teacher having written the word “ qualities,” 
writes under it—It is bright.) Take it in your 


hand and feel it. 
mer 


Children. It is cold. (Written on th 


quality.) 
Feel it again and compare it 


that is tied to your slate, 
you perceive jn the glass- 


Р зиди It is smooth—it is hard.” 
The influence of the book was very great. ‹ 
object teaching 1n schools, but it 


it serve to popularise 
established a recognise 


e board under the for 


e of sponge 


with the piec 
11 me what 


Teacher. 
and then te 


Etc. 


that was adhered to for 06 
‚С. Reiner's Lessons 0" Number, followe! 

Similar procedure. The basis of the method was the 

and of the children's experience 1n 

ral and 


skilful use of objects, : 
conjunction with apt questioning and well chosen © 


Written exercises. 


The Home and Colonial Infant School Society 
influence through their 


The Mayos also exerted à great ID. 
cohnsckon with the Home and Colonial Infant School 
Society. From this ins nt forth a series of text- 


titution We 
books—the best known robably Dr. and Miss 


of which is р: у 
Mayo's Practical Remarks tion—and тапу 


on Infant Educa 
generations of teachers scattered Pestalozzian practice 
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broadcast. In the model school of the Society the children 
between 2 and IO years of age were divided into four 
divisions. Great attention was given to inculcating religious 
and moral ideas, to exercises involving sensory discrimina- 
tion—colour, form, size, weight, sound, etc., to ae 
teaching, to careful training in expression, to singing an 

so on. Instruction in arithmetic was based on the шш. 
tion of objects, geography began with a study of the schoo 
neighbourhood, attention was given to physical авлаа, 
some provision was made for the constructive activities o 

children by means of blocks, etc., and drawing was intro- 
duced. But in all this there was none of the spontaneity, 
the freedom, the games, the practical occupations 
characteristic of schools of to-day. Orderliness was a fetis , 
everything was in steps, the near and remote were к 
carried out to the bitter end. So concerned was the Doe 
to see that ideas were properly built up, that the who е 
procedure was artificial and mechanical. Story-telling, it 
is true, was introduced in connection with the Scripture 
lesson, and simple poetry was not excluded, but the treat- 
ment was too didactic; there was a failure to recognise the 
educative value of well-told stories. Nevertheless the 
general influence was good in emphasising the need Л 
System and for objective teaching at a time when AS 

organisation and instruction were often chaotic, entirely 


divorced from principles of any sort, and when the teaching 
consisted mainly of words. 


The Need for a New Method of School Organisation 


Kay-Shuttleworth's influence was of a different ks 
As first secretary to the Committee of Council he ha 
opportunities and difficulties of no usual order. The 
popularity of the method of mutual instruction was à thing 
of the past. What it resolved itself into in the ordinary 


Ni 


ational school is well described by an inspector at the 
time. 


“ I have often witnesse 
to leave some impression 
children; to exercise, 


d with pain the attempts of a master m 
of his knowledge upon the minds of th 
in short, some of those functions of am 
instructor for which he has been carefully prepared. Standing 
surrounded by his school, perhaps of 150 children, divided into = 
classes, with as many teachers, and as many different subjects © 


L —— 
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instructi i 
es e A pede с once, and each at such a pitch of the 
CREE above the surrounding tumult—a tumult 
а. m perpetual tendency to rise to а hubbub, because every 
ap b. cing only just loud enough to make himself heard, any 
a which raises the voice of one must be followed by the 
кену т of the voices of all the rest,—I have seen an excellent, 
d € and painstaking teacher make the attempt under such 
төрү ances to give a lesson to the first class in his school—say a 
n in geography. With the map before him, and the class 
grouped around, he collects his thoughts and endeavours so to 
EE as to give to the knowledge he desires to impart 
the easiest access to the minds of the children—to enlist their 
interest and command their attention. But with this effort he is 
maang another—he is labouring to subdue the excitement which 
has been awakened in his mind by noise and disorder, which he 
perceives to have been gradually increasing from the moment that 
his attention has been diverted from a general supervision of the 
school, and his eye taken off it. It is obvious that the schoolroom 
has become to him one vast sensorium—that his feelers are thrown 
out over the whole surface of it, and his sensibilities awakened 


everywhere to the quick. 

Sometimes he pauses in hi 
begins to appear on his forehead, an 
map indicates the state of his feelings, 


the tumult, At last, when it is too much 
recovers wit! 


perhaps from behind the map, 
and the formidable suggestions of his cane his asc 


School, and gives up his task." 1 

A new system of school organisation 
urgently needed. A new race of teachers 
into being. А better type of teaching apparatus was 
required, and new standards of elementary education set 
up, while the strictest regard was given to economy. 


Kay-Shuttleworth's Influence ( 
Kay-Shuttleworth was the best type of education 
administrator. He h f in education, and 
had made a special study of the subject. He had gained a 
good deal of first-hand experi cational problems 
Assi Poor Law Commissioner, 

a first-hand acquaintance 
d Fellenberg and the 
For ten years, 


ens; the perspiration 
d a blow with his cane upon the 
and for a few seconds allays 
to be borne, he darts 
h his actual presence 
endency in the 


is discourse and list 


and method was 
had to be called 


on the Midland District, Minutes of the 


1 Mr. Moseley’s Report 
Committee of Council, Vol. I 1845, PP- 246-7. 
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until compelled through ill-health to retire from public life, 
he applied himself unstintingly to the reform of elementary 
education along the lines laid down by the two Swiss 
educators. Though compelled by circumstances to be ап 
opportunist he inaugurated a number of far-reaching 
reforms. He made elementary teaching a profession, 
replaced the method of mutual instruction by the modern 
class system, encouraged a type of Pestalozzian practice 
which retained almost undisputed possession of schools 
for half a century, exercised a determining influence on 


school-planning and improved the supply of books and 
equipment. 


His View of the Educative Process 


Kay-Shuttleworth rendered great service by issuing 
suggestions on method in the form of Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Council, Unfortunately he started from a false 
psychological position in assuming that the earliest mental 
activity of a child is synthetic, and that analysis only comes 
later. Or, to use his own words: “ In observing the process 
which nature pursues in developing the intelligence, we 
use the senses of the infant first in activity: they are 
employed in collecting facts; the mind then gradually puts 
forth its power, it compares, combines, and at length 
analyses the facts presented to it. Thus the child raises his 
attention above material objects. But whatever may be 
the differences which mark these successive periods of 
intellectual progress, the method of education which suits 
them is always the same. From the most elementary know- 
ledge to the highest speculations one method is universally 
applicable. This consists, first, in carefully examining the 
constituent parts of any object before us, i.e. in analysing 
it; secondly, in classifying and separately considering these 
component parts. All this is the work of the teacher in 
elementary schools; thirdly, in reconstructing the object 
which has thus been decomposed by the analysis of the 
educator, i.e. in operating by synthesis. This is the work 
of the pupil, by which he is prepared for the more difficult 
work of analysis, When his mental powers are exercised 
in this way the attention is actively engaged.’’! 


1 Minutes of the Committee of Council, 1840-1, р. 42. 


———— 
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C ; " 
ep of Council Manuals for Teachers 
n other words, the correct i 
й a ect method of instruction 1 
onera first to take the knowledge which is to i oe 
v я to the scholar, decompose it into its mechanically 
e iq elements, classify these, and then present them in 
o ЧОИ АТ W n à 
ВУ apparent simplicity. In writing this consists of 
simple E 2 1 straight strokes, then pot-hooks, then 
Es mbinations, and so on. To carry out these ideas 
tite cine of manuals were produced and published under 
Pod a of the Committee of Conncil—reading-books 
ia phonic method, а manual of writing on Mulhatiser’s 
С res another on singing adapted from Wilhem's Method 
if. ullah, and another on drawing. On the principle that 
A EARUM were to be taught effectively it was necessary 
to teach the teachers, special classes on the new 


methods were provided at Exeter Hall. 


A New Type of School Organisation 
о of the first acts of the Committee of Council was to 
ssert control over the planning of new schools by requiring 


as a condition of grant that plans, specifications, etc., 
roval. Kay-Shuttleworth 


AH, be submitted for арр 
in led himself of the opportunity thus offered to promote 
ie a type of school organisation, which would 
Ст S itute for the system of mutual instruction the method 
of class teaching. No one was more conscious of the defects 
S the monitorial system, o more alive to the truth of 
tow's doctrine, that education depends for its success 
d teacher. 


upon the stimulus and personality of the cultivate 
i assing through а 


School organisation was, Я 
Critical period. The shackles of the old monitorial systems 
hampered the development of the new teaching. Bell and 
Lancaster had made no provision for the enlightened in- 

was essentially а 


structor in the school. The master 
superintendent, a man of order and authority. The system 
t between the mind of the master 
ituation was in- 


did not depend on contac 
and the minds of the children." Such a si 
tolerable to the real teacher who, system or no system, could 
not abrogate his office at the dictation ofa machine. Anew 
system of school organisation was needed to enable real 
1 See ante, P- 251. 
19 


H. E. E. 
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ing to go on and provide for education rather than for 
Reo ah tm There is little doubt that Kay-Shuttle- 
worth's ideal would have been a trained adult teacher for 
every forty children; but at a time when elementary 
teaching as a profession had not yet come into being, and 
when the strictest economy was imperative, any such plan 
was altogether outside practical politics. His actual pro- 
posals can only be regarded as tentative and as making the 
best of circumstances. Р 

Every school he considered should have its children 
divided into at least four grades, according to their indi- 
vidual attainment, and it was the business of the teacher to 
see that he came into personal contact with every group 
of children for some part of each day. In a small school 
this was a relatively simple matter. The school was pro- 
vided with a gallery on which were placed desks to 
accommodate the whole of the children. They were 
divided into four groups. One or two of these came down 
to the floor for oral instruction, while the others were 
occupied with some form of silent work. For certain lessons 
the whole school was taken together. 

When the numbers increased above a certain amount 
assistance was required, and the so-called mixed method of 
organising became necessary. This consisted in employ- 
ing pupil-teachers, or in the case of large schools one ОГ 
two assistant teachers as well. Kay-Shuttleworth frankly 
described this as a device determined by considerations of 
economy. The pupil teacher would be usually an old 
scholar from fourteen to seventeen years of age. At the 
close of his apprenticeship he should qualify himself 
further by going to a training college, and then serve for 
some years as an assistant before becoming a master. Such 
à plan would have the merit of recruiting a body of expert 


professional teachers. Monitors were to be superseded 
altogether as teaching agents.2 


1 Public Education, P. 132. 


* Minutes of the Committee of Counci -40, p. 52. Note.—The 
essence of the pupil-teacher Psp mr by Kay-Shuttle- 
worth as an Assistant Poor Law Commissioner before his visit to 
Holland. What he saw there only ‘ confirmed ” his “ conviction 
of their value." See Four Pe 


viod. ic E tion, pp- 287-9- 
СЕ Jobn Brinslay's * SUR e i of Public Education, PP 


THE Boroven Roan SCHOOL, ARRANGED ON ти 


PRipARTITE SYSTEM 
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In order to make the method of simulta i Ў 
feasible classrooms provided with Pull Wed SEU 
recommended to give the necessary isolation and ne 
It was proposed that each classroom should be EYES b: ; 
two classes, separated from one another by a partition end 
that the teaching should be divided between an adult and 
In order to further this method of 
I ist managers, plans for schools of 
different sizes were issued (1840). These showed the 
arrangements necessary to organise a school on the Madras, 
the Lancasterian, or on the mixed system. It must be 
remembered that all this was proposed six years before the 
establishment of the pupil-teacher system. The drawback 
to the mixed system was of course the large demands it 


made upon staffing. 


a pupil teacher. 
organisation, and to assi: 


e of School Organisation 

an alternative method of organisation 
was put forward with the approval of the Committee of 
Council... It divided the children into three grades, and 
provided for each being personally instructed by the 
master once each session. Lessons Were of three types, 
viz. (1) those based on oral instruction, (2) reading aloud, 
and (3) silent occupations. For the first, silence was regarded 
as essential, and accordingly they should be taken in a 
classroom provided with a gallery. Forsilent work parallel 
desks were arranged on the floor, and an open area Was 
reserved for reading, which might be taken in drafts. The 
master was to be assisted by two pupil teachers, and 
monitors might be used to supplement them. This system, 


it is to be noted, was specially favoured by British schools. 
an illustrates the conditions at the 


The accompanying p! t 
Borough Road in 1856. The room accommodated nine 
classes of 45 each, an ed into three parts by 

Minutes, Vol. 1., 1845, pp. 


by Mr. Moseley. 
BOUT cd the Battersea plan of well- 


Arnold regard mei 
i the best organisation up to date. 
ce. More desks 


The Tripartite Schem 
А few years later 


d was divid 


1ТЕ was suggest 
250-2. Matthew 
defined classes of 25 
It was the Madras pl 
were used, but the maj 
work. The remnants of this arranger 
Schools to the end of the century. 
give sufficient desk accommodation, wi 
too much oral work. 
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curtains, which are represented by dotted lines, and which 
were dropped while lessons were in progress. Lessons 
lasted for three-quarters of an hour, and the pupils might 
be arranged at a given moment as follows: gallery—Eng- 
lish history; desks—written arithmetic ; drafts on the floor— 
Scripture reading. At the change of lesson each set of three 
classes, e.g. I, 2, 3, would interchange place. 

With the merits and defects of these different arrange- 
ments we are not here concerned. They indicate the growing 
pains of the class system. They were a necessary accom- 
paniment of the growth of the present system of school 
organisation and teaching. As the reports of inspectors 
show, school organisation at this period varied widely in 
character, and examples of a purely monitorial or a purely 
Simultaneous type were practically non-existent. 


Developments in School Organisation 


With the coming of pupil teachers the influence of the 
two methods of organisation already described became very 


апа classrooms he considered so essential. Along these 


› but without any con- 
oming of School Boards 


Improvements in Apparatus 


While these developments were taking place attention 
Was being given {о improving teaching apparatus, which 
was sadly deficient in many schools. First came а grant 
for school furniture, including desks, blackboards, and 
easels. In 1847 a further Brant was made for the purchase 
of maps, books, etc., for not only was reading material 
generally very scanty, but, such as it was, it was oftentimes 
confined to Scriptural Teading. A list of approved books 
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and maps was issued.” Of the desks it is unnecessary to sa 

more than that they differed little from those in the dietus 
Lancasterian schools, and the seats were never provided 
with backs. These grants ceased in 1862, on the introduc- 


tion of the system of payment by results. 


The School Curriculum 

Until the issue of the “ Revised Code ’’ (1862) the 
central authority exerted no direct control over the school 
curriculum. Such changes as were made depended en- 
tirely upon the initiative of the master or the school 
managers, or were due to the stimulus of a Government 
inspector, who, like Matthew Arnold, looked to the schools 
to instil some elements of culture into the pupils, to open 
their minds and touch their imagination. What the 
curriculum of the "average" school was like during this 
period is difficult to determine. According to the Census 
Returns (1851) the great majority of elementary schools, 
both public and private, taught nothing beyond the three 
R's. A considerable number included grammar and 
geography, and a diminishing number taught singing, 
drawing, mathematics, and industrial occupations; a con- 


dition of things that accords very well with the reports of 
lessons оп common 


inspectors.? History, etymology, 1 
things, and physical exercises also found a place in some 
schools, the latter in particular becoming increasingly 
popular. In 1847 grants were made towards the cost of 
hiring field-gardens, erecting workshops for the teaching of 
1This meant that the Committee of Council definitely encouraged 
certain publications an by inference discouraged others. They 
approved for instance the Reading Books issued by the Society for 
Intellectual series of 


Promoting Ch ledge, the M ‹ 
th iti: = -eion School Society, the Reading Books of the 
a eer сар the McCulloch Readers, and those of the 


oral and 


Irish Board of Education, EA 
Scottish School Book Association. Similarly they favoured the 
by certain prominent members of the stafis 
the Arithmetics of 


arithmetic books written Н+ 
of Borough Road and Battersea, together with the Ar 
the Irish Board and the Scottish School Book Association. 

these lines would be one way of 


A suggestion that action OT ay 
s of school books to meet the new conditions 


pane eee ganisation of elementary education after the 
War, was rightly resisted. 

?Tt is very noticeable how а gradual extension of these “ higher 
subjects ” followed the improvements in school organisation after 
1846. See Minutes, Vol. L, p. ciii; 1851-2, Vol. L, p. 143. 
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handicrafts, and providing school DURAS nh 
kitchens. Between 1850 and 1860 gardening a к 
subjects received considerable attention.! Т ra en ri 
spector reports in 1856: “ It is very doubtful whe баг 
usual practice of keeping boys at their lessons in ce 
from five to six hours a day is the best. My ирге : 
that four hours' schooling, with two hours' industrial work, 


and home lessons at night, would be a much better arrange- 
ment.''? 


Education in State-aided Schools 

The fact is that duri 
differences of quality. 
undoubtedly had a libe 
Arnold tells us, were att 
parents had every righ 
In 1854 another inspe 
average attainments in 


“To read fluent 
information likely t 
To write ver 


ng this period schools showed ае 
Many of ће better-class schools 
tal curriculum, and, as Matthew 
ended by a type of children whose 
t to expect a generous education. 
ctor reported that a boy of fair 
а good school had learned— 


vulgar fractions, d 
rapidity; 
To parse sentences 
To know the eleme 


uodecimals, 


and to explain their construction ; 

nts of English history; А d 
To have a satisfactory knowledge of geography, physical а 

political, and to гау 


v maps well,” 3 
Besides this a good School would include lessons on 
Physical science, natural history, and political uper 
Natural Philosophy, it is worth noting, was a subje 


especially recommended by Matthew Arnold for general 
adoption in schools, 


1In 1854 Froebel’s System was first introduced into infant schools. 
See Mitchell’s Reports—Minutes, 1854-5, pp. 473-4, and 1856-7, p. I E 

As a further indication of the level of educational thought EK: 
this period see Tate's Philosophy of Education Cf. also the XO 
of Pleasant Pages, following Pestalozzian method; The Finch 
Manuels of Industry, etc, 


? Minutes, 1856-7, Р. 264. 


? Minutes, 1854-5, РР. 393-4; cf. ibid., 1857, p. 253. 
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excellent, good, fair, and bad, the 
hool, representing 80 per cent. of 
was thus described in 1854:— 


ve) would be able to read a page 


of natural history—about an elephant, а cotton tree or a crocodile— 
with tolerable fluency . . - and with scarcely a mistake; they would 


answer collateral questions on it, not well, but not preposterously 
al knowledge of the distribution and 


ill; they would have a gener 
conventional divisions of land and water on the surface of the 
globe; most of them would name the counties ori an unlettered map 
of England, and the kingdoms on one of Europe; they would work 
a sum in compound addition—two-thirds of them without a mistake; 
they would write out a short account of any object named to them. 
which they had seen or read about—an animal, a tree, а flower— 
intelligently, and not without thought and observation, but with 


trifling errors of grammar and of spelling; . - - In such a school . . - 
the remaining four or five class! show attainments propor- 


es would 

tionably graduated from that which I have represented as usually 

belonging to the first. With respect to acquirement, boys are 

ordinarily a little in advance of girls, because they have more 
s compensate by a some 


time for it. The girl what livelier intelli- 
gence, by prettier reading, by better discipline and by needlework, 


on which two-fifths of their time are spent." ! 


while a ‘‘ bad ” school, said to be typical of many country 
schools in 1854, Was described as follows:— 

which they learnt 
igence as if they 


oks are a few © 
me amount of intell 
English character. 


Greek language in 
Jerusalem was in Palestine, or 
side of the moon; 


ave of the іп 
Christian time is reckoned 
Very few indeed 


est multiplication sum correctly. Their 
writing, d unintelligible by the spelling. While 
their minds are utterly uncultivated, their morals can be 
deriving no advantage from their communion with each other about 
their street experience. They are perpetually engaged in eluding 
and cheating the master." * 

Inspectors' Reports leave no room fo 
throughout this period one of the gravest defects of the 
schools was the systematic neglect of the younger children 
to enable the master to give all his attention to the upper 


Classing schools as 
attainment of a fair sc 
those under inspection, 


“ A first class (average age twel 


orn Testaments, 


“Their only bo! 
to read with precisely the 5а: 


They have 
Palestine in Jerusale: 
vhether the even 


or since the Ва 


r doubt - that 


2 Minutes, 1854-5, P- 502- 


1 Minutes, 1854-5) P- 500. 
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division, with disastrous results on the attendance. More- 
over opinion gained ground that much of the work being 
done in elementary schools was superficial and would not 
stand close scrutiny. Evidence of this was afforded in 
plenty by the Newcastle Commission, and the system of 
awarding grants on individual examination in the three 
R's was recommended as the only way of guaranteeing 


thoroughness in the school Work, a recommendation that 
was carried out by the Revised Code. 


Progress under the Revised Code 


À new era now began for the elementary school. Read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic were divided in six stages or 
Standards, and immediately attained an exaggerated im- 


portance, for these rudimentary subjects, along with plain 
needlework for girls, 


were compulsory, and the bulk of the 
§rant that could be earned depended upon the success 
with which each child could Pass an annual examination 
in them. As win be seen from the following syllabus the 
standards were not h 


igh. 
SYLLABUS 
Reaping WRITING ARITHMETIC 
=== | 

Standard I, Narrative in Porm, om Form on 
monosyllables, blackboard ог | blackboard or 
slate, from dic- slate, from dic- 
tation, letters, | tation, figures 
capital and | up to 20. i 
small, manu- шс. 
Script. figures up to 20. 
B “ай and sub- 
tract figures up 
to 10, orally, 
from examples 
on blackboard. 
Standard П. One of the Сору іп man-| A sum in 
Narratives next uscript charac- | simple addition 
an order after | ter a line of|or subtraction 
Monosyllables print. and the multi- 
In an element- plication table. 

ату Teading- 

ook used în 

the school, 
= a l 
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SYLLABUS—(continued) a 


READIN WRrTIN E M 
ADING WRITING ARITHME 
METIC 


St 

andard III. A short para- A  sentence| A i 

graph from an| from the same SES eG 
as 


clementary|paragraph 
reading-book slowly aod es gi 
| used in the N 
| 

| 

| 


school. 


once and then sive). 
dictated in sin- 
gle words. 


Standard IV. A short para- A sentence A sum in 
graph from a slowly dicta- compound rules 


more advanced ted once by à (money). 
reading-book | few words at 


used in the|a time, from 
the same book, 


school. 
but not from 
the paragraph 
read. 
_ Standard V. A few lines A sentence A sum in 
g of poetry from slowly dicta- | сот pound 
ted once by а rules (common 


weights and 


a reading-book 
measures). 


used in the first 

class of the |a time, from a 

school. reading-book 
|used in the 

first class of 

the school. 


few words at 


Standard VI. A short ordi- Anothershort A sum in 
nary paragraph ordinary para- Practice or 
in a newspaper, grap h in а bills of parcels. 
or other mod- newspaper, Or 
ern narrative. other modern 
narrative, slow- 
ly dic tate 
once by & few 
words at а 
time. 


Reaction 
That some decided steps needed to be taken to raise the 
in elementary schools can- 


dard of efficiency 1I 
d, but that it should have taken the form laid 


average stan 
ed Code must always remain as a blot on 


not be dispute 


down by the Revis 
the administrative policy of the Education Department. 
he beginning of a process of reaction. The 
and method 


It marks t 


natural evolu rganisation, 


tion of curriculum, © 
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that had been going on under the fostering care of Sir J. 


Kay-Shuttleworth and his successor, Mr. (Lord) Lingen, 
сайте Фо а Stop rd Rm med was 
to replace enthusiasm for education, for improving methods, 

for allertiess бо Drake Uhre School werk mreaninghe) The 
child became a money-earning unit to be driven; the teacher 
a sort of foreman whose business it was to keep his gang 
hard at work. No wonder Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth was 
dismayed.! A more short-sighted policy could hardly have 
been devised. It betokened an entire want of imagination 
and understanding of what was and what was not funda- 
mental. It denied that there was such a thing as a science 
of education. Initiative on the part of the teacher was not 
wanted; he was a cog in a machine, and it totally dis- 
regarded what in these days is regarded as fundamental, 
viz. diverse local conditions with their different types of 
children of varying potentialities. The school in а Pook 
neighbourhood was to reach exactly the same standard as 
the comfortable school attended by a good class of children. 
If it did not it was to be penalised. Six cast-iron annual 
standards were applied to the whole country. The ae 
arrangement was ridiculously simple, and educationa 
administration was reduced to a mere question of arith- 
metic. The school became a money-earning institution, 
and a place for doling out bits of knowledge. 3 
The harshness with which the Code was bound to operate 
was certainly not intended by those responsible for drafting 
it. Thus Mr. Lingen, in his Instructions to Inspectors P 
the administration of the Revised Code, expressly sta = 
that “the grant to be made to each school depends, aS ie 
has ever done, upon the school's whole character pet 
work... . You will judge every school by the mers 
standard -that you have hitherto used, as geen 
religious, moral; arid intellectual merits. The examina this 
under Art. 48 (i.e. in the three R’s) does not supersede nó 
judgment, but presupposes it. That article does kr 
prescribe that if thus much is done, а grant shall at i It 
but, unless thus much is done, no grant shall be paw. hly 
does not exclude the inspection of each school by & De by ` 
educated public officer, but it fortifies this general tes 


1 Four Periods of Public Education: Fourth Period. 
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If you keep these distinctions 


individual examination. 
little the scope of your 


steadily in view you will sce how 
duties is changed." 


Some Results of the Revised Code 
Immediately a proportion of school managers took steps to 
throw the responsibility of the new system on the shoulders 
of the teacher by making his salary depend upon the 
amount of grant earned. lt is little wonder that the real 
education in such schools was reduced to a minimum. Chil- 
dren were kept grinding at the three R's in an erideavour 
to ensure success in the examination, but to make the grant 
still more certain they were put into as low standards as 
possible. In this respect it certainly had the result of 
strengthening the attention given to the lower part of the 
School. In а very short time the percentage of apparently 
backward children and D Е d 
had to struggle with eeding up the 
of enn At the same time it had the effect gi 


“ H 
narrowi ^ ‘ rudimentary 
‘rowing the curriculum of 1865 admits that Ie 


subjects. The Annual Report r 
“the system has пае eet to the lower 
classes and to the less proficient children, and has led to 
more uniform progress in Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic 
. it has tended, at least temporarily, to discourage 
attention to the higher branches of elementary instruction 
—Geography, Grammar, and History- 
Matthew Arnold's Account of the System х 
According to Matthew Arnold the system of py 
by results had one good effect. It stimulated the ре ss 
tion of a better and more intelligent type of reading" se 
“ At last the compilers of these works seem box d Е 
understand that the right way of teaching a little boy o 
read is not by getting him to read such sentences aS . - - 
“the crocodile is viviparous,’ «quicksilver, сш zinc, 
etc., are metals,’ .' the slope of a desk is oblique, the corners 
f scholars in average 


! In 1863-. r cent. of the number о! 
attendance were individually examined; and 86 P саза tice 
Over то were examined in too low standards. 208 ie ne, 
however, there was & steady improvement. In 1881, br à о; 9 
рег cent. ЕЯ 4784 per cent. were 1n standards too low ior 
their age. z 
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ing a bi 

of the door are angles’ ; or the right way of етене и Ee 
boy to read better, to set him to read: some ap uinga 
meal is digested we feel again the sensation энисе. 
which is gratified by again taking food’ ; "es b iocans 
supplied with water and lighted by gas, ше Acc up: 
paved and kept clean, and guarded by po x xii eee 
Reading books are now published which reje had Дас 
trash as the above, and contain nothing КУА reading 
really some fitness for reaching the end which 
books were meant to reach,’’1 » КЕЕ 

The school examinations were a fraud, E 2 ee 
mechanical contrivance in which the teacher will a 


found 
more and more learn how to beat us. It was 
possible, by ingeniou 


nest instance: a book is pipe 
year for the children of a ce and 
the children read this book over 
over again, and no other. ji 

s in this book; they can A 
Sentence or two fluently enough, but they cannot read а 
other book fluently, ү 


- k 
ere to produce another pei 
е grants for all children 


- The managers and icr 
Would appea] to the Code, Which says that the scholar adi 
be required to read * & paragraph from a па in an 
used in the School,' апа would the Department mer well 
Inspector in enforcing such an additional test as tha 
has been mentioned? en 
“ The circle of the children’s reading has E: a 
narrowed and impoverished all the year for the sak 
vesult at the end of it, and the result is an illusion. - 5 for 
“ The Teading test affords the greatest Sage we 
baffling those who imposed it, and therefore in readi 


A ost 
find fewest failures, but the writing test is managed alm 
as easily, | . 


“Ty arithmetic, the 


ider- 
rate of failure is much more consi 
able. To teach chil 


i ut of 
dren to bring right two sums О 
* Report 1867. 


| 
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three without really knowing arithmetic seems hard... 
(a child) is taught the mechanical rule by which sums of 
this sort are worked, and sedulously practised all the year 
round in working them; arithmetical principles he is not 
taught, or introduced into the science of arithmetic.’’* 


1 Report, 1869. 
The effect of the Revised Code is well illustrated by the following 
Time Table analysis, the one taken from the British and Foreign 
School Society Handbook, 1856, the other from The Elementary 
gin and Graves, 1879. 


School Manager, Rice-Wig| 
1879. 


1856. 
Time spent oi each study ¢ Е Secular Instruction only. 
z z 
ет: E £ Boys' Schools. 
т. Scripture Reading and Reading | «s oe оф hr. 
Scripture Lesson .. 5 3j Writing (including 
2. Secular Reading— Transcription, Dic- 
Prose and Poetry .. 5 3i tation and Compo- " 
3. Writing EX 55 "3f sition) | ее Ват 
4. Written Arithmetic .. 5 ai Arithmetic .. +7 
5. Mental Arithmetic 2 1j Grammar 107 History 
6. Map Geography and (Stds. IV.-V D 7 PE ave 
Map Drawing - 3 Geography or moy 3 " 
7. Physical Geography .. 1 à Singing and Recreation 2 „ 
8, [ашшы e oa o г zs 
B О! jti ud a " 
` нараз Бро Oral але 14 Girls’ Schools. 5 
то. Etymology .. M j Reading : .. © hr. 
її, Dictation, Spelling, Writing, etc. -- «3» 
Drawing, Singing, Arithmetic ++ „7”» 
etc. .. is c BF Needlework _.. Apa ot 
I2. English Histor: E: i Grammar, GeogrePy 
13. j or His че, АЗ „ 
М ko t c І i Singing and Recreation 2 55 
14. Natural History I i Р 


Total school time 30 


CHAPTER XI 
THE NEW SPIRIT IN EDUCATION 


" New times demand new measures and new men; 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our fathers' day were best; 
And, doubtless, after us some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth.” 


—Dewey: School and Society. 

It remains to deal with the changes that have taken 
place in the elementary school, in its ideals, its baec 
tion and staffing since 1870, and to trace the forces tha 
have been instrumental in shaping its method and ш, 
culum in its passage from the warping system of paymen 
by results to the freedom of to-day. 

In the preceding chapters it has been seen how p 
curriculum has constantly adjusted itself to meet new AR 
and economic conditions or to give expression to particu rs 
Social philosophies, The measure of success attained i 
any given instance has been proportionate to the intens! d 
of the new faith, to the degree in which the curriculum ha 
met prevailing needs, and to the efficiency of the ee pe 
Under a system of State education similar influences are E 
Work, but how readily they find expression depends upo 
the sensitiveness and elasticity. of the  educationa 
machinery. The increase of foreign competition, th 2 
growing specialisation of modern industry, the steady vow 
In Importance of democracy, and the advance in scienti in 
method and hygiene have been responsible for giving 
elementary education since the seventies and still more 
since the nineties of last century, a character of its oW?- 
There has been an increasing tendency to emphasise the 
social responsibilities of the school, to break down the 
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barriers thdt have been erected between the life in the 
school and the life in the home and the outside world, to 
make school work more practical and less Бос ер to 
develop, in fact, initiative and practical capacity. At the 
same time increasing stress has been laid on putting children 
in the way of acquiring knowledge for themselves, and 
greater attention has been given to encouraging individu- 
ality both in children and teachers. Increasing attention 
has been given to the physical well-being of children, and 
to training them for citizenship and service. The school 
has developed a social importance that is constantly in- 
creasing. As the standard of the teacher's education and 
training rises, the calls on his professional knowledge and 
skill increase. Personality and character combined with 
aptness to teach are recognised as being of supreme im- 
portance. His influence can never be neutral. He is the 


hostage of the future. 
In the development of educational thought and practice 
during this period the influence of Froebel, Herbart, and 
Of contemporary 


Pestalozzi has been very marked. 
John Ruskin, and, of more 


writers Herbert Spencer, 

recent date, Professor John Dewey occupy а foremost 
place, each having contributed in his own way to interpret 
in terms of the school the social movements and thought 


of the time. 


The Educational Teaching of Herbert Spencer 
Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) is à representative of that 
scientific and utilitarian school of thought which manifested 
itself in the establishment of secularist schools at Man- 
chester and elsewhere, in the teaching of George Combe,’ 
in the writings of the revolutionary period, in the teaching 
of the Benthamites and in the work of the Society for 
Diffusing Useful Knowledge. : З 
Biologist, sociologist, psychologist and philosopher, 
he greatest English writer 


Spencer is regarded abroad as the 8 l 2 
on education next to Locke. In this country his value is 


fet to He n Ue power рч ar a raning ш 
scientific method and for the introduction of science into 
the school curriculum, im arousing men from dogmatic 


1 See Discussions оп Education, 
Villiam Ellis, 


VIIL; also Life of W 


George Combe, p. 1 dC 
Edmund Kell Blyth ШР 
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slumber by challenging the accepted values of sis dus 
studies; in pointing out the haphazard character of existing 
education—a patchwork based on tradition ; and in calling 
for a system of instruction based on scientific po 
Further, he pleaded for realism in education; he rome aes 
the bookishness of the prevailing system, and urged ше 
the useful is not necessarily non-educative. Rather it is 
the most educative, “ Jt would be utterly contrary to a 
beautiful economy of nature,’’ he declares, ‘‘ if one kind x 
culture were needed for the gaining of information an 
a mental culture." It is 


He advocated the more rat 
$0 that it might harmonise witl 
the individual, and pointed out that in the history of the 
Tace might be found many useful suggestions for the 


teacher's guidance, “Alike in its order and its methods, 
education must confo: 


evolution . . . there c f 
faculties Spontaneously develop, and a certain kind о 
knowledge which eac 

- it is for us to as 
knowledge"! [n sh 


Specious reasoning much of what was best in the — 
tional thought of the Past 200 years, and focussed attentio 
once again on the teaching of Bacon and of Pestalozzi. 


inexorable, yet he 5 
human obligation in helping on the progressive Hen ee 
ment of humanity, Education, he considered, is capable 
of exerting a determining influence not only on the ae 
generation, but on mankind in the future. Hence its firs f 
rate importance. It is a matter that concerns the whole s 
humanity and especially parents and teachers. “Тһе a 
which involves а] other subjects, and therefore the subjec 


1 Essays, Chap. II., Р. 59, Small Edition. 
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in which education should culminate, is th 
i ] e theo 
practice of education." ye 


Spencer’s Essays 
But a rational system is impossible save on a scientific 
basis, and the materials for this were as yet inadequate. The 
four short essays, Education: Intellectual, Moral and 
Physical (1861), which in bulk form a very insignificant 
part of Spencer’s writings, were intended as a contribution 
towards such a system. The treatment is very incomplete 
and one-sided. In the anxiety to provide a utilitarian 
education the development of personality tends to be over- 
looked, and the use of “ science ”’ as an undefined middle 
term leads to conclusions that will not always bear analysis. 
erate the influence of the book. 


It is hardly possible to exagg 
It inspired the work of the Code Reform Association (1881), 


and stimulated the demand for a reform of the standards 
and curriculum imposed by the Education Department.’ 


Spencer's Five Categories 
According to Spencer, the end of man is complete living. 
This being so, knowledge has value in proportion as it 


favours to a greater or less extent the exercise of those 
to individual and social 


essential activities which conduce socia 
happiness. The first need of man, it seemed to him, 1S 
1 self-preservation; the 


knowledge directed to individua г th 
second, knowledge which will enable him to gain a liveli- 
hood; third, knowledge of how fo bring up a family; 
fourth, of how to live the life of the good citizen; and last, 
knowledge of how to occupy the leisure moments of life. 
For all these, '' science,” understood in a broad sense, 
seemed to be of primary importance. Spencer accordingly 
arranged the sciences in conformity with their usefulness in 
Serving these universal ends. Physiology, hygiene, 


sociology, all had their place. “ For discipline as well as 
chiefest value.” 


for guidance science is of t However 
adequately the five categories describe the conditions of 


TT e originally pubis t 1 
Tales depu т Most Worth ” (Chap. 1), in the Westminster Review, 
1859; “ Intellectual Education " (Chap. 2), British Review, 1854; 
“ Moral Education ” (Chap. 3), British Quarterly, 1858; Physical 
Education ” (Chap. 4), British Quarterly, 1859- 


H. E. E. 


ublished separately—'' What 


20 
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material welfare they have little to offer for man's spiritual 
well-being. 
“ Who speaks of man, then, must not sever 
Man's very elements from man." 
The education and the way of life are alike imperfect which 
find their sole guidance in science and reason. 


Spencer and Pestalozzi 


As would be expected Spencer firmly grasps the biological 
view of the educative process. Education is not something 
that can be given to children ready made. It is essentially 
an individual process, and the business of the teacher is to 
put children in the way of educating themselves. Accord- 
ingly, telling must give way to providing pupils with 
opportunities for discovering—'* making ’’—knowledge for 
themselves. '' Children should be led to make their [is 
investigations. They should be fold as little as possible 
and induced to discover as much as possible. Humanity 
has progressed solely by self-instruction. . . . Those who 
have been brought up under the ordinary school drill, and 
have carried away with them the idea that education is 
practicable only in that style, will think it hopeless to make 
children their own teachers." Sense impression, observa- 
tion, heurism, experiment, inventiveness, inference, realism 
—these are the watchwords of the new method. Instruction 
was to proceed according to the carefully graded steps $0 
dear to Pestalozzi, though the teacher was to beware of 
falling into many of the latter's mistakes. Everything was 
to start with the concrete, the simple, and the definite, and 
by a process of mental elaboration was to be arranged into 
nicely compacted systems of knowledge. But unfortunately 
'' concrete," “ simple," '' abstract," etc., are purely 
relative terms that are either misleading or so trite as to be 
of little value, A similar want of analysis characterises 
the use of the term “ interest," the evoking of which is 


Supposed to be an infallible test of the value of any subject 
or method of instruction, 


Spencer was no beli 
children. Punishments 
would free them, as he th 


ever in the innate goodness of 
he considered necessary, but he 
ought, from harshness and caprice 


1 Essays, Chap. П., p. 69. 
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by making them “ natural” and removin 

factor as far as possible. He confessed Dau р, 
moral instruction, and looked rather to the innate “ NA 
sense " of children and the operation of experiences of 
pleasure and pain. Finally, in urging the importance of 
physical education, he was led, through his belief that 
interest and pleasure are trustworthy guides to what is 
educationally sound, to emphasise the superiority of play 


and games to formal gymnastic exercises. 


Elementary Science and Nature Work 
The demand for instruction in science and for a more 
practical education resulted in increased attention being 
paid to object lessons and lessons on common things in the 
lower part of the school. At the same time various scientific 
subjects—domestic economy, physiology, physical geo- 
graphy, mechanics and botany—were encouraged by the 
Education Department, and began to be provided in the 
more ambitious schools for the older children. But the in- 
struction was commonly nothing but words. The presence 
of an object or picture was supposed to raise a hackneyed 
and rambling discourse to the level of a “ new method,” 
demonstrations "" to 


and the performance of a few “class 
transform the memorising of a highly systematised and 


arid array of facts into a course of scientific training. The 
value of the teaching may be gathered from the first two 
questions of a typical examination paper set to Standard V. 
boys, about 11 years of age, for the purpose of grant. 
bility and elasticity do not apply to atoms. 
s and give illustrations. 

u say that molecular attr 
force of heat ? 1 


t was contemplated is seen 


(r) Impenetra 
Explain thi 
(2) In what bodies may you 
balanced by the repulsive 


That something very different \ ей is se 
from the instructions Jaid down in the Code. “‘ It is In- 


tended that the instruction in the Science subjects shall be 
given mainly by experiment and illustration, and in the 
case of Physical Geography by observation of the pheno- 
in their own neighbourhood. If these 

by definition and verbal 


ht to children 
{ making them exercise their own 


action is 


mena presented 
subjects are taug 
description, instead 0 


1 Final Report, Cross Commission, p. 151. 
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powers of observation, they will be worthless as means of 
education. It cannot, therefore, be too strongly impressed 
upon teachers that nothing like learning by rote will be 
accepted as sufficient for a grant, and that the examinations 
by the Inspectors will be directed to elicit from the scholars, 
as far as possible in their own language, the ideas they 
have formed of what they have seen." А 

Huxley, Lubbock, and others were outspoken in their 
condemnation of prevailing methods of science instruction. 
The poor quality of the work and the inadequate training of 
the teachers led the Cross Commission to recommend, 
presumably as a temporary expedient, the unsatisfactory 
system of peripatetic science instructors. Teachers in the 
bulk had not yet realised what science really was, nor what 
it aimed at. 

Some further guidance was afforded by the Mundella 
Code of 1882, which for the first time sought to encourage 
the teaching of elementary science throughout the whole 
School. Teachers Were to provide a progressive course of 
simple lessons on common objects such as familiar animals, 
plants and substances employed in ordinary life, ‘‘ adapted 
to cultivate habits of exact observation, statement, and 
reasoning.” In the upper part of the school a more ad- 
vanced knowledge of special groups of objects was 
required. For example, children were to be led to study 
the animals or plants that have Special reference to agri- 
culture, the simpler kinds of physical and mechanical 
appliances, the thermometer, lever, etc., the principles they 
involve, substances and Processes employed in arts and 
manufactures, and the like. The great difficulty in the way 
of treating such a course successfully was that the teachers 
had themselves been trained on bookish lines, and the 


implication of terms like '* observation ” was not properly 
understood! 


Investigational Methods 


A further step in advance 


was made at the International 
Conference on Educati 


оп at London in 1884, when Pro- 


1 Elementary Science at thi 


= , “his time was a permissive and not а 
compulsory subject. See jjj, 


а, p. 319. 
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be presented as a ready-made s j 

stem, but as a subject that 
the student saw being gradually built up, and in the build- 
ing up of which he had a hand. It is from this date that 


heurism as an educational method began to be brought 
teachers by an enthusiastic band of 


y reports and syllabuses of British 
etc. Although it presents a partial 
blem of scientific training, it 


prominently before 
disciples, helped b 
Association Committees, 
and one-sided view of the pro 
has done inestimable service in vitalising the subject by 
substituting thought, observation and invention for the 
passive getting up of facts taken on trust. The first attempt 
to put the new method into practice was in 1891 in some of 
the schools under the London School Board. 


The Coming of Nature Study 


After 1890, owing to the removal of certain restrictions 


in the Code, elementary science showed a remarkable in- 
crease in popularity. The movement having fairly started, 
it rapidly took on a new character. Knowledge of common 
things and elementary science, no matter how useful it 
might be or how valuable the training it might afford, did 
not altogether meet the need of the time. The poets had 
rediscovered in nature beauty, truth, God. Inthecities men 
were looking more and more for some means of escape 
from the grimy monotony of bricks and mortar. In the 
country much thought was being given to some method of 
checking the rush to the towns, and of making rural life 
more attractive. Ruskin was emphatic that schools ought 
to cultivate in children a love of nature. The followers of 
Froebel had always emphasised the educative influence 
that may result from contact with living things. Foreign 
experience, especially in Switzerland and Germany, was 
strongly in favour of school excursions. These and other 
powerful effect on sci 


influences had a ence teaching in 
elementary schools in this country. Isolated schools began 
to give more and more attention to nature work, to school 
gardening and to school excursions with markedly beneficial 
results. In 1900 the Board of Education sought to 
give direction to these tendencies by emphasising the 
importance of making the science scheme fit local condi- 
tions. Mechanics and chemistry were recommended as 
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suitable for town schools; bee-keeping, poultry manage- 
ment, and lessons centred round agricultural processes as 
useful in rural districts, and so on. These experiments were 
given a wide publicity by the Nature Study Exhibition of 
1902, and from this date the Nature movement may be 
said to have begun with the whole-hearted support of local 
authorities and others. 


Elementary Science 


Gradually the teaching of nature study and elementary 
Science became more real, more practical, and less bookish. 
Accumulating experience and а widening interest in living 
things had the effect of establishing nature study as the 
most suitable introduction to elementary science. The 
character of elementary science instruction has been 
influenced by the growing interest in biology, the develop- 
ments in the distribution and uses of electricity, the growth 
of motor transport and the increasing abstractness of 
physics and chemistry. A topical treatment of general 
elementary science has proved to be more interesting and 
informative than the more Systematic study of a single 
Science; if rightly developed it laid better foundations on 
which later study could be built. Methods and syllabuses 
have also been affected by reorganisation which resulted in 
а supply of better equipped teachers and in the provision 
of simply equipped laboratories. Refresher courses have 
helped in broadening the outlook of teachers and in bring- 
ing about a better understanding of the relative uses of 
demonstration and practical work. The place of experi- 
ment, the most useful kinds of apparatus, the meaning of 
scientific method and the implications of the scientific 
temper, have been better understood as well as the way of 
relating the teaching to hygiene, household management 
and appliances, living things, gardening, local industries, 
machines and the like, 

The various terms, ** Object lessons," ‘‘ observation 
lessons," “ elementary Science," '' nature study," and 
"experimental science,” are the record of so many attempts 
to foster scientific aptitudes and an interest in the world 
around. It is because each represents only a partial view 


of the goal to be reached that they are such a fruitful source 
of misunderstanding. 
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Hygiene and Physical Training 
md e in science developed Hygiene and Physical 
g attracted increasing attention. One or both 
of these subjects had found a place in individual 
schools throughout the nineteenth century—for example 
in Robert Owen’s school at New Lanark, in the ТОЛОО 
Stow and Wilderspin, and in the secularist schools in 
London, Manchester and elsewhere. Open-air lessons were 
advocated in the thirties.! Sanitary reform was one of 
Kingsley's special themes. Martial exercises were warmly 
commended by Adam Smith. Butit was Herbert Spencer 
who more than anyone else was responsible for educating 
public opinion to a sense of the supreme importance of 
hygiene and physical training in the school. Other influ- 
ences have, of course, been at work. Physical education in 
particular owes much to foreign practice. Further, every 
great war since 1870 has supplied additional stimulus to 
the movement. In 1871 military drill was first recognised 
in elementary schools as à result of а conference with the 
War Office, and ex-army sergeants Were recommended as 
instructors. Physiology and domestic economy were also 
encouraged at the same time. Swedish drill appeared in 


girls’ schools about 1879 and somewhat later in boys' 
schools. Each of these subjects came in for special com- 
mendation by the Cross Commission. But neither military 
drill nor Swedish exercises nor physiology quite met the 
needs of the time. For some years 


teachers had been 
quietly developing school games. In 1885 the first Inter- 
e into existence. 


school Athletic League сат r A few years 
i -ercises were intro 


later ised duced by the 
о ЕЕ е and shortly afterwards they 


appeared in the Code.? 1 ; 
initiated a new development 1n 


The Code of 1890 1 : velopm 
making provision for "suitable physical exercises in place 
of military drill. After 1895 no school could earn the 
maximum grant which failed to make provision for some 
form of physical exercises. In 1902 a Model Course of 
physical training for use in the upper departments of 
elementary schools was issued by the Board of Education 


1 ciety О, Education, First Publication, pp- 38, 39. 
Central Sone f the Boer War and of the Great War. 


‘3 influence 0 
s e Special Reports of the Board of Education, Vol. I. 
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after consultation with the War Office. It was framed on 
Army methods, and consisted mainly of military drill 
together with dumb-bell and bar-bell exercises, In view 
of criticism.the course was referred to an Interdepartmental 
Committee of the Board of Education and the Scottish 
Education Department. As a result of the deliberations of 
the Committee a syllabus of physical exercises was issued 
for use in all schools. The exercises, which were based on 
the Swedish system, were selected for their educational 
value, and were designed for both boys and girls between 
the ages of 7 and 12 or 14 years of age. In the light of 
experience, a revised syllabus was issued in 1909. It was 
more definitely Swedish in character, and endeavoured 
to get away from the monotonous lessons of the earlier 
syllabus by introducing games, dancing steps, etc. Em- 
phasis was laid on the importance of children thoroughly 
enjoying the work. Experience gained in training troops, 
coupled with that obtained in the schools, led to the 
publication of a new edition of the syllabus in 1919. The 
new syllabus was less formal than the old, and a consider- 
able amount of free movement was introduced. Increased 
Scope was allowed for the teacher's ingenuity and. enter- 
prise: games were dealt with at great length, and a syllabus 
IS to children under 7 years of age was introduced, aS 
е sections on swimming and dancing. Three periods 
‚ Week, apart from games and swimming, was the minimum 
time to be spent in the work. These developments of the 
syllabus and method of physical training were accompanied 
by Increasing attention to the provision of suitable accom- 
modation and clothing, and to the training and supervision 
of teachers. А wide gulf separates the old exercises 

between desks ’’ and in restricted playgrounds from the 
Courses set out in the syllabuses of 1933 and 1937 which 
о the provision of large playgrounds, playing fields 
d gran Physical training, however, must not be 

* тсес irom general education. ‘‘ The teacher of 
physical education must always bear in mind that he is 
not dealing with bodies. . . . He, too, is training souls, 


and collaborates with all the other teachers in the moral 
preparation and advancement of mankind.’’! 


1Gentile: The Reform of Education 


7 i 
of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board p.217. See also the Reports 


of Education; also p. 523 £ 
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Handwork and Handicraft 
Reference has been made to the traditional place of in- 


dustrial and agricultural training and to certain forms of 
housecraft including sewing in elementary schools. The 
the Minutes of 1846 to various 


encouragement given by 
Íorms of practical instruction has also been mentioned. 
With the introduction of the Revised Code needlework 


was left as the sole remnant of a vocational and practical 
tradition in elementary education. The demand for a 
quasi-vocational training m time to time 


as a protest against the bookishness of the schools and 
the opinion of many, to manufacture 


their tendency, in 
economic misfits or to give children “ pretensions.” This 
feeling was very marked in Western Europe after 1860, 
largely as a result of the rapid changes that were taking 
place in industry and commerce. The result was seen in 
a demand for “‘ technical ”' training and for manual work. 
with a view to making school education more useful and 
more practical, and checking the tendency to look down 


on manual employment. Ruskin gave the weight of his 
x movement, and would make the work- 


support to the nev 
shop a prominent part of every school building. 


Influence of Froebel 
interest in educa- 


At the same time there wa 


tional theory. The teaching i and Fellenberg 
wer. were there, but 


had lost its compelling РО 

the spirit was lacking. erbert Spencer had done good 
service by direc teaching. 
Men were realisin fuland . 


5 а revival of 
of Pestalozz 


cation mus 
sion. But it was Ё 
ration came. Education m 
In the kindergarten, activities 
be found. The children were doing 
ed very attractive, а foundation of 
being laid thro ‘ Hand and Eye 
15 children were still 

The ““ technical 
that men were 
Instead of turning 


things, and, wh 
sense impression was 
Training." In 

learning the three R's an 
training," the ical" education 
groping after ap. 
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the schools into workshops, what was needed was to use 
manual activities as a new educational means. 
Slöjd 

It was with somewhat similar ideas in mind that 
Cygnaeus and Salomon sought to turn slöjd to educational 
ends. Schools were not to aim at training young carpenters, 
but to provide scope for education through contact with 
materials; to give suppleness and dexterity to the hand by 
means of a graded series of exercises ‘‘ from the simple to 
the complex "' ; to implant ideas of form; to evoke ideals of 
carefulness and accuracy; to promote self-reliance, and 
generally to make good the training that was neglected by 
the ordinary school subjects. The result was the fostering 
of a highly artificial idea of manual work and the implant- 
ing of a boundless faith in training the hand and the eye. 
Professedly following Froebel and Pestalozzi, it overlooked 
practical capacity and worshipped technique, and forgot 
that work that did not spring from a felt need, that failed 
to arouse and cherish the desire to achieve a particular goal, 
had no educative value. The popularity of the system was 
due to the simplicity of its underlying principles and to the 
fact that it offered a tangible means of combating the un- 
practical character of the schools. Where it was not 
accepted in its entirety it became a model for other systems; 
and so a standard of manual instruction was implanted on 
the country which seriously hampered progress.* 


Manual Instruction 


The movement may be said to have begun with the 
Publication of the First Report of the Royal Commission on 
Technical Education in 1882. Experiments with manual 
work were made in Manchester and Sheffield. In 1884 the 
Commissioners urged the payment of grants for ‘‘ pro- 
ficiency in the use of tools for working in wood and iron.” 
The Cross Commission considered such instruction ought 
to have a place in the elementary school curriculum. 
Voluntary managers were pleading for Government help 
to erect workshops, Grants were paid by South Kensing- 

rp 


nquéle historique suy Lenses, thier; also 
The Teacher's Handbook of So түт 
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ton for manual instruction after 1890, and since that time 


the work has spread rapidly.* 
The instruction suffered from defects of organisation and 


personnel. lt was restricted to boys over II у 

who had passed Standard IV., 2d was pete 
on in a Centre some distance from the school under a 
craftsman chosen for his skill but with insufficient regard 
to his general education. Аз a tule he had no previous 
experience nor training in teaching. ‘In these circumstances 
the work became almost completely divorced from the rest 
of the school instruction and assumed a quasi-technical 
character. Great emphasis was laid on construction and 
the development of manipulative skill. In order to secure 
this, much importance was attached to the right sequence 
in the use of tools and in working through à carefully 
graded series of models which, whatever their merit as 
technical exercises, tended to make little practical appeal 
to boys. The work was so organised that every member 
of the class did much the same work at the same time. 


Until towards the end of the course there Was little oppor- 
tunity for the exercis 


e of freedom and initiative. The 
system took no account of backward boys, who of all others 
might have been expected to profit from practical instruc- 
tion, because of their position in the school. Little or no 
handwork of any kind was provided in the lower classes. 
Art and Handicraft 

Slowly a better apprecia 
ties of handicraft develope 


tion of the purpose and possibili- 
d as teachers availed themselves 


at came with the abolition in 1897 of the 
by results and as the demand for a 
d. Handwork ceased to be 
justified either as а form of tec ining ог as hand 
and eye training- 

method, William Jam 


expression " seemed to have specia 
ction in manual work, in 


1 15 were jving instru’ 
Ind et Scher and ш тото 4,261 with 187,111 boys. In 
3 s made by about 23% of the 


1899 there were I. iion wa: 
° їп 1910 provist ч Э 3 
ther words, in 1977 uction was being provided in some 6,065 

In reorganised senior 


t of the curriculum of over 


schools alone, it 
400,000 boys, an 
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possibilities of handwork in its various forms as a means 
of giving clear and distinct ideas. Something more was 
needed than the ráther formal and uninspired work in clay 
and plasticine, paper and card-board modelling which was 
to be found in infant and junior classes. 

Professor Dewey brought new vigour and direction to the 
movement by stressing the occupational, experiential and 
social side of handwork. The mastery of tools or the 
production of certain objects was not the primary end of 
work of this character. It failed in its purpose unless 
children were given the opportunity to think out their own 
models, plan their own work, perceive their own errors and 
learn how to correct them within the limits of their 
capabilities. An occupation was а mode of activity on the 
part of the child which reproduced or ran parallel to some 
form of work carried on in sociallife. This brought the 
Study of occupations into the work of the schools. 

The influence of William Morris was felt in the work of 
older pupils, Emphasis was laid on the cultural and 
recreative value of skill in the fundamental crafts and а 
new importance was attached to the artistic and aesthetic 
Side of the work. As the qualifications of teachers have 
improved there has been а marked tendency for the division 
between art and handicraft to disappear with resulting 
benefits to each. Attention has been given to keeping alive 
and developing spontaneity of expression. Stress has been 
laid on fostering a sense of colour, proportion, form, and 
design. Work in plastic materials has developed. The 
possibilities of the simpler forms of book production with 
its allied crafts have been better appreciated. For girls, 
weaving, embroidery and other forms of needlecraft have 
developed markedly. Boys’ schools have shown a better 
understanding of the relative place of carpentry and joinery 
and the simpler forms of cabinet making; and of the lighter 
ane of metal work and of workshop practice including 

orging, rivetting, turning, and fitting. More attention 


has been given to the choice of materials and the use of 
material to help design. 


Building up the Curriculum 
It was pointed out in 


the last chapter that the effect of 
the Revised Code was ee ee 


to limit instruction in elementary 
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Government grants to the three R's and 
To mitigate this evil the Committee 
LOQUI d grants, on the result of individual 
examination, to schools that introduced a three years' course 
of instruction extending over Standards IV., V., and VI. in 
one or two '' specific "' subjects, for example, geography, 
grammar, or history, in addition to the compulsory sub- 
jects fixed by the Code of 1862. It is by financial induce- 
ments of this sort that the elementary school curriculum 
has been built up. The curriculum expresses the prevail- 
ing educational and social philosophy of the time. If the 
end in view is to pro izens in a democratic 


duce worthy citize 
community and to help the individual to develop his 
potentialities the curriculum 


I must be liberal. If opinion 
is opposed to this, if instead of the well-being of the indi- 
vidual some ulterior motives prevail, the curriculum will 
be restricted. It can be broadened only as opinion changes 
and the hindrances to development are removed. 

In 1871 the standards of examination for the compulsory 
subjects were raised and the list of “© specific 1 


' subjects 
was extended to include algebra, 


schools receiving 
needlework (for girls). 
of Council in 1867 offere 


geometry, natural philo- 
the natural sciences, 


sophy, physical geography, political 
economy, languages (i.e. English literature or the elements 
of Latin, French, or German), vith any other 


together W 
definite subject of instruction approved by the Inspector. 
About the same time drill and singing ег 


e encouraged. 

Liberalise the Curriculum 

as taken in 1875 by the introduction of 
geography, history, and 
liberalise the curriculum of 
more than two subjects 
d to be taught 
dard I. The 


roficiency of the class 


Attempts to 
A further step Ww 
"dass subjects ' 81801181; 
plain needlework—designed to 
the lower part of the school.’ 
could be taken, and if taug 
throughout the whole schoo: 
teaching was assessed by the general pr 
as a whole, not by individual examination. The 
was thus divided into three main parts:— 


1 The Education Department seems 
in these constant chan, 


defini inciples 10 е 
ee be tter calculated to foster a 


Nothing was һе 1 
discourage sound education. 


en guided by no 
ystem of grants. 
> mentality and 


to have be 
ges in the 5 
* subject 
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(т) The elementary or obligatory subjects, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, with needlework for girls. 

(2) The class subjects, optional for the whole school. 

(3) The specific subjects which might be taught ie 
individual scholars in Standards IV. to VI. These now 
included mathematics (algebra, Euclid, and mensuration), 
Latin, French, German, mechanics, animal physiology, 
physical geography, botany, and domestic ve E 
girls).! English literature reappeared as a specific su p 
in the following year. In addition a special grant de 
made to encourage singing, and instruction in cookery was 
permitted, though no grant was paid for it. 


Some Typical Syllabuses 


Some idea of the character of the instruction in class 


subjects may be gained from the syllabus laid down in the 
Code at this time:— 


ENGLISH, 


To point out nouns in the passages read or written. 
Standard III.: To point out the nouns, verbs, and adjectives. 
Standard IV.: Parsing of a simple sentence. 
Standard V.: Parsing, with analysis of a simple sentence. 
Standard VI.: Parsing, with analysis of a complex sentence. 
i GEOGRAPHY. d 

Definitions, points of compass, form and motion 

of the earth, the meaning of a map. ial 
utlines of geography of England, with Spe 
knowledge of the county in which the school i 
situated. а 
Standard IV.: Outlines of geography of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Colonies. 


Standard IT. : 


Standard II.: 


Standard III.: О 


i d 

Standard V.: Outlines of geography of Europe—physical an 
political. 

Standard VI, Outlines of Beography of the World. 


History 


(not taken below Standard IV.) 
Standard IV.: Outli 


nes of history of England to Norman Con- 
quest. ü 
Outlines of history of England from Norma 

Conquest to accession of Henry VII. H 
Standard VI.: Outlines of history of England from Henry VII. 
to death of George III. 


Standard V.: 


1 After 1876 girls takin; 


2 : i fier 
Е specific subjects were required to о 
domestic economy as one, 
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The syllabus of English literature taken as a specific 


subject was as follows:— 
1st Year: One hundred lines of poetry, got by heart, with 
knowledge of meaning and allusions. Writing a 
letter on a simple subject. 
2nd Year: Two hundred lines of poetry, not before brought up, 
repeated; with knowledge of meaning and allu- 


sions. Writing a paraphrase of a passage of easy 


prose. 
3rd Year: Three hundred lines of poetry, not before brought up, 
repeated; with knowledge of meaning and allu- 


sions. Writing a letter or statement, the heads 
of the topics to be given by the Inspector. 


In 1880, as a result of representations to the Education 
Department, the list of class subjects was extended to 
include any others ‘‘ which can be reasonably accepted as 
special branches of elementary instruction and properly 
treated in reading-books.'' Natural history, chemistry, and 
agriculture now appeared in a few schools as class subjects. 


Standard Seven 

The Code of 1882 introduced other important changes. 
In view of the fact that children were staying longer at 
school and the level of attainment was rising, a Seventh 
Standard was introduced for examination purposes, the 
syllabus of which was “ To read a passage from Shake- 
speare or Milton, or some other standard author, or from a 
History of England. To write a theme or letter; composi- 
tion, spelling, and handwriting to be considered. In arith- 
metic to work sums in averages, percentages, discount, and 


stocks.’ 
In order to encourage more 
elementary science, and to the practical training of girls, 
English (literature and grammar), physical geography, 
and a new subject called elementary science were added to 
the list of class subjects and grant was paid for instruction 
in соокегу.! Wherever class subjects were taken English 
was made compulsory. The list of specific subjects was 
further extended to include agriculture, chemistry, sound, 

light and heat, magnetism, and electricity. 
s subjects geography was by far the most popular. 
departments, geography in 


h was taught in 20,304 ) 
14, elementary science in 32. 


, 


attention to English and 


1 Of the clas 
In 1890 English 
12,367, history 1n 4 
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Further developments were considerably influenced by 
the Report of the Cross Commission. Briefly, the Com- 
missioners reported in favour of a much more liberal 
curriculum than existed in many schools. АП children 
ought as far as possible to be grounded in all four of the 
“class” subjects, and where this was impossible the 
choice should be left to the school authorities. They 
pointed out the mistake of confining history teaching to 
the upper part of the school and emphasised the importance 
of simple instruction in elementary physiology for girls. 
Drawing they considered should be taught to all boys, and 
recommendations were made with regard to physical train- 
ing and to instruction in manual work for boys over II 
years of age. Special syllabuses were advocated for small 
schools and for schools in rural districts, and appropriate 


arrangements were to be made in Wales for teaching the 
Welsh language. 


A Minimum Curriculum 


In the opinion of the Commissioners the essential sub- 
jects of the elementary school curriculum were reading, 
writing, arithmetic; needlework for girls; linear drawing for 
boys; singing; English, so as to give the children an 
adequate knowledge of their mother tongue; English 
history, taught by means of reading-books; geography, 
especially of the British Empire; lessons on common objects 
in the lower standards, leading up to a knowledge of 
elementary science in the higher standards? T" 

As a result of these recommendations greater flexibility 
was allowed in the classification of children, examinations 
Were conducted by sampling and alternative courses in 


. 1 As a result of this Welsh was admitted as a “ specific subject ч 
in Welsh schools, Tt became a “ class subject ” in 1893. 


* Final Report, p. 146. It is important, however, to note that 
Such a curriculum before 1900. It was only 

the exceptional school that took subjects unless grants were pai 
пег encouragement of this attitude was done 
troduction of the “ block grant ” (1900). In 
place of the elaborate System of grants payable for different parts 
of the curriculum (viz, а Principal grant of 12s. 6d. or 14s.; discipline 
and organisation Brant, rs, or Is, 6d.; drawing grant, 1s. 9d.; 
needlework grant, ?5.; singing grant, 6d. or 1s.; grant for one or 
two “ class ” subjects, 1s. or 25.; grant for “ specific ” subjects, 
6d. or 1s.) a principal Erant of 21s. or 22s, was instituted. Previous 
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arithmetic were encouraged. Drawing Бес; 

sory subject. Manual instruction bim E fae olde Е 
boys though no grant was paid for it, and varied forms d 
manual work were encouraged in the lower classes to link 
up with the occupations of the infant school. Physical 
exercises, including swimming, gymnastics and Swedish 
drill gradually replaced military drill. 

In order to liberalise the curriculum further, one class 
subject was made compulsory, history was no longer con- 
fined to the upper part of the school and domestic economy 
became a class subject. The list of specific subjects was 
extended by including shorthand as well as book-keeping, 
navigation, horticulture, and hygiene, and grants were paid 
on laundry work and dairy work, instead of on cookery 


alone. 


Improvements in Infant Education 

The Circular to Inspectors in 1893 on the “Instruction of 
Infants ” reflected the new spirit which was abroad. 
Hitherto ‘‘ varied occupations ”’ had been recommended, 
“such as will relieve the younger children, especially during 
the afternoon, from the strain of ordinary lessons, and train 
them to observe and imitate." Now something of a true 


Froebelian spirit was to be seen. It was strongly urged 
not been paid in the past to the 


that sufficient attention had 

following principles: ''(1) The recognition of the child's 
spontaneous activity, and the stimulation of this activity 
in certain well-defined directions by the teachers. (2) The 


harmonious and complete development of the whole of the 


he following examples are typical of the curriculum and 


to this t 
grants in a good and a poor school:— 
A Good Mixed School. A Poor Girls’ School. 
Main grant, 145. 125. 6d. 
Discipline, 15. 6d. 15. 
Boys: Stds. I.-III., Object aaah i 
Stds. I.-III., Object Lesiones а= „» ТУ.-УІ., English 
uw ТУ.-УП., Geography J^. Needlework, 25. 
English, 25. Singing, 15. 
Girl 


rls: 
Stds, I.-III., Object sons. di; 
(, IV.VIL, English 
Needlework, 25. 
Singing, 15. 
See for example Report of the Committee of Council, 1897-8, p. 116. 
21 


H. E. E. 
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child's faculties. The teacher should pay especial As 
to the love of movement, which can alone secure hea T 
physical conditions; to the observant use of the organis А. 
sense, especially those of sight and touch; and to por 
desire of questioning which intelligent children ex hibit. 
It is often found that the kindergarten occupations 
are treated as mere toys, or amusing pastimes, because they 
are attractive for children, and the intellectual character 
of the ‘ Gifts of Froebel ' is disregarded, whereas the d 
object of these lessons is to stimulate intelligent individua 
effort." At the same time emphasis was laid on training 
children to express their ideas. 
The older methods had outlived their usefulness. Poetry, 


music and physical exercises had other uses than to refresh 
tired minds and bodies. 


“Tf a body's tired of lessons, 
Somewhat long and dry, 

Should a body fret and fidget? 
Need a body cry? 

No! put down your seam or knitting, 
Put down book or pen, 

Do a little exercising, 

You'll feel better then, 

ull back shoulders, straighten elbows; 

Twist your hands around; 

Raise your faces towards the ceiling, 
Turn them towards the ground. 

Turn to left-hand, turn to right-h, 
Face to front; then stop. 

Raise both hands in air so gently, 
Then as gently drop. 


p 
and, 


The Dawn of a New Era 


The abandonment of the system of individual examina- 
tion and Payment by results began in 1895 and was com- 
pleted two years later. With the removal of the fetters that 
had restricted education for over thirty years the dawn of 
a new era had come, 

In the Code of 1904 the Board of Education set out for 
the first time what it considered to be a properly co- 
ordinated curriculum suited to the needs of the children, 
together with “an indication of the relation the various 


1 Studies in School Boards, Charles Morley. 


———— —— 
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ше о. m should bear to each other in place 
2 ely һар hazard list of possible branches of 
knowledge which were formerly presented to the choice of 
individual schools or authorities." The principal aim d 
the infant school was stated to be to provide ЖОК сың 
for free development, physical and mental, and for the 
formation of habits of obedience and attention. Stress was 
laid on free play, games, singing, and breathing exercises, 
on affording children opportunities for doing things, on 
the importance of story work, etc. The curriculum of the 
school, while allowing for local variation, should 
a training in the English language (including 
composition, literature); handwriting 
taught to secure speed as well as legibility; arithmetic, 
including practical measurements; drawing, comprising 
drawing from objects, memory and brush drawing, the use 
of ruler and compasses, leading to instruction in handi- 
crafts; observation lessons and nature study, including the 
teaching of gardening to boys; geography, history, music, 
hygiene and physical training; for girls cookery, laundry 
work, and housewifery; and moral instruction given both 
directly and indirectly. This, briefly, was the gospel 
elaborated in the Codes 1904-5 and in the first edition of 


the Suggestions for Teachers. 


The Child and the Curriculum 
As the curriculum has steadily widened, teachers have 
ble. The artificiality 


been faced with an overloaded time-ta 
the result of dividing 


of a long list of disconnected subjects, 
ertight compartments, 


instruction into a great number of wat 
The economy of time 


has been more and more apparent. 
and effort that would result from a proper grouping has 
led to many attempts to evolve schemes based on the 


principles of correlation and concentration.! 


primary 
provide 
speaking, reading, 


Herbart 
These principles have a theoretical justification in the 
teaching of Herbart and his disciples. According to 
Herbart the end of education is the production of character. 
Character, however, depends upon willing, willing upon 
1 The ideas are in themselves very old. Cf. their working in the 
monitorial schools. : 
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desire, desire upon interests, interests upon ideas, upon 
““ the circle of thought." Ideas are the result of instruc- 
tion; it is by instruction that the mind is built up. Hence 
the business of the teacher is to establish in the pupils a 
wide, coherent circle of thought, for on the content and 
unity of the latter the whole moral life depends. In Her- 
bart’s own words, “‘ the circle of thought contains the store 
of that which by degrees can mount by the steps of interest 
to desire and then by means of action to volition.” “If the 
circle of thought has been so perfectly cultivated that a 
pure taste entirely rules action in the imagination, then 
anxiety for the formation of character in the midst of life 
is almost at an end, for the individual left to himself will 
so choose opportunities for external action, or so use those 
that force themselyes upon him, that the right will only 
become strengthened within his heart."  '' Those only 
wield the full power of education who know how to culti- 


vate in the youthful soul a large circle of thought closely 
connected in all its parts,’?! 


Concentration and Correlation 


The material of instruction was the whole field of human 
knowledge and activity.? The aim of the educator was to 
See that his Pupil acquired an all-round, well-balanced 
culture, the materials of which should be closely inter- 
woven. To accomplish this, instruction would follow two 
main lines, one aiming at cultivating the understanding, 
the other having regard to the feelings and the imagination. 
For the first the subject-matter of mathematics and science 
was available; for the second, history and humanistic 
material. The school curriculum, therefore, would exhibit 
two great concentration centres, two main cores of instruc- 
tion, round which the various auxiliary studies would be 
grouped or correlated. In this way the unity of the circle 
of thought would be ensured. The curriculum would, for 
example, be grouped round a strong core of humanistic 
material of high ethical value that traced the history of 


1 Science of Education, Felkin’s translation, pp. 92, 213, 220. 


? Mr. Н. С. Wells revived the encyclopaedic conception of educa- 


tion in his Presidential Address to the Education Section of the 
British Association, 1937. 
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mankind from the earliest times. With it would be c 
related the literature, moral lessons, the bulk of the drew 
ing, geography, etc. Other schemes have made geograph 
the concentration centre, andsoon. The objection to alis 
of this sort is their obvious artificiality and the way in 
which they lend themselves to all kinds of absurdity. Thus 
a lesson on the miraculous draught of fishes might be 
followed by a nature lesson on the stickleback. 


The Child v. the Curriculum 
But a more fundamental objection is advanced against 
such theories. They givean over-emphasis to instruction, to 
imposing education from without, whereas modern theory 
under the influence of biological thought inclines to lay 
stress on the spontaneity of the individual and on self- 
The one appraises things by adult standards, 
meaning in childish impulses 
and activities. Human knowledge in all its majesty, care- 
fully systematised and pigeon-holed, is arrayed against the 
immature attainment of the child. It is a heritage to be 
d in order to effect this 


entered upon as soon as possible, ап! 
the various sciences are to be arranged in steps and made 
“ interesting." That this logical, impersonal, highly 
systematised view of experience has no place in the narrow, 
personal and practical world of the child does not appear 
to have been fully appreciated. There is an antinomy 
between the two that no amount of correlating will remove. 
The school material is too formal in conception. Instead 


of seeking to arouse a feeling of demand, attention tends 
be turned to the modification of the subject-matter. So 
many facts have to be learnt, and the teacher has to resort 
to various devices to interest the children and sugar the pill. 
A new way of approaching the problem of school instruc- 
tion is in fact needed. To have helped to impress this truth 
on the thought of his generation was the work of Professor 


Dewey.* 


education. 
the other sees a new 


to 


The Teaching of Professor Dewey 
blems that centre round the cur- 


He taught that the pro } 
riculum will never be solved by concentrating attention 
1 The School and the Child, John Dewey. Edited by J. J. Findlay, 


Essay I. РА 
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either on the subject-matter as something to be learned, or 
on the activities of the child as ends in themselves. We 
must take full advantage of childish impulses and activities, 
but they must be interpreted and given direction, remem- 
bering that they have meaning only in the light of their 
promise of higher things. Similarly we must not attempt 
to impose our own experience or our own highly specialised 
view of the world on children; rather we must recognise 
that we have ourselves attained to our present condition 
as the result of long development. Accordingly the-sub- 
jects of the curriculum must be taken as representing the 
goal towards which children will be directed as the 
narrow world of childish experience progressively widens. 
To children knowing and doing are not separated. Their 
School is the world as they know it. Consequently the 
problem of the school is how to make the work in it mean- 
ingful by bringing it into closer relationship with the home 
and the life of the neighbourhood, how to make it a place 
dominated by purposeful activities, rather than one where 
certain lessons have to be learnt. How can history, science 
and art be given a positive value and real significance in 
the child's own life as something worthy of attainment? 
How can reading, writing, and arithmetic be carried 
on in such a way that children shall feel their necessity 
through their connection with things that mean something 
to them? 
1 Dewey himself sought for a solution by gradually work- 

ing up to the definite subjects of the curriculum, by centring 

the early instruction round the life of the home and Ше. 
neighbourhood, round various social and industrial occupa- 

tions, by reviewing the problems of primitive man 1n 

connection with the experience of camping out and the 

like. Much opportunity was given in this way for manual 

occupations of very varied character and the subject-matter 


of instruction was no longer confined to water-tight com- 
partments. 


Present Tendencies 


It is in emphasisin; 


А & the everyday experiences of the 
children as the starti pedes 


‹ ng point of instruction and grouping 
subjects under larger headings that reform is proceeding. 
Geometry is no longer Something apart from arithmetic, 
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nor is geography treated as something divorced from natur 
work, mathematics and history. But the difficulty ©, 
advance is two-fold. There is the weight of tradition to 
overcome, and when this has been surmounted it is neces- 
sary to convince teachers that the advance towards the 
reasoned and logical treatment of experience has not there- 
fore been abandoned, but only postponed. Unless this is 
understood the reform movement is in danger of leading 
to results at least as pernicious as the older system, by 
under-estimating altogether the capabilities of children and 
leaving them indefinitely at the Kindergarten stage. 

The teacher must be eternally self-critical, for it is in 
striving that he achieves. It is because of this that many 
teachers have rediscovered the great educational possibilities 
that can accrue from the use of projects, assignments and 


the like. 


The Gradual Abandonment of 
It has been seen how the first effect of the system of 
assessing grants by individual examination was to minimise 
the educational value of school instruction and to set a 
remium on results “ got anyhow.” Such a state of things 
could not last indefinitely. From 1875 a more liberal out- 
look was evident in the administration of the Education 


Department. In that year а small part of the grant was 
line and organisation, and in 


made to depend upon discip 
vas drawn to the moral aspects 


the following year attention w 
of school training. ** The managers and teachers will be 


expected to satisfy the Inspector that all reasonable care is 
taken, in the ordinary management of the school, to bring 
up the children in habits of punctuality, of good manners 
and language, of cleanliness and neatness, and also to 
impress upon the children the importance of cheerful 
obedience to duty, of consideration and respect for others, 
and of honour and truthfulness in word and act." Hence- 
forth the more imponderable side of instruction and 


training was given cash value. 
Two years later it was asserted in the Instructions to 


Inspectors that the intention of “ my lords ’’ had always 
been to promote the development of general intelligence 


1 For important changes made in the curriculum at this time see 


ante, р. 317- 


« Results ” 
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rather than to seek to burden the children's memories, and 
“to encourage such training in school on matters affecting 


their daily life as may help to improve and raise the 
character of their homes.” 


An “ Excellent " School in 1882 


The intention of the '' Merit Grant ” of 1882 was to 
encourage a higher standard of school organisation and 
discipline, more intelligent teaching and greater thorough- 
ness in the work done and to allow for special 
circumstances. Schools were to be classed as “fair, 


“ good," or “ excellent ” for the purpose of рш 
in this grant. The description of an “ excellent ’’ schoo 


—one of distinguished merit—is worth quoting. as an 
illustration of the best educational practice at the time. 


"A thoroughly good school in favourable conditions is gua 
ised by cheerful and yet exact discipline, maintained withou 


harshness and without noisy demonstration of authority. Its 
premises are cleanly and well ordered; 


memory work 
designed to givi 


in the practice of thinking and obse 


rving. Besides fulfilling these 
conditions, which are all ex: 


Pressed or implied in the Code, such a 
School seeks by other means to be of service to the children who 
attend it. It provides for the upper classes a regular system of 
home exercises, and arrangements for correcting them expeditiously 
and thoroughly. Where circumstances permit, it has also its lending 
library, its savings’ bank, апа an orderly collection of simple 
objects and apparatus adapted to illustrate the school lessons, and 
formed in part by the co-operation of the scholars themselves. 
Above all, its teaching and discipline are such as to exert a right 
influence on the manners, the conduct, and the character of the 
children, to awaken in them a love of reading and such an interest 


=. 
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in their own mental improvement as ma 
y reasonably be ex 
to last beyond the period of school life." 1 : m 


Elementary School Education in 1886 

A good idea of the actual work being done in the schools 
can be gathered from the Report of the Cross Commission. 
The Report called attention to the fact '' that witnesses of 
all classes testify to the imperfect hold of knowledge 
gained in elementary schools." With regard to instruction 


in the three R's, it recorded the conviction of the Commis- 


sioners that the practice of providing only three reading- 


books for each standard for the year was а mistake. More 
reading material was desirable, and a stop ought to be put 
to the practice of converting the reading lesson into a 
spelling lesson and the reading-book into а spelling-book. 
Far too much importance was attached to spelling as a 
separate subject. Reading had to do with the sense of the 
printed page, not with the individual words and letters. 
©“ A child who has thoroughly acquired the art of reading 
with ease has within its reach the key of all knowledge, 
and it will rest with itself alone to determine the limit of its 
rogress. Good reading is, however, at the present time 
often sacrificed to instruction in spelling." 
Very little was said about the teaching of writing. With 
regard to arithmetic there was great need for a more 
practical type of work, such as would deal with the situa- 
tions that are met with in everyday life and in local 
industries. There was too much juggling with figures, too 
much teaching of rules, and too little attention to establish- 


ing principles and training the children to think 


mathematically. > : 
{ the four class subjects, English, geo- 
E pow о E sence, came in for а good 
Е p у, T English h a matter of formal 

eal of criticism. 7. and of word-building, 


grammar, O = ihe capabi 
altogether beyon : 

attention needed. be аа to Eng 
especially to getting ША У been suggested that the intelli- 
passages of pony dtl authors might be allowed to take 


gent reading of stà А 
ittee of Council, 


Commi 
1 Instructions (0 inspectors eho” of the 


1882-3, p. 158. 
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the place of grammar. The Commissioners did not аре 
mend this; they favoured the retention of parsing an 
analysis. " 
DU rosas the need of alternative syllabuses suited 
to different teachers was emphasised. Too much of Ше 
geography teaching was nothing more than lists of names, 
brute facts and definitions without any content. The 
aridity of much of the work would be removed if teachers 
confined themselves to fewer countries and to the striking 
distinctions between the different areas of the earth, and 
dealt with them in a more descriptive manner. At the same 
time the intimate connection of geography and elementary 
Science was pointed out. In Standard VII. some specialisa- 
tion was highly desirable, for example a study of the causes 
that contribute to the distribution of animal and plant life, 
or the influence of the physical features of a few йш. 
оп {һе density, habits, pursuits and character of i 
population, and in this country on the history of the PR 
In history teaching the importance of studying Pon 
epochs, typical personages, and the growth of nationa 
institutions was emphasised. DA hat 
Finally the Commissioners recorded their conviction Sie 
&reat elasticity was needed in grading children, and tha 
progress would be furthered by giving less attention 3 
results and more to the conditions that made the attainmen 


of any lasting results Possible. It is on these lines that 
advance has been made. 


The Aim of the Elementary School 


In 1904 the Board of Education ventured for the p 
time to state for the guidance of teachers and parents di 
Proper aim of the public elementary school. The wor e 
ате those of the new Permanent Secretary (Sir) Коре 
Morant. The whole statement is remarkable for 18 
fineness of nd its dignity of expression. 
ublic elementary school is to form p 
?nd to develop the intelligence of m 

it, and to make the best use of the Po 
years available, in assisting both boys and girls, according to De 
different needs, to fit themselves, practically as well as intellectually, 
for the work of life, 


“The purpose of the p 
he character 


“ With this purpose in view it will be the aim of the e а 
train the children carefully in habits of observation and cle 
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reasoning vo that uy muy ey bo arouse the m 
interest in 8 ideals and ата НАШ, ier үш: 

LETS ss mankind, and to bring 
them to some familiarity with the literature and history of their 
own country; to give them some power over language as an 
instrument of thought and expression, and, while making them 
conscious of the limitations of their knowledge, to develop in 
them such a taste for good reading and thoughtful study as will 
enable them to increase that knowledge in after years by their own 
efforts. 

* "The school must at the same time 
children’s natural activities of hand an 
practical work and manual instruction; 
opportunity for the healthy development о 
by training them in appropriate physical exerci 
them in organised games, but also by instruc 
working of some of the simple laws of health.” 

oint out that the school should 
to pass on to the secondary 
school, and that moral training should never be lost sight 
of by the teacher. The elementary school should inculcate 
habits of industry, self-control and perseverance, implant 
ideals of purity, truth and honour, and through its 
corporate life instil notions of fair-play and loyalty. 
Further, the school and parents should work together so 
that the pupils may become “© upright and useful members 
of the community in which they live, and worthy sons and 
daughters of the country to which they belong.’”* 


encourage to the utmost the 
d eye by suitable forms of 
and айога them every 
f their bodies, not only 
ses and encouraging 
ting them in the 


It proceeded to р 
enable promising children 


der briefly the improvements in school 

It has been pointed out? that the 
originators of the pupil teacher system contemplated only 
two types of instructors, the pupil teacher and the trained 
certificated teacher. From the outset, however, à body of 
uncertificated ex-pupil teachers— ' assistant "' teachers 


they were called—began to grow up in the schools, though 
every inducement was given them to become certificated. 
In 1870 the number of certificated teachers was insufficient 


1 То assist teachers in dealing with the problems of organisation 
syllabus and method the “ Suggestions for the Consideration of 


‘Teachers ” was published in 1905. 
2 Ante, p. 299- 
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to provide one for each school department under inspec- 
tion. The New Code (1871), however, made the employ- 
ment of such a teacher a condition of grant. By 1877 the 
total number of certificated teachers was slightly in excess 
of the number of departments. Immediately this happened 
it became possible to attempt to improve the standard of 
staffing. The value of an adult in comparison with a pupil 
teacher was beginning to be recognised. In 1878 an 
additional adult teacher was required in departments ex- 
ceeding 220, and in 1882 a further step was taken by 
limiting the number of pupil teachers to three for the head 
teacher and one for each certificated assistant. At the same 
time the class of “supplementary’’ or ‘‘additional woman 
teacher over eighteen years of age! was recognised. These 
teachers were allowed to count for staffing purposes at the 
same rate as pupil teachers. To encourage the appoint- 
ment of more certificated teachers the following scale of 
staffing was drawn up:—? 


Principal certificated teacher . бо children in average attendance 
Other x а . 80 

Uncertificated assistant teacher . 60 
Pupil teacher : 


‚4° 
Candidate З З + 20 й T 
Additional woman teacher over 18 до T „ 


Cross Commission Recommendations 


From now on the problem of staffing received а good 
deal of attention. The Cross Commission investigated the 
subject in detail. The excessive size of classes was a source 
of constant complaint. Advanced opinion was already 1n 
favour of limiting the size of classes for the youngest infants 
and for children at the top end of the elementary school 
to twenty-five. Elsewhere forty were considered 
satisfactory,3 Taking the country as a whole the standard 
of staffing was considerably in excess of that laid down 
in the Code, The Commissioners were of opinion that 
this minimum Standard was too low, The evidence 
Was unanimous that the employment of adult teachers 


1 The Supplementar. 
2 See p. 46r. 
? Matthew Arnold thou 


i ght forty-five i ttendance, OF 
fifty on the register, would be за сог евин 


У Teacher, Schedule I.D. 
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had resulted in a great gain in teaching power 
No such agreement existed however on the question 
whether а head teacher should be responsible for a class 
It was a point to be settled on the merits of each case. 
The outcome of the Report was that in 1890 a new scale 
of staffing was issued. The staff value of certificated assist- 
ants was cut down from eighty to seventy, that of 
uncertificated assistants to fifty, of pupil teachers and 
supplementary teachers to thirty, and a special scale was 


devised for small country schools. 


Limiting the Size of Classes 
Four years later the first attempt was made to restrict 
the size of classes by limiting the number of children on 
the register under the control of one teacher to a number 
not exceeding 15 per cent. of the staff value of the grade 
to which the teacher belonged. This condition was relaxed 
the following year by substituting the ‘‘number habitu- 
897 the values of head, certificated, and 


ally present." Ini 
uncertificated teachers were reduced to fifty, sixty, and 


forty-five respectively. These improvements were à 
necessary consequence of the changing views of education 
and of the teacher's part in the process. They pressed 
heavily on the Voluntary schools, however, because of 
their ever-increasing cost. They provided a material 
argument for bringing about the equality of financial 
treatment which was effected by the Education Act 1902. 


The general position in regard to staffing at this time can 
It shows that voluntary 


b from the table overleaf. 
ole жр umber of children only 


schools employed for the same n 
two-thirds the number of certificated teachers engaged by 


school boards. 
In 1903 to the numerical test of good staffing was added 


that of its suitability and efficiency for each particular 
school, and in later Codes! stress was laid on the arrange- 
ment of the premises, the nature of the curriculum, and the 

special qualification of the teachers for various duties. 
In 1909 the official minimum standard was brought into 
dure of the majority of 


closer relationship with the proce 
authorities by reducing the staff value of head teachers to 
1 1908 and 1909. 
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35, certificated assistants to 60, uncertificated assistants to 
35, and supplementary and student teachers to 20 children 
in average attendance. No teacher was to be in charge of 
more than 60 on the register while upper classes should 
not exceed from 50 to 45 or 40 children. In future a 
certificated teacher must be appointed if the average 
attendance was 160, a second if it was 240, a third if it 
was 320, and so on. 


1897 1902 


Voluntary! Board |Voluntary Бае 
Schools | Schools | Schools | Schools 


20,588 | 10,987 


Number of departments 20,656) 10,191 


Number of scholars in | En 
average attendance . | 2,471,996 2,016,547 | 2,546,217 | 2,344.02 


Average number of 
Scholars to a depart- 


ment = Р š 120 198| 125 213 

Head teachers:— 19 
Certificated . x 20,557 10,152 20,107 10913 
Others. 55 26 251 49 

Assistant teachers:— 6 
Certificated . $ 7,886 20,219 9,226 27475 
Uncertificated Н 14,182 11,024 20,110 pe 
Additional women. 11,412 2,743 14,073 35 

Pupil teachers | i 17,002 15,596 | 

P.T.s апа “ Provision- 815 
al Assistants ” 13,501 15, 

Probationers 1,781 aaz 


All teachers 71,094 59,760 79,095 74.397 


Number of Schola; 
teacher:— s | 
АП teachers , Е 2| 5 
All adult teachers. ар x 4o e 
П certificated | 
teachers , t 87| 66 87 ia 


| = 


In 1910 there w P : Р а 31,046 
certificated head en £5:726 certificated assistants, and 3 


ers for 5,363,616 children, or 1 to 55- 


STAT ae 

1 

See Report of the Board of Education, 1909-10. 
" 
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Mi А i З 
Aa pee also took place in the staffing of small 
914 no supplementary teacher might be 

employed on the staff of any school or department erte t 
asa teacher of “infants,” or of the lowest class of “older 
children," in rural schools where the average attendance 
was less than one hundred. Supplementary teachers 
already recognised in 1909 were not affected so long as they 
remained in their existing appointments. During the 
““ economy campaign " in 1922 a relaxation of this rule 
allowed the appointment of supplementary teachers in 
urban schools for children under six years of age. It was 
a reactionary measure and was withdrawn two years later 
when the country was faced with a temporary surplus of 


trained teachers. 


Proposals of the London County Council 

Many local authorities staffed on a much higher scale 
and a number were prepared to take in hand a progressive 
reduction in the size of classes beyond that contemplated 
by the Code. Thus, in 1912 by agreement with the Board 
of Education, the London County Council initiated an 
important reform in proposing to reduce all classrooms in 
London schools to an accommodation of 40 for boys and 
girls and 48 for infants, within a period of 15 years at an 


estimated capital cost of £5,000,000, an agreed instalment 
being completed every three years. The plan came to a 
standstill during the War in 1916. The gradual improve- 
ment in staffing and organisation which was brought about 
is indicated by the fact that whereas in 1904 the average 
size of a class in a London elementary school was 50, 
twenty years later it was 40. Less progressive authorities 
were content to regard minimum conditions as the maximum 
towards which their efforts need be directed. 


Staffing after the War 
In 1924 the Board again took in hand the reduction in 
arly appreciated than 


the size of classes. It was more cle: 
formerly that large classes prevented teachers from using 


their abilities to the best advantage, it deprived children 
of the benefit of individual attention and it reduced the 
the money expended. The returns 


educational return from 
showed that in 1922 there were over 28,000 classes in 
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England and Wales with 50 and under бо children on the 
registers and nearly 5,000 classes of бо or more.! Authori- 
ties were expected to take immediate steps to eliminate 
classes approaching 60 and to effect such reorganisation as 
would bring down classes to not more than 50. Classes for 
children of тт and over should not exceed 4o on the 
register. Six classes were deemed essential in schools of 
about 250 children of all ages. In 1925 it was laid down 
that in schools under 250, certificated assistants should 
count for not more than 50 and uncertificated assistants 
not more than 30 children in average attendance. The 
Staff value of head teachers, supplementary and student 
teachers remained as before.2 - 

In schools or departments over 250 no detailed conditions 
were laid down, but the Board required a minimum of 75 
per cent. of certificated teachers or alternatively not less 
than 20 certificated teachers per rooo children in average 
attendance for the area as a whole. No department was 
adequately staffed which had less than one certificated 
teacher for each 60 children. The need for providing 
advanced instruction made it imperative to discourage the 
disproportionate use of uncertificated assistants. 


School Buildings—the Shortage of Classrooms 


Alongside the improvements in staffing have gone 
developments in school building. As the pupil teacher 


1 Statistics of the Board of Education, 1921-22. 


_ * The following scale of staffing for small schools was published 
in the Scheme of a good Home County authority in 1921. Alongs d 
it in italic is an unofficial standard scale which was widely use 


after 1928. 
Size of school 
Av. att. Staff School voll Staff 
A. Schools with children of 1-25 1 
all ages ks че Under до 2 26-60 3 
40-80 3 61-100 Й 
80-120 4 101-135 | 
B. Departments for (a) in- 
fants only, (b) juniors 
and seniors ., Under 20 I 1-35 4 
20-50 2 б : 
ы 76— 
C. Departments for infants lin ) 
and juniors only Under 50 2 1-30 1 
oto 81-70 * 
50-9 3 71-115 3 
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gave way to the adult assistant, classrooms became more 
common. The type of school building with a room for 
each class opening out of a central hall, which was adopted 
by the London School Board in 1873, had obviously a 
limited application in the absence of an adequate supply 
of adult teachers. Accordingly the majority of the early 
board schools were built with a large room, from which 
opened out two or three classrooms. In some of these 
rooms the old gallery was retained. Gradually, however, 
galleries disappeared and rooms were partitioned. 

In 1924 there were still over 14,500 rooms in elementary 
schools in England and Wales accommodating two or more 
classes, with a roll of about 1,027,000 children. Of these 
1,210 were rooms containing three classes and over 
127,000 pupils. There were also 190 rooms which were 
occupied by four or more classes with a roll of over 30,000. 
In county areas a quarter, in boroughs a fifth, and in urban 
districts a seventh of the children were not accommodated 
in separate classrooms. In London, on the other hand, 
all but 1:5 per cent. were in separate rooms. These figures 
afford an indication of the great expenditure that had to be 
incurred to put elementary schools throughout the country 
in a satisfactory condition, so far as classroom accommoda- 
tion only was concerned. When the need for practical 
rooms, halls, and other facilities is considered the formidable 
nature of the financial problem confronting national 
education can in some measure be appreciated. 


Improvements in Planning 

Many old buildings were quite incapable of adaptation, 
or were built on too restricted sites. Newer schools built on 
the classroom principle fall into two main groups according 
as they have or have not an assembly hall. In large schools 
a hall is indispensable to the development of a vigorous 
corporate life. In order to secure better ventilation and to 
improve the working arrangements of the school, the hall 
no longer has classrooms opening from it. It has often to 
serve as a gymnasium and is commonly used for physical 
exercises in wet weather. 

Where land is available, buildings of one storey are often 
preferred, access to the classrooms being obtained by means 
of an open or covered verandah. For hygienic and artistic 


22 


H. E. E. 
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reasons the general lay-out of schools often approximates 
to the form of an E, or the buildings are grouped round an 
open quadrangle. Some schools are so built that all ш 
rooms сап be thrown completely open оп two sides. 
There has, in fact, been a steady and progressive develop- 


ment in planning schools. The number of rooms is: 


determined by the number of classes into which a school 
of given size can be reasonably organised and effectively 
taught. b í 

The development of medical inspection has made it 
necessary to provide a room for this purpose. _ The fact 
that a teachers' room was considered necessary in all new 
schools in 1924 (they had been considered necessary in 
large schools for many years) is a forceful reminder of ш 
entire absence in many elementary schools in the past о 
amenities that are so indispensable in attracting and retain- 
ing the right kind of teachers. Much more attention 15 
given to cloak room accommodation, including facilities 
for drying clothes, and to lighting and heating. In some 
schools shower baths have been installed for many years. 
With the development of physical education they have 
come to be regarded as an essential part of the accom- 
modation of all schools for older pupils. Where children 
attend from a distance, or are undernourished, a canteen is 
an important part of school provision. 


Improved Standards of Accommodation 


The educational developments resulting from the ише 
tion Act 1918 have led to the evolution of а new type 2l 
senior or central school having, in addition to the usua 
classrooms, special facilities for art and craft work, for 
domestic subjects, science and physical training. € 
land is available, playing fields are provided on the RET 
For every type of school, junior as well as senior, ample 
playing Space is now regarded as essential. For some 
time four hundred has been regarded as the desirable 
maximum size of апу single department, but like all figures 


of this sort it cannot be pressed too far for it corresponcs 
to no known organisation, 


! This type of buildin 


" ‘ hire. 
5 was first i d with in Derbys 
See The Times Educati Е крыше 


onal Supplement, March 1925. 
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Following the revision in the standard of staffing, the 
Building Regulations of the Board of Education in 1924 
raised the superficial floor space for infants to not less than 
то square feet per child and for children over rr years of 
age to a minimum of 12 square feet. No classroom was to 
be designed in future for more than 50 children or 40 in 
the case of pupils over тт years of age and no classrooms 
unless in a rural school should provide less than 400 square 
fect. While these rules did not apply to existing buildings 
for the time being, they had to be borne in mind in any re- 
arrangement of the school premises. For practical rooms 
not less than 15 square feet must be provided.' 

At the same time the Board took in hand the scheduling 
of unsatisfactory premises and was prepared to regard 
favourably proposals for the reassessment of accommoda- 
tion to bring it into line with modern requirements. This 
was an important concession to authorities that were pre- 
vented from building and oftentimes, therefore, from 
carrying out schemes of reorganisation except where a 


shortage of accommodation could be shown. е 


The Cost of Building 
These developments in the standard of school buildings 
the capital cost per 


resulted in a considerable increase in 
15 were much higher 


head at a time when building materia 
than before the War. With careful planning it was difficult 


in 1925 to erect a school of 300 to 400 places for pupils 11 
to 15-16 years of age, for less than £50 per head; this was 
two to three times the pre-war cost. A fully equipped 
secondary school for pupils leaving at 18 years of age cost 
at the same time nearly double this amount. It often had 
a separate gymnasium, a large dining room, generally a 
larger assembly hall, considerably more class rooms owing 
to the wider age range and the smaller forms, and 


s of handicraft, 30 square feet per pupil was 
in fact needed, for practical science roughly 25 square feet, for 


ki and laundry work 30 square feet. In recognised secondary 
nep E 16 square feet of floor space was stipulated. 


This allowed the use of single tables or desks. The standard of 


1 For the heavier form: 


ation for senior pupils in elementary schools was thus 
xa re closely into relationship with that in recognised 
EIN schools where 30 square feet was required for all forms 
of practical work. 
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roughly double the provision in the shape of laboratories 
and practical rooms. Buildings of light construction had 
hitherto not met with much favour. The great need was 
for suitably planned and relatively cheap buildings for the 
mass of pupils. The cost of building is a universal 
and formidable obstacle which seriously hampers educa- 


tional progress. The matter will be taken up again in 
Chapter XV. 


A Good Elementary School in 1914 

The following description of а good elementary school 
in 1914 helps to give perspective to the developments which 
had been taking place since the end of the World War in 
1918:— 

“ A good modern Elementary School is far different from what it 
is often conceived to be by its critics. If it teaches more subjects 
than was the case before 1900, the range (with possibly one exception) 
is in fact no wider than was expressly permitted and contemplated 
by the Code of 1900. The relative values of some subjects have 
changed since then; for example, Dictation occupies а subordinate 
place and so in many areas does formal Grammar, at any rate with 
younger children; the importance of physical activities of all kinds, 
whether regular exercises or games, has been on the other hand 
greatly enhanced. Some matters of study once considered to be 
separate subjects, such as Mensuration and Algebra and simple 
Geometry, are now absorbed in, and form an integral part of 
Arithmetic, taking the place and time formerly occupied by the less 
necessary branches of Arithmetic such as practice, stocks and 
shares, and exercises in elaborate but seldom used tables of quantity 
and measurement. In the case of other subjects, again, such as 
Drawing, the scope has been greatly enlarged by the employment 
of other media than the pencil, for example, paint, pastels, pen and 
ink, and by a change in the point of attack . . . The possible excep- 
por mentioned above is hand work with younger children, which 
иона taught as а separate subject preparatory to handicraft 
Жеты ЫШ Le. Sometimes is treated as a branch of practical 
employed pon A үчне Needlework, and sometimes again 
Those who pea а Шз 18s Geography ana Ха тозу И 
to Ino bon adl ян iar with the inside life of schools are нат 
ѕерагаќе апа ехіга vbi epe Sees иче kon 
curriculum. Except ia ee mp epo of 
Higher Elementary em few Schools, and those of the oat 
Conci не e French is not taught, nor are ^ 

» h as Shorthand and Book-keeping, thous” 


the i y i ie 
pene d training now abroad tends to bring back the 
À Subjects in the top class of certain schools. 


^ 
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The good modern school will have a generous course in English. 
The children will not only be taught to read aloud, but will have 
for enjoyment and for information. 
when they were expected to read 
ad six or seven or even more 


plenty of practice in reading 
As contrasted with 20 years ago, 
three books only, the children will re: 
in each year, and those supplied to the older children will include 


standard books in travel and fiction. Where possible, such а 
school will have a working connection with a Public Free Library. 
Children will be taught to consult books for reference and in their 
later years will look up and prepare the subject matter of their 
essays themselves. Composition, а starved subject under the old 
conditions, restricted to Standard V. and upwards, will be practised 
through the school, orally or in written form or both, and the 
children will take as naturally to recording their ideas with the 
pen as to uttering them in speech. In many schools there will be 
even inculcated а genuine appreciation of literature, and in all the 
best schools much will be made of English poetry, no longer in the 
shape of a formal recitation lesson, but by the children reading 
and learning numerous poems often chosen by themselves. Arith- 
metic is no longer considered as а collection of rules very remotely 
related to the needs of actual life. It has become more “ practical "" 
in two senses; the problems attacked are more frequently such as 
are likely to arise in real life, in trade and business: also the 
children do à great deal of measuring and testing themselves with 
appropriate materials. They will be no doubt less rapid in adding 
columns of figures than when they were practised in “ long tots,” 
but they will much more readily reach the root of а complicated 
problem such as the calculation of the area of an irregular play- 
ground, or weekly house-keeping pills, which imply а knowledge of 
current prices and of the average needs of a household. Geography 
at a good school will lead the children to seize the importance of 
cause and effect, to be able to read and 


construct maps, and to 
know more of the human if less of the gazetteer kind of Geography. 
The children’s acquaintance 


with History will no longer depend 
merely on the reading book read aloud, as it used to do, but it will 
be vivified by lessons, pictures, literature, and even by dramatic 
The revolution in Drawing is so con- 


work in appropriate classes. 1 
siderable аз to demand а paragraph to itself. .. Needlework has 
become less an affair of beautiful “ specimens "' and more a practical 
training in this side of household work; it will mean not only а 
knowledge of stitches, but of the construction of garments to fit 
the individual and it will include mending and the adaptation of 
cast off garments to new uses. Elementary Science and Nature 
jed in their details in schools in towns and country 
ibe a typical course; but in the good 
country school it will be closely associated with practical Gardening 
and at its best in a town school will involve some simple knowledge 
of animals, birds and flowers, and with older boys often a simple 
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course of experimental physics. In the school contemplated the 
younger children will be taught some elementary handwork, the 
older boys will take Handicrafts in wood and perhaps metal, and 
the older girls the Domestic Subjects. All will have lessons in 
Singing, in Physical Exercises and in Hygiene, the latter either 
incidentally or as a set course. This is but a sketchy outline of 
what a good school accomplishes on one side of its life, the side of 
instruction. The exemplification in practice of the general aims 
just described is of infinite variety. 


Self-Education 


Education is first and last self-education, the spontaneous 
unfolding and enrichment of personality. Culture is not 
something imposed from without against the will of the 
individual, but the expression of the developing human 
spirit. This truth has been restated for the present genera- 
tion by Gentile.? It was the central feature of the teaching 
of Rousseau and found expression in Browning’s lines: 

“ To know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 3 

As this view of education has been better understood 
and more widely accepted it has exerted a growing influence 
on the work of the schools. In conjunction with the 
developments which have taken place in psychology, it 
has led to increased attention to the study of individual 
differences, to efforts to enlist the play impulse in the 
service of education and to develop methods of self-educa- 
tion апа individual instruction, to experiments in 
self-government, to a new emphasis on the place of religious 


instruction in education, and generally to a change in the 
teacher's outlook towards his work.4 


The Play Way 


The Boy Scout movement provides a striking example 
of the success which attends the skilful utilisation of the 

1 Mr. Ward's Report on the N A ivi Report of 
the Board of Education, Bus LB E Р 
2 See The Reform of Education. зрана ів. 
^ Cf. What is and what 


; k might be, Edmond Holmes. Also The New 
ken Education, Young; Educational Experiments in England, 
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play impulse to educational ends. Its system of make- 
believe provides the motive which leads the boy to under- 
take self-appointed tasks and much self-directed labour, 
all in the spirit of play. He cheerfully subjects himself to 
self-discipline and to a system of constraints; in spite of 
them he feels that he enjoys perfect freedom. In his make- 
believe he finds himself. Of his activity it can truly be 
said that, '' work is play and play is life." The teacher 
who makes skilful use of dramatisation, who like Professor 
Dewey leads the children to recapitulate the condition of 
society in its development, who devises carefully planned 
projects in connection with the different branches of 
instruction, whose constant endeavour is to make school 
work meaningful, is endeavouring to harness to his purpose 


the play impulse. 2 


Group and Individual Instruction 

A characteristic feature of school work of recent years 
has been the tendency to break away from the traditional 
method of ,class teaching. This was inevitable as teachers 
ceased to be dominated by a system of annual examinations 
and were led to reflect on the varying capabilities and rates 
of working of individual pupils. In small schools some 
form of group and individual instruction was always 
necessary if reasonable progress was to be made. In large 
schools with more uniform classes there was the tendency 
for these to be divided into three groups for certain subjects 
in order to provide for the quick, the average, and the 


slow. 

In Infant schools a group system of instruction was 
gradually evolved by teachers in charge of large classes. 
The children in а class were grouped for subjects like 


reading, writing, number, and handwork. Each group 
consisted of children who were approximately at the same 
stage of advance. The members of the group co-operated 
and generally worked under a leader. This enabled greater 
individual attention to be given to backward pupils and 
obviated a good deal of marking time. It led almost im- 
perceptibly to a system of individual instruction. 

H. Caldwell Cook; also Education; its 


1See The Play Way, 
data and first principles, T. P. Nunn. 
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x " E 3 y 
The syllabuses for diferent subjects ме [ond 
graded and much шешшу edi cere ЯА iieri. 
apparatus and in providing simple tas idi pi geek 
uld appeal to pupils and enable them with = 
Bt peel азал to pass ees а ба ded El per 
abler pupils were enabled to j ayal 
irate та га to check the work which кыгы 
done and assist in elucidating difficulties. ped 
ganised the system brought a new spirit of fre d 
responsibility and self-discipline into the classroom | 
converted it into a hive of industry. Class — 2: 
retained а well recognised and important place. I E 
teachers a more intimate knowledge of individual eae : 
ties and individual difficulties and led to the elabora a 
of careful records of individual progress as an essenti 
art of class room duty. INO 
P The System has made its way more slowly in озн 
Schools and classes where traditional methods and жн 
sation were deep rooted; but under convinced and SP um 
teachers it has proved no less successful in eme on 
outlook and the character of the work. Considerable - 
tention has been given to developing individual and qe Р 
instruction with children over II years of age, for ben 
is the part of the school where the defects of месо 
organisation were more apparent, Teachers began dra 2 
spontaneously short lists of questions to guide observa. 1 = 
in science, nature study, and geography or to dire : 
children’s reading, Exercises and problem work were t 
feature of school books published before and after the War. 


The Dalton Plan 
The Dalton plan 
this system of proj 
great elaboration 
instruction. It is 


; introduced from America, represents 
€cts worked out with much care and of 
and covering the whole syllabus o 
a method of educational reorganisation 
Which strives to Teconcile the twin activities of teaching and 
learning. It begets small &roups of pupils doing ега 
work, stimulates discussion and exercises a valuable socia 
influence.! Like the English System associated with the 
name of Miss Charlotte Mason, it has the merit, when 
1 See Education оп the 


Dalton Plan, Helen Parkhurst. 
? Parents’ National Ed 


ucation Union, 
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properly used, of familiarising children with the use of 
books, cultivating a love of reading, and encouraging self- 
reliance, industry, and a truer spirit of freedom. Abused 
it restores the verbalism and the other evils which Stow's 
system of corporate teaching set out to remedy. 


Improvements in School Books 
_ School books are an invaluable index of the work which 
schools are doing. They portray prevailing educational 
ideas and they indicate the nature of classroom technique. 
The traditional elementary school book is the Bible. It 
served as a reader as well as for instruction. It was supple- 
mented by spelling books and miscellanies. Modern 
elementary school books are the lineal descendants of the 
old miscellany, the purpose of which was to provide 
material for reading and to give useful information or moral 
instruction, to elevate the taste and sometimes to amuse. 
The general, literary, historical, geography and other 
readers are claborations of the original idea. The number 
of pages, the number of lessons, the number of different 
readers were all prescribed at one time by the Education 
Department. 
Thus the Instructions to In: 


following pronouncement:— 
books are not necessary in any 
g book will provide à sufficient 

ises in the art of reading, and 


spectors 1882 made the 


« Моге than three sets of 
standard. An ordinary readin 
amount of good literature for exerci: 
for all the purposes of tcaching English, if taken as a class subject; 
in the third and higher standards, the second reading book will 
be а historical reader; the third will be а geographical or 
scientific reader, to correspond to the second class subject. In 

ass subject is taken, the third book 


schools in which no second cl 
may be like the first or ordinary reader. In Standards I. and П. 
two ordinary reading books may be used, unless the managers 


prefer that the second book should be a geographical or scientific 
rcader, to suit the second class subject. In Standards V., VI. and 
VII. books of extracts of standard authors may be taken, though 
such works а5 Robinson Crusoe, Voyages and Travels or 
Biographies of eminent men (if of suitable length) are to be 
preferred. In Standard VI. and ME a single play of Shakespeare, 
or a single book of one of Milton's longer poems, or a selection 
of extracts from either poet equal in length, may be accepted. As 
a rule ordinary textbooks Or manuals should not be accepted 


as readers." 
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In 1884 it was laid down that:— | 

"In reading books 4o lessons and not less than 8o pages of 
small octavo text should be required for Standard I. and ll. 
and бо lessons and 120 pages in higher standards. а 

“Two pages may be considered the minimum for an cflective 
reading lesson, and engravings, lists of words and names and 
supplementary questions or exercises are not to be taken into 
account in computing the contents of books except in Standard 1. 
It proceeded to point out that lessons longer than two 
pages were clearly desirable for older children. . 

These instructions had an immediate effect on the size 
and shape of school books, and series of ‘‘ New ” Readers 
appeared. Оп some a wealth of effort and skill was 
expended, wood engravings of high quality were used, 
and the subject matter, paper and printing were good. 
Some of these books having regard to their time and 
purpose stand comparison with those produced many years 
later. This cannot however be said of many of the readers 
of this time. Both in content and style they were poor 
and unattractive. 

Books of this kind were little calculated to encourage 
either a love of reading or serious study. Indeed, private 
study with such books was generally out of the question. 
The growing demand for suitable books for the use of 
older pupils working on lines of supervised private study, 
led in the first place to a new type of class reader supple- 
mented by questions, and often by an appendix containing 
concise summaries of information dealing with the subject 
matter under consideration. These have been superseded 
gradually by a variety of elementary textbooks which are 
playing their part in revolutionising the work of the senior 
classes and helping to break down the tradition which in 
practice of the elementary from 
the secondary school. 
as been supplanted by improved 
he subject-matter of which con- 
sists of well chosen Pieces of prose and poetry by standard 
authors. The need of good literary reading led schools to 
adopt for class purposes curtailed or complete editions of 


recognised authors. The growth of sounder methods of 
teaching English has resulted in a great expansion of the 
number of books of m 


odest price suitable for supplementary 


the past has Separated the 
that of the lower forms of 

The old general reader h 
types of literary readers, t 
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reading, the building up of class libraries consisting largely 
of single copies, greater discrimination in the kind of book 
used for class study and the use of anthologies. 

A much improved form of class reader is used in junior 
classes. The principal junior class books are generally one 
or more literary readers supplemented by a large number 
of books for supplementary reading in English, History, 
Geography, Nature Study, and so on, together with class 
books for History and Geography. 

The class books are designed for private study rather 
than for oral reading. This replacement of the reader by 
the class book, by а wealth of good literary material, and 
by well chosen class library and reference books is one of 
the most striking changes that has taken place in the 
equipment of the schools.! It is the wealth of authoritative 
yet simply-written textbooks which has made possible 
the attempts to break away from the traditional method of 
class teaching and organisation. These experiments have 
brought new life into the work of the schools. 


Madame Montessori 

The extensive interest in individual methods of instruc- 
tion is mainly due to the influence of Madame Montessori. 
As a result of her experience in teaching defective children 
she was led to elaborate a system of didactic apparatus for 
sensory training and for laying the foundations of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. In this part of her work she was 
building on the earlier apparatus and experience of Séguin. 
It is not, however, her apparatus so much as her convincing 
restatement of the problem of education as essentially a 
matter of self-education, with its new emphasis on freedom, 
individual study, and the provision of opportunities for 
individual development that has arrested the attention of 


ble reading material has been greatly increased 
by the growing use of municipal libraries. In country districts the 
county Jibraries which came into existence as a result of the passing 
of the Library Act 1919, have been a great boon. Catalogues of 
books and publications like the one first issued by the Kent Educa- 
tion Committee in 1922 are indicative of the change which has 
gradually taken place in the conception of elementary education. 
The Parents’ National Education Union owes its popularity with 
many teachers des children with a wealth 


to the fact that it provi 
of carefully selected reading material and opportunities for following 
suggestive courses O 


1 The supply of suita 


f study. See infra pp. 535 f. 
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The increased attention to the study of individual differ- 
ences in all phases of child life, physical, mental, and 
social is having incalculable effect in the work of the 
Schools. It has resulted in the construction of pupils 
Record Cards which set out not only the results of stand- 
ardised attainment and Psychological tests, but personal 
particulars which supplement the school medical records. 
This makes it possible to pass on from teacher to teacher 
and from school to School, valuable information which 
results in economy of effort, and prevents {һе waste of 
time which too commonly takes place when pupils are 
transferred from one department or school, and even from 
one class, to another.! 


The Study of Art and Music in Schools 

Not the least notable change in the educational work of 
the elementary school is the increasing attention which has 
been given to the study of art in its various forms, including 
dramatic representation and dancing. The older education 
was too exclusively concerned with information. The 
education of the present day pays increasing regard tis 
purpose and feeling. The use of projects, the opportunities 
for construction, experiment, expression and representa- 
tion, for artistic and aesthetic growth illustrate this. Art 
and beauty are not luxuries. They represent a. desire of 
the mind and are essential to individual and social well- 
being. William Morris traced the social unrest of the nine- 
teenth century not to mechanical toil and low wages, but to 
the lowering of aesthetic standards brought about by the 
industrial revolution. Since his day there has been @ 
growing appreciation of the importance of art asan essential 
condition of the proper utilisation and enjoyment of leisure. 
_ According to Schiller the origin of Art lies in the Play 
impulse. Play is a mode of expression. As the individual 
acquires control of technique the aesthetic qualities of his 
Particular mode of expression develop. This is true of any 
activity in which the individual is interested and which 


_ ! See Dr. Burt's Reports, The Distri tti nd Relation of Educa- 
tional Abilities, and Mental and Casa eae Mental Differences 
between Individuals ; Dr. Burt's address to the Psychology Section 
of the British Association, 1923; The Report of the Consultative 
Committee on Psychological Tests of Educable Capacity. Also Ment al 
Tests, and The New хатіпеу, P; B, Ballard. 
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has become familiar. Professor Cizek made use of the pla 

activities of children in laying the foundation of aide 
training and gave full scope for imagination and spontaneity 
of expression. Improved technique is the natural accom- 
paniment of increased skill in handling the medium of 
expression. The aim of art instruction in schools is to lay 
the foundations of artistic appreciation, to foster a sensitive- 
ness to, and an understanding of, colour, form, grouping, 
fitness. It is common experience that a wealth of objects 
of art, buildings, furniture, metal work, met with from 
day to day, as well as innumerable works of art in museums 
and picture galleries seem to make no appeal or to pass 
unnoticed. The indifference of many to good music is 


proverbial. 

It is becoming better 
guage, whether prose or poe 
dissociated from knowledge. The purpose of eurhythmics 
is to help in laying the foundations of appreciation in 
The school no longer aims merely to teach singing. 
is being remodelled in order to assist in 
Js’ minds a store of musical ideas and 
{ the elements of musical technique. 


In drawing, an attempt is being made to secure that every 
lesson shall contribute in building up artistic taste. The 
emphasis given to the aesthetic development of the pupil is 
seen in the greater attention which is being paid to beauty 
in the school itself, the lay out of the premises, the colour- 
ing of the walls, the pictures, the furniture, the books, etc. 
To assist pupils in acquiring a store of artistic ideas and 
widening their appreciation is now realised to be one of 
the duties of the schools. 

In order to assist in this work some authorities supply 


vell selected set of records for lessons 


gramophones and a у 
in musical appreciation. They also encourage the activities 


of organisations like the Village and Country Town Concert 
Party, which arranged for a small troupe of artistes to 
travel from village to village and give entertainments 
interspersed with suitable explanations to school children 
as well as to adults. Interest in Drama is stimulated in 
rural neighbourhoods by bodies like Women's Institutes 

and examples of good 


and Social Service Councils, 


understood that in art as in lan- 
try, appreciation cannot be 


music. 
The music syllabus 
building up in pupi 
an understanding o 
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dramatic production are furnished from time to time by 
such an organisation as the Arts League of Service. 
Generally it may be said that in all types of school a 
widening of children's artistic knowledge and a devclop- 
ment of their aesthetic appreciation is slowly taking place. 
To this end use is made of an ever increasing variety of 
- means from percussion bands, choral singing, school 
orchestras and folk-dancing to school plays, theatre visits, 
loan collections, visual aids and broadcasting. 


Musical Education in Wales 


In Wales the improvement of musical education was 
taken up as a national movement after the close of the 
War, under the guidance of the National Council of Music. 
The work of the council was directed towards guiding 
and stimulating the love of music and the aptitude for 
choral singing, and towards improving taste by providing 
worthy material for appreciation and performation. . 

The activities of the council embraced all aspects of music 
and extended to all classes and ages of the population, but 
it was to the schools that its main efforts were directed. 
The council aimed to provide a gramophone at cost price 
for every school in Wales on the condition that it was used 
only for educational records and such as had been 
approved by the council.! A series of lecture records on 
melody were also circulated, which included specimens of 
melodies made by children themselves as well as illustra- 
tions on the piano and violin. Touring lecture concert 
parties travelled over the country and gave performances in 
the Schools during the day time and to the general public 
in the evenings. The council also issued syllabuses, lists 
of records, music, students' hymnals, etc., and provided 
for the instruction of teachers by means of summer schools. 


The Teaching of Welsh 


The establishment of the Welsh Department of the Board 


of Education in тоо А 
tional history of us ed a new chapter in the educa- 


y of W The Welsh language had been 
eid winning its way in the schools. For some years 
ormed a subject, and, in greater or less degree, a 

1 In 1923 some 
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Board of Education ама &ramophones supplied in this way. 
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medium of instruction in some at least of the elementa: 
schools in almost every county of Wales and Newman 
shire. The first Welsh Code crystallised the aspirations of 
many in the Principality by requiring that the Welsh 
language should, as a rule, be included in the curriculum 
Any subjects might now be taught in Welsh, and stress was 
laid on provision being made in every school for teaching. 
the literature, history, and geography of Wales. 


The Problem of Bilingualism 
The problem of teaching Welsh was complicated by the 
existence, especially in the industrial areas of South Wales, 
of a large immigrant population speaking English, and 
sometimes a foreign tongue, the increasing circulation of 
newspapers and the steady progress of education. Three 
types of children had to be provided for: (1) those whose 
mother tongue and home language was Welsh, (2) those 
who spoke English only, (3) those who spoke both lan- 
guages. 
This problem of bilingualism necessarily attracted much 
attention in the effort to find the best way of dealing with 
it. The question was one of special interest at the Imperial 
Education Conference in 1923 owing to the existence of 
similar problems in various parts of the Empire. The 
recommendations of the conference corresponded with the 
principles which had governed practice in Wales. Thus it 
was laid down that bilingual teaching implies the acquisi- 
tion of a competent knowledge of English; the language 
best known and understood should be the medium of 
instruction during the preliminary stages of school educa- 
tion; the second language should gradually be used as the 
medium of instruction in some or all the subjects of the 
curriculum; where the two languages were both highly 
developed instruction in them should go on concurrently, 
the course; a third language should 


if possible, throughout i 
before the pupils enter a secondary 


not generally be learnt : : 
school; effective teaching required special training for the 


the Training Colleges.* 
tion is referred to again in dealing with the 


f Elementary Education in Wales.* 
cation, 1921-22. ? See рр. 494 Ё 


purpose in 
The ques 
reorganisation О 


1 See Report of the Board of Edu 
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would entrust the key of his cellar, we have entrusted the 
mind of the rising generation, and with the mind of the 
rising generation, the freedom, the happiness, the glory of 
our country." There were of course many schoolmasters 
of a very different calibre, but in the main the indictment 
was only too true. But Lancaster, a private schoolmaster 
himself, leaves us in no doubt as to the reason.? Of all 
occupations school-keeping was one of the most precarious, 
attendance was very irregular, fees were very uncertain, 
and mean parents have been a by-word since the days of 
Theophrastus. In an age when an educational reformer 
like Pestalozzi believed that anyone who could read could 
teach; when teaching was an unskilled occupation; when 
Rousseau, along with the men of the enlightenment, taught 
that the poor have no need of education; it is useless to 


expect a highly organised or expert body of common 
School teachers. 


Personality v. Mechanism in Education 


In the haste to bring the elements of letters within the 
reach of all, the supreme importance of the personal factor 
in education tended to be overlooked. Almost without 
exception the attention of reformers was directed to the 
machinery of instruction. Pestalozzi hoped that his A B C 
books would be infallible educative instruments in the 
hands of the most ignorant parent. The ingenuity of Bell 
and Lancaster was turned to devising a great teaching 
machine. Similarly a State mechanism, designed among 
other things to manufacture teachers in normal schools, 
was the ideal of the advanced reformers. It is doubtful, 


for example, whether Brougham, with all his knowledge 
and enthusiasm for 


relative importance of personality and machinery. Speak- 


“ he looked upon the schoolmaster 


1 Speech in House of Commons, 1847. 


5 x 
Cf. Improvements in Education, passim. 
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would not, however, be offended when he observed that 
they moved in an inferior situation of life." Accordingly 
he considered a salary of from £20 to £30 per anum 
adequate remuneration for their services, and would leave 
any augmentation of it to private initiative. To improve 
the quality of the education given in schools all that was 
needed was to train the teachers.” 


The Social Inferiority of Teachers 

The testimony of the period leaves no doubt as to the 
mischief exerted by this ban of social inferiority. Dunn 
emphasises it in his evidence before the Select Committee 
(1834), and the feelings of all self-respecting teachers are 
portrayed in such indignant protests as the following: 
** Point to an individual as a physician, a clergyman, or a 
lawyer, and though his cranium be as devoid of eminences 
as the surface of a plate of glass, yet you give him a pass- 
port to the name of gentleman and the best society; but 
let any one be named a schoolmaster and a feeling of 
insignificance and disrepute, and the idea that he is a fit 
companion for the vulgar, will be the consequence.''? 


Teachers' Improvement Societies 
In this connection it is interesting to note the efforts 
towards self-help that were being made by the teachers at 
this time. Before the project of a State Normal School was 
launched in 1839, teachers up and down the country were 
banding themselves together into societies for mutual 
improvement, and giving expression to ideas that have 
still to be realised in this country. One of these schemes 
for professional advancement, drafted by a teacher, 
Belfast. Christian Patriot (1839). It pro- 


appears in the trio 
EU the establishment in every district of a Teachers’ 
Library, “ consisting exclusively of works on education 

ks. In this way for a few shillings annually 


and school boo ; 
the treasures of Edgeworth, Hamilton, Pestalozzi, Wood, 
1 Speech in House of Commons, 1820. с 
2 Cf. Evidence before the Select Committee, 1834. 
3 See Educational Magazine, 1839, P- 84. А 
£ The London British Teachers' Society; cf. £he Berne 
rei f Teachers with Fellenberg as President, founded 1832; 
Depas on the Educational Institutions of Fellenberg, p. 360. 
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Wilderspin, Wyse, The Journal of Education, The Educa- 
tional Magazine, The American Annals of Education, etc., 
etc., would be laid open to all. Ere a new work would be 
completely dry, it would be in the hands of thousands of 
teachers "—a plan common enough in America at the 
present time. ‘‘ Poverty would not then stamp its victims 
with the seal of eternal ignorance, good schools would no 
longer stand like oases in the desert,” school-keeping would 
no longer be the refuge of the economic mis-fit, and the 


teacher would secure that recognition that his pastoral work 
entitles him to.! 


The Training of Charity School Teachers 


The need for training teachers in Charity schools was 
recognised at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
a plan for establishing a training school for masters and 
mistresses—probably inspired by  Francke's Training 
Institute at Halle—was discussed by the Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in 1703." 
Although nothing came of it, it points to a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with the method of initiating novices into 


the art of school-keeping that had been hitherto 
recommended:— 


" And here it may be noted, That it will be adviscable for any 
new-elected Schoolmaster to consult with some of the present 
Schoolmasters of these Schools, for the more ready Performance of 
his Duty. And it is recommended to them to communicate to such 
new elected Master their Art, and the divers Methods of Teaching 
and Governing Scholars used according to the different Capacities, 
Tempers, and Inclination of the Children. And, moreover, it will be 
convenient that such new-elected Master have Liberty, on certain 
days, to see and here the present Master Teach the Scholars, and 


ses long ago as 1581 Mulcaster had urged the dignity of the 
GEO ATEM its specialised pcm and the BEST for 
of their bodies Ах s the framing of young mindes and the training 
allow of this NES a point of cunning? ... He that will not 
most unworth u^ provision for such a seminarie of maisters, is 
y either to have had a good maister him selfe, or 


hereafter t = 
teachers be pave а good one for his (children). Why should not 


Provided for, + E : Siga 
Schoole, as Divi » to continue their whole life in the 
fessions? "p o> Lawyers, Physicians do in their severall pro- 
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apon Occasion to be assisting to them in Teaching; that such new 
Master may thereby become yet more expert, and better qualified 
for the discharge of his office. The due and faithful Executio: 
d as it is a Matter of very great importance, so it does шс 
much Commendation а ay ith i 

1а A n and may hope to meet with a proportionable 


encouragement. 

Robert Nelson included in his list of fit objects of charity 
(1715)? the founding of superior schools of secondary type 
for the training of Charity school teachers. It was the 
absence of suitable teachers which led Mrs. Trimmer some 
to advocate the participation of young 
lemen in the work of Sunday Schools 
In teaching others 


ло years later,” 
ladies and young gent 
and Schools of Industry as visitors. 


they taught themselves. 


The Monitorial Training, Schools 

With the advent of the monitorial systems the first 
e direction of special preparation for the 
teacher's office in this country began. А complicated piece 
of mechanism had been invented, the successful working of 
which demanded considerable skill. To obtain this the 
inventors sought to improve the method of ‘‘ training "' 
already familiar in Charity schools. Lancaster accordingly 
opened a '' training ” institution in connection with his 
school in the Borough Road. There he lodged, boarded, 
and clothed a number of picked monitors who were trained 
to organise and conduct similar schools as required. He 
also established a training school for country teachers at 
Maiden Bradley in Somersetshire. To his lavish expendi- 
ture on this branch of his activities was due, in no small 
measure, his bankruptcy in 1808. 


Various schools, for 
example Mr. Davis' school at Whitechapel and the Bar- 
Durham, similar 


rington school, ly initiated fencher dto 
the working of Bell’s system. These masters left fully 
trained at the age of 15 to 17. 


movement in th 


Training in 1810 
But *tschoolmasters and others of good character” were 
also admitted to these institutions at their own expense to 
Is lately erected in those parts of Great 


1 An Account of Charity Schoo 
Britain called England and Wales, 1708. 
2 Kirkman Grey: History of Philanthropy, p. 84. 


з Economy of Charity, 1787- 
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be instructed in the new method. The practice of the Bar- 
rington school affords a typical example of training in 
1810. First the manual explanatory of the method used 
in the school was studied by the students. This having 
been partially mastered, practice began. Every individual 
was put in charge of each class in the school in succession 
beginning with the lowest. This occupied some 6 or 8 
weeks. They were submitted to occasional examination 
to test their understanding of the method of giving particu- 
lar lessons, and of examining and classifying scholars, as 
well as their ability to adapt the system to different 
conditions. They were then examined in the initiatory 
processes and books of the school, and required to say their 
lessons just as if they were in the actual classes, beginning 
with the monosyllabic spelling-book. Mistakes were 
inevitable, and promotion and degràdation followed exactly 
as in one of the ordinary children's classes, the idea being 
thoroughly to familiarise them with the lessons and to 
acquaint them with the difficulties which children were 
likely to meet with. In short, training in school manage- 
ment, wholly divorced from any study of educational 
principles, was the end and aim of the course. Along these 


lines all attempts at training teachers proceede 


d for nearly 
а quarter of a century. 


The Development of Central Training Schools 


With the founding of the National Society and the 
British and Foreign School Society а great impetus was 
given to training. More teachers were needed, and one of 
the principal objects of these societies was to supply school 

from their central training schools 
and the Borough Road. Other 
cter under district societies were 

gradually established up 


adually and down the country, each con- 
tributing its quota of teachers.2 


1 Sir Thomas Bernard: 


Trees The Barrington School, Third Edition, 
2 By 18 2, 
rim а Bie кыны had been sent out from the central 


1828-1833.) 


but as a rule the GATS, er they had increased to 
i а! y 
Committee, 1838) Буш таїпеа two ог 
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Meantime the practice of lodging and boardi 
of picked monitors until they Se old sate His in 
s schoolmasters seems gradually to have dap 
The system was very costly, and as experience widened 
the young master of 15 to 18 years of age became less 
acceptable. At the time of the first Parliamentary grant 
no teacher under 21 years of age was admitted to the 
central school of the National Society. A few entered the 
Borough Road under 19, but the usual age was between 19 
апа 24. Dunn entirely disapproved on the grounds of 
immaturity of any attempt to begin training anyone under 
18 years of age, and even then he held that the period of 
training should last for three years instead of three months. 
Under these conditions he would devote the first and last 
period of three months to practice in school, and would 
devote the whole of the third year to a study of the ‘‘science 


of teaching.” 


а: 


Borough Road in 1834 
ing prospective schoolmasters at the 


time is thus described.? ““Тһеу are 
t five o'clock, and spend 
udy. They have access 


Training at 

The method of train 
Borough Road at this 
required to rise every morning à 


an hour before seven in private st 
to a good library. At seven they are assembled together in 


a Bible class and questioned as to their knowledge of the 
Scriptures; from nine to twelve they are employed as 
monitors in the school, learning to communicate that which 


they already know or are supposed to know; from two to 
ved in a similar way: and from five to 


five they are employ c 
seven they are engaged under a master who instructs them 
in arithmetic and the elements of geometry, geography, 

hes in which they may be 


and the globes, ОГ in other branc rich th 
The remainder of the evening 1s generally 


occupied in preparing exercises for the subsequent day. 

them incessantly employed from five 
r ten at night. We have rather 
ed to study the limit we would 
ort period we are able to 
ces that their 


nti] nine 0 
he time devot 


choose, on acc 
keep them, and we have 
1834, Evidence. 


' Education, 1834: Minutes of Evidence, p. 232. 


1 Select Committee, 
2 Select Committee on 
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ir having been 
кж eed ош cpm Beweis M1 
previously quite unaccustome to m Sicul stus сс + 
The condition of entry to a training sc 100 oe cypher. 
cate of character, and ability to read, cer pe xA Cem 
The first fortnight was a probationary perio EAE kie: 
those who were unsuited to the work. А certi c. The 
awarded on the successful completion of the joe E Ne 
method of training in schools connected with the : ym 
Society was similar to that in use at the Boroug phe 5 
though it seems to have been less arduous, and a Tn 
Was confined to practice in the three R's and to re Ps this 
instruction. There does not seem to have been, vadis 
date, any general feeling of dissatisfaction with the Sys 


such as Dunn expressed. It was during the next few years 
that criticism grew apace.? 


The Ferment in Training 


À new chapter in training was beginning. T а 
of Pestalozzi and Fellenberg abroad and of W ood a it 
Stow at home was leading to a new view of education. "à 
implied much more than mere ability to read and а ч 

о quicken the, understanding and develop TE 5 
demanded knowledge, maturity, and personal gaan 
degree hardly realised twenty years before.3 The quic ot 
ing of educational consciousness was reflected in еу d 
branch of school work. Increased attention was m io 
educational methods abroad. Men's eyes were turne 
the Ecole Primaire Normale of France, and to the Norma 


jn These conditions remained 
Fletcher's Report, Minutes of М аї 

It is noteworthy that comparatively few of those who trained 
the central Schools had be : d been 
А few had К , but the great majority ha in 
engaged in so; Some had been teachers rk. 

unday schools anq had acquired à genuine liking for the peor 
(Select Committee 834: Minutes of Evidence, p. uU 
i € candidates themselves or IL 
In the competition for headships of mo 
torial schools the candidate wi 


i Н ontral 
ho promised to train at a centr: 
own ехрепѕ 


: € not infre 
needy rivals, 


* Select Co: 


i mittee on Education, 1834: Minutes of Evidence, 
passim, 
* Сї. Select 


vus Committee on Education, 
assim. 


quently triumphed over his more 


1838: Minutes of Evidence, 
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schools of Switzerland and Prussia і “trai 
in the sense of the moral and we Mond M and 7 
had acquired a new meaning, so much so that th es са 
of the National Society was fain to admit (18 8 d 

the high sense which is now attached to the TN pw E 
or normal schools,’ '" the district central hock d 


Society could not be said to train at all.' 


The Glasgow Normal Seminary 

Indeed, at this date there was, according to Dr. Kay,* 
only one genuine training institution in the country—the 
Glasgow Normal Seminary, the home of Stow's training 
system. Here two objects were kept in view: (1) to convey 
general knowledge to the candidates; and (2) to make them 
acquainted with the principles upon which the methods 
of instruction were based, at the same time giving them 


practice in putting these principles into execution, first in 
a small school, and then from time to time in a larger 
school conducted The qualifications 


on the same plan. 
of students entering a t in the seminary 


nd the time spen 
varied considerably." Thus of forty-one men admitted in 
1840 one was a preac 


her, twenty-one had been teachers in 
small adventure schools, one had been а carpenter, one à 
teacher of dancing, one à portrait painter, one à baker, 
three shopmen, and five students at colleges. The previous 
occupation of the remaining seven was not ascertained, 
nor was that of the fourteen women students. The average 
duration of the course was 'eight to nine months. А 
minimum period of eighteen months was felt to be necessary 
for those who came with poor academic qualifications. 
The course Was divided as follows. Out of forty hours а 
week, sixteen were devoted to academic studies—physics, 
natural history, geography, arithmetic and algebra, English 
grammar, sacred histor, ;—together with elocution, music, 
drawing and gymnastics. The professional work included: 


8: Minutes of Evidence, 889. An expres- 
r the 


1 Select Committee, 183 \ ^ 

sion af this unrest is found in the vote of £10,000 in 1835 fo 

erection of model schools The money was not allocated, however, 
ars later. 


until four y€ 
3 Kay-Shuttleworth. 


3 Select Committee, Y 
а Minutes of the Comm 


838: Minutes of Evidence (265-6). 


ittee of Council, 1840. 
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(т) Observation in the model schools (8 hours), (2) 
Practice lessons in gallery and class instruction (11i hours), 
(3) Bible lessons to fellow-students (1 hour), (4) Public 


criticism lessons (32 hours). 


The Need for Improving the Conditions of Teachers 
All sorts of schemes were in the air and awaited being 


method of school organisation was required. School staffs 
must be increased by the addition of assistant teachers who 
were better educated and who possessed a higher standard of 
professional skill. Reformers looked eagerly to an im- 
proved training college course, beginning at 18 years of age 
and lasting for two or three years, and to ensure a steady 
supply of good material men were seeking for some means 
of retaining the services of picked monitors. The economic 
aspect of the teacher question was recognised as serious, 
and palliatives had to be discovered. The following pro- 
posals emanating from the National Society will serve to 
illustrate the trend of opinion at the time: ‘‘ Probationers 


character and acquirements, and if they went through it 
creditably, receive a certificate, and be appointed as 
assistant schoolmasters in the first instance; that having 
Passed that, they should receive a second certificate, which 


A ET is given in the 
t of the System of (es 5-4, Some ten 


ime: sional work. Less 
interest was shown in this mace Dodo die was forced to 
Only solution was a two-year pev 
аг devoted to purely professional work. а 
ү mal schools with model schools attached 
held a prominent place in the Chartist plan of educational reforn 
as propounded by Wiliam Lovett. They were to be adequately 
and political traini He best. works CD physical, nena eS 
were do be awarded, dg ind with Proper apparatus. gi 
School without One. The le 
(Lovett and Collins: Chartisy 
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should entitle them to promotion under the (National) 
society; that if they acquitted themselves well in their 
situations as schoolmasters, at the end of a certain number 
of years, say every ten years, they should be entitled to a 
small increase of salary, or to promotion to some higher 
school; and that when they were in a state which required 
them to be superannuated, they should be entitled to a 
retiring pension from the Consolidated Fund.’’? 


Activity in the National Society 

Under the influence of the new religious spirit in the 
Church, and with the growth of opinion in favour of a 
State system of education, the National Society had, in 
fact, awoke to a new sense of its responsibilities. In 1838 a 
Committee of Inquiry and Correspondence was appointed 
for the purpose of stimulating local interest in the subject 
of education, and of bringing various orders and classes 
throughout the country to act together in a combined plan 
for extending the operations of the society. Опе of its 
main objects was to devise means *' to provide a better 
class of teachers, by improving the education, condition, 
and prospects of schoolmasters.” To carry out this object 
it was proposed at once to connect training schools with 
the cathedrals in several dioceses, and, if sufficient funds 
could be raised, to found ''an Institution of a superior 
order in London, for still further improving the education 
and training of masters." Other plans were under con- 
sideration as indicated in the preceding paragraph for im- 
proving the status and prospects of teachers and providing" 


for their old age.? 


Poor Salaries the Obstacle to Educational Progress 

The real difficulty was summed up by the Secretary of 
the Committee of Council а few years later.3 ''There is 
little or nothing in the profession of an elementary school- 
master, in this country to tempt a man having a respectable 
acquaintance with the elements of even humble learning 
to exchange the certainty of a respectable livelihood in a 


1 Select Committee on. Education, 1833, Minutes of Evidence. 
2See National Society Report; also abstract Educational Maga- 
See also ante, p. 279. 


zine, November 1838. 
Four Periods of Public Education, pp. 474-5. 


В Kay-Shuttleworth: 
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subordinate condition in trade or commerce for the a 
drudgery of instructing the rude children of the poc 
an elementary school. w 

“ For what is the condition of the master of such 
school? He has often an income very little greater cp 
that of an agricultural labourer, and very rarely equal x 
that of a moderately skilled mechanic. Morcover it 19 
beset: with uncertainties. Не tries all manner of meaps 
to eke it out, and even if he be successful, these additions 
barely keep him out of debt, and in old age he has no 
prospect but helpless indigence and dependence." He 
added: “Тһе first business of the State is to improve the 
lot of the teacher. To build spacious and well-ventilated 
schools, without attempting to provide a position of honour 
and emolument for the masters, is to cheat the poor with 
a cruel illusion. . Whilst their condition remains 
without improvement, a religious motive alone can induce 
the young men who are now (1847) trained in Normal 
Schools to sacrifice all prospects of personal advancement 
for the self-denying and arduous duties of a teacher of the 
children of the роог.’”! 

This candid recognition of the fact that the supply of 
efficient teachers is first and foremost an economic question 
marks a great advance in the educational thought of the 
day and the beginning of a new movement. Hitherto all 
the attention had been given to improving such teaching 
material as was available by seeing that it was properly 
" trained." Thus the first proposal of the Committee o 
"Council in 1839 was to set up a State Training College. 
This tendency to magnify the importance of mere training, 
rather than attend to the quality of the individual to " 
trained, was Perhaps inevitable at a time when the e ; 
for bringing about a change in existing methods was acutely 


Tealised, and before the nature of the problem had been 
very clearly understood. 


The Training of Infant-School Teachers 
It was at this ti 
о 


me that attention was given to the Bad 

provement of teaching in infant schools. Previous to 183 
1Тһе уеапу Stipends of 

Schools whose Salaries wer 


the 234 head teachers in Lancashire, 
£9,676 10s.—Repo 


€ ascertained in 1846 amounted to 


rt on the Northern Division, 1846. 
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no provision existed in England for the systematic training 
of this class of teacher. Although the training of teachers 
was the chief object in view in founding the Infant School 
Society in 1824, no central training institution had been 
established, though use had been made temporarily of the 
schools at Spitalfields and Walthamstow. Lectures were 
also given on infant education by the secretary of the 
society, J. P. Greaves, but it was to the “ missionary as 
journeys of Wilderspin that the spread of the system was 
mainly due. Wilderspin acted as a sort of organising 
master, and travelled up and down the country in response 
to invitations from local committees who were interested in 
the movement. He would expound his system and then, 
if the committee were agreeable, he would undertake to 
open and organise a school on their behalf, and conduct it 
until he had initiated into the method the teachers who were 
to take charge of it. These, for the time being, acted as 
his assistants. His stay in one place varied considerably, 


but six weeks was an average time for planting a school 
and training the teachers. The defects of such a system 
were soon obvious.* 

The Home and Colonial Society, founded in 1836, put 


infant education and the training of infant teachers on a 
somewhat more satisfactory basis. A central model school 
was established, to which students of both sexes and 
married couples were admitted for a period of not less than 


12 weeks,” 


Early Experiments with Pupil Teachers 
Meantime an experiment that was to have far-reaching 
results was about to begin. With the passing of the Poor 


1 [n spite of all Wilderspin’s exertions the system was scarcely 
known by name in many parts of the country, while in London 
infant education was under an eclipse. “ Without means, without 
methods, without common sense to guide those who took upon 
themselves the office of instructors, the veriest drivelling and 

..the most stupid masses of imbecile 


nauseating gibberish . ‚п 
twaddle (called intellectual training) was attempted to be crammed 
into the minds of children by the most absurd methods." The 


wonder is that the infant system had not utterly disappeared.— 
Educational Magazine, 1838, p. 429. 

? So ill supported was the society at the outset, that by January 
1838 the total donations and subscriptions received were only £383. 
— Educational Magazine, 1838, p. 7. ANS 
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Law Amendment Act, 1834, considerable difficulty was 
experienced in getting suitable teachers who were able to 
give both the intellectual and industrial training that was 
demanded in workhouse schools. It was the practice to 
send teachers to certain picked schools of industry to study 
organisation and to acquire the necessary industrial pro- 
ficiency. The need for a special type of teacher for schools 
of this nature influenced Dr. Kay, at that time one of the 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioners, to suggest the ap- 
prenticing of a number of picked monitors as pupil teachers 
for a period of five years. In this way it was hoped to 
ensure a supply of teachers trained from their earliest 
years to industrial occupations, and yet possessed of the 
necessary intellectual attainments. The plan was success- 


fully introduced into the Norwood School of Industry and 
elsewhere, 


An Experiment in the Training of Teachers 


In 1840, with the abandonment of the plan of a State 
Normal School, Dr. Kay—now secretary of the Committee 
of Council on Education—in conjunction with Mr. Tufnell, 
began a further experiment in the training of teachers. He 
was profoundly convinced that the first business of a train- 
ing college was to turn out teachers of character. At the 
same time it had to develop the intelligence of the students, 
and provide an appropriate training in industry, and in the 
methods and principles of teaching. Не was also anxious 
to show that, “ without violating the rights of conscience, 
masters trained in a spirit of Christian charity, and in- 
Structed in the discipline and doctrine of the Church, might 
be employed in the mixed schools necessarily connected 
with public establishments, and in which children of 
persons of all shades of religious opinion are assembled.''* 
What was wanted was an entirely new system of training. 
To imagine that а few months' attendance at à Model 
School should suffice to make a man of the humblest 
academic. attainments acquainted with the theory of its 
organisation, convert him into an adept in its methods, ОГ 
even to rivet on his memory any but its least significant 


1 Select Committee on Education, Minutes of Evidence, 1834. 
2 Four Periods of Public Education, Р. 426. 
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features, “is a mistake too shameful to be permitted to 
survive its universal failure.''! 

The training college was to be imbued with the spirit 
of Pestalozzi. It was to train a race of teachers who, 
with the expectation of little pecuniary recompense, were 
to devote their lives to the education of poor children in 
workhouses and elsewhere. Hence they must be trained 
to habits of frugality and inured to manual occupations. 
The model was found in the work of the Christian 
Brothers in France and in Vehrli's Training School in 
Switzerland. A manor house with five acres of land was 
purchased at Battersea, and two types of students were 
admitted: boys over 13 years of age—pupil teachers—from 
the Norwood School of Industry, and young men 20 to 
30 years of age. The former were to stay some five years, 
first as pupil teachers and then as assistant teachers. The 

en entered only for one year. The academic attainments 
of the candidates were not high. They were formed into 
two groups and instructed in English, mathematics, heat, 
natural history, geography, history, religion, drawing, 
music, and gymnastics, according to the most approved 
methods, and always with an eye to the practical utility of 
the course for their future work. Thus arithmetic was 
taught on Pestalozzian lines and mechanics by reference to 
everyday contrivances; heuristic methods were the order 


of the day; excursions in connection with the natural 
ory lessons were a recognised 


history, geography, and hist or 
part of the work, and so on. In addition the students were 
h industrial occupations as 


given a practical training in suc i 
were suited to rural districts—gardening, trenching, the 


management of animals, erecting simple buildings, etc. 
d to perform all the domestic duties 


They were also require | t 
of the establishment. Food was plain and the appoint- 

j f the simplest kind. Practical training in 
ires the village school. At the outset 


teaching was provided in 
the working day lasted from 5.30 a.m. to 9 p.m., variety 


of occupation and a good deal of outdoor work taking the 


pm 
place of any interval for recreation. 


Education, p. 410. { 
Four Periods of Public Education, pp. 


1 Four Periods of Public 
? See Kay-Shuttleworth: 
293-431. 
d. E. E. 


24 
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Experience soon proved that without great modification 
the plan would not meet the needs of this country. The 
founder believed that the underlying principles were sound 
but the scheme only suited teachers in schools in quiet rural 
areas. In large towns the young teachers found themselves 
lacking in the worldly wisdom that was needed to adapt 
their training to the complicated conditions with which 
they were confronted. The result was to strengthen in the 
mind of the founder a belief in the pupil teacher system as 
opposed to the practice of secluding students from an early 
ageina college. What was lost in this way was more than 
made up by first hand experience of actual teaching con- 
ditions. Besides, students under 18 years of age were too 
immature to profit by a Training College course.! In 1843 
the College was transferred to the National Society.* 


Development of the Training College Movement after 1839 
Meantime great activity was going on in other quarters. 
The two great societies had been definitely entrusted by 
the Committee of Council with the work of training 
teachers, and the Government grant of {10,000 had been 
divided between them. Both societies set to work to im- 
prove their central training schools in the Borough Road 
and at Westminster. At the same time the National Society 
put into operation its scheme for extending the facilities 
for training. Many of the provincial Model Schools were 
improved and Diocesan Training Institutes were immedi- 
ately established in the Dioceses of Chester, Exeter, 
Oxford, Salisbury, etc. St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, was 
opened in 1841, and Whitelands early in the following 
year. From this time the founding of training colleges 
went forward steadily, assisted in 1844 by a capitation 
building grant from the Committee of Council of £50 per 
place. Model schools were also assisted on the same terms 
as ordinary schools. A further grant of {10 per head was 
contributed by the National Society. Homerton was 
opened by the Congregational Board of Education (1845) - 
1 Early in 1844 the London Diocesan Board of Education in order 
to ensure a supply of suitable candidates 


y for Traini 
began the experiment of appointing paid pu a oe УОН ЕЗ 


pil teachers. 
2? Ibid. Compare the interesting experiment in 


training masters 
for workhouse schools at Kneller Hall. See Minutes of the Com- 
miltee of Council, Vol. I., 1851-2. 
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Other Nonconformist training colleges were established at 
Rotherhithe and Brecon. The latter, for Welsh teachers 
was afterwards removed to Swansea. St. Mary's, 
Kati estt, was established by the Roman Catholic 
Poor School Committee in 1847, and two colleges for 
women came into existence eight years later. 

Jt was, however, one thing to open training colleges and 
another to fill them. It was the experience of the next 
few years that taught men that the first step towards raising 
the general level of efficiency in schools was to make teach- 
ing more attractive. It was useless to attempt to fill the 
colleges with students who were physically and mentally 
unfitted for the work, who had ''too often no further 
education than what can be obtained in an elementary 
school of average character during the usual period of 
attendance till 13 years of age." But ill-adapted as this 
class of students was, their number was barely sufficient to 
keep the schools alive. There was no opportunity for 
selection, the supply was imperfect and precarious, and the 
opening up of other sources was à matter of urgency. 
Many more teachers were needed. Schools still existed 
with upwards of 200 children.in charge of a single master 
or mistress, while the average number of pupils per teacher 
in inspected schools in the North of England was 80. It 
was necessary to reinforce the school staffs as cheaply as 
possible and to replace the monitor, now fallen into dis- 
repute, by something better.’ In order to appreciate the 
difficulties of the situation we must remember that what- 
ever dignity the primary school has to-day was altogether 
lacking at the middle of last century. People had not yet 
realised that elementary education 1s necessarily costly, and 
even if they had realised it, there was nothing like adequate 
secondary school accommodation to provide a race of well- 
educated teachers. Indeed the movement for the higher 
education of girls even of the middle classes had not yet 


begun. 
i g very low, especially 
i with the CES ing districts, the monitorial system 
Я icultural and manufacturing istricts, i m 
in api en down in spite of lia о несие d mon 
tors The youth of these i dividuals had shaken the con EU о 
parents АЫ reacted very seriously проп the attendance 0 even 


the young children. 
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Minute in 1851 led to endless disappointment.’ Within 
two years over 2,000 pupil teachers had been apprenticed. 


General Education v. Professional Training 


At this time a great deal of variety existed among the 
different training colleges. In the absence of tradition to 
guide them, they showed wide differences in the nature and 
length of the training they offered, in the character of the 
curriculum and in the age at which students were admitted. 
Some provided a course stretching over a period of from 
one to three years. , In others students might leave at the 
end of the three months. Borough Road concentrated 
attention on professional training, St. Mark's, Chelsea, 
and the majority of the other colleges devoted their 
energies to advancing the general education of the students. 
In 1846 there was little to distinguish St. Mark's '' from 
the schools of the upper and middle class or as a place for 
the education of teachers rather than any other class of 
persons." The question which troubled the onlooker was 
how far this was fitting the students for their work as 
teachers. The problem of the relative emphasis to be laid 
on academic and on professional work had arisen. Within 
the next few years it was generally agreed to concentrate 
on the general education of the students and to give the 


study of “© school management ” the same value as other 
subjects. 


The Low Attainments of Students 


The students were picked up, as it were, by accident. 
Many had no previous ex 


ә perience of teaching and few had 
more than they might have obtained by teaching in a 
Sunday school. Their age might vary from 16 to 33. 


1 The amount to be distributed in pensions was limited to /6,500 
per annum and the maximum pension to £30. These various 
benefits were extended as a result of a petition from the British 


Schoolmasters’ Association to untrained certificated teachers. See 
Minutes of Committee of Cou 


А neil, 1846, рр. 16-17. The dissatis- 
faction among teachers led to the БОСАП of a Select 
Committee (1872) to investigate the matter. Lord Lingen, in 
evidence before the Cross Commission, 


г maintained that the 
purpose of this pension scheme was to aid in the removal of 


inefficient teachers, just as the augmentation grants were to aid in 
attracting better teachers. (Report, p. 83.) 
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They had generally everything to learn and the qualifi 

tions for admission were uniformly low. At St. Mark's, 
for example, one of the best colleges of the day they et 
required '' to read English prose with propriety to spell 
correctly from dictation, to write a good hand to be Gm 
acquainted with the outlines of Scripture history. and to 
show considerable readiness in working the Pindaimental 
rules of arithmetic." The reports of inspectors show that 
even these meagre attainments had been imperfectly 


acquired. Thus we read of colleges where “ few students 
could read with correct emphasis or just expression, who 
had not overcome the mechanical difficulties of reading, 


and whose compositions showed such a defective education 
as to make it questionable whether they ought to be allowed 


under any circumstances to teach." 


Defects of Training College Curricula 

In spite of this training college curricula tended to be 
conspicuously ambitious. In 1844 we find colleges attempt- 
ing to teach four or five such subjects as algebra, Euclid, 
trigonometry, mechanics, chemistry, and land-surveying, 
Greek and Roman hi d Greek, etc. The work 


story, Latin an 
was necessarily very superficial; it appealed entirely to the 
memory and i 


gnored principles. The following is typical 
of the criticism which was directed against these establish- 
ments in 1847. “М hy should we, in our Training Colleges, 
set at nought the principles 


on which instruction in our 
best schools and our Universities is founded, viz., that of 
teaching well a limited number of subjects. - - - Let us 
see that the trained master possesses the knowledge which 
he will be called upon to communicate; and more, let us 
lay in his mind a sound scientific foundation for every part 
of this knowledge to rest steadily прог 


n; so that the structure 
may have connection, mpleteness, а5 far as it 


er to the discharge of 


extends. If we send fo í 
his lowly but momentous duties with, in most cases, only, 
of attainment, let us provide that he has 


a moderate range 
acquired such а readiness оп all that concerns the art of 
teaching as will render his knowled, 


Nothing like this has yet been satisfac : 
of our Training Colleges, and perhaps they might have 


approached more nearly to it had their aim been more 
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strictly limited to a range defined by the practical objects 
for which they have been instituted.’’! 


Responsibility of the Committee of Council 


Whether the colleges were entirely to blame in this 
respect is doubtful, for at this time the Committee of 
Council itself had adopted an over-sanguine view of the 
situation. The examination questions set to individual 
training colleges were often highly absurd and calculated 
to perpetuate wrong standards. Thus in answer to a 
question on a geography paper we find candidates being 
required to outline the history of China. The first of seven 
questions on general history asked them ‘‘ to trace briefly 
the changes of government which Athens, Sparta, and 
Rome underwent previous to the commencement of modern 
history." After six years' experience of this sort of 
"training," the Committee of Council made provision for 
the establishment of a thrce years' course for all students, 
an ideal that has still to be realised for the majority. At 
the same time it proposed a certificate examination which, 
In view of the defective state of education, seemed to spread 
itself somewhat unnecessarily and did little or nothing to 
check the waste of energy that was the cardinal weakness 
of training college instruction. Candidates were to exhibit 
in writing a competent ability in religious knowledge (in 
Church schools), English grammar and paraphrasing, 
English history, general geography, especially the 
descriptive, physical and historical geography of the British 
Empire and Palestine, arithmetic, Euclid, Books I. and Il., 


algebra as far as simple equations, the elements of 
mechanics, popular astronomy, and the composition of the 
notes of a lesson or some observations on the practical 
duties of a teacher. One or two of the following subjects 
might be substituted and indeed were necessary for a higher 
[е аа music, drawing from models, 
PER der OY of the English language, modern 


: Огу, physical sci i " 
matics, Latin and С Ty, physical science, higher mathe 


reek.2 


? Minutes of the Committee 9f Council, 184 

2 Women substituted natural histo; 
work for the more mathematical pai 
St. Mark's, Chelsea, and at York, 
included in the curriculum, 


7-8, П., p. 537. 

ry, bookkeeping, and needle- 
tt of the men's syllabus. At 
, Latin and Greek were still 
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The Training Colleges between 1846 and 1856 

Much was hoped from the pupil teacher system which 
was to bring the first batch of Queen's Scholars into the 
training colleges in 1852 with attainments well in advance 
of what had been possible hitherto. These students, besides 
being skilled in vocal music, drawing and teaching, would 
have passed through “ап elementary course in religion, in 


English grammar and composition, in the history of their 
country, in arithmetic, algebra, mensuration, the rudiments 
of mechanics, in the art of land-surveying and levelling, 
in geography, and such elements of nautical astronomy as 

of the globes." Additional 


are comprised in the use 
accommodation was provided to meet the anticipated 
demand. The results, however, were disappointing. There 
was nothing like the rcadiness to enter the training colleges 
few students showed 


that had been expected. Moreover 
any willingness to stay more than 12 months. The colleges 


were thus involved in serious financial difficulties at the 
very time that the value of the work which they were doing 
was being more and more called in question. First their 
syllabuses were restricted so as to emphasise the study of 
the subjects that were taught in primary schools.! A com- 
mon examination was set to all colleges, and grants were 
made to encourage more efficient staffing. The Queen's 
Scholarship Examination was thrown open to all over 18 
years of age regardless of whether they had been 
apprenticed or not. Every inducement was made to get 
ex-pupil teachers to enter the colleges and to stay there at 
least two years. To begin with, the number of Queen's 
Scholars in any college was restricted to 25 per cent. of the 
total number taking courses of one year and upwards. This 
restriction was Now abolished. Efforts were made to induce 
training colleges to cease acting as secondary schools and to 
6.—Religious knowledge, arith- 
school management, reading, 


history, geography, drawing, 
Latin (these four in first 
5, English literature 
ar one of the follow- 


1Subjects of examination, 185 
metic, grammar and English language, 
spelling, penmanship, class teaching, 
music, geometry, mechanics, EE a i 

a ^ physical science, his! ner mathematic 
year Oy) Ra soc In the third ye: 


Lati п iñ second year only). he ro 
ing ы might ca taken in addition to religious knowledge, 


school management, уоса1 music and drawing, viz. mental science 
as applied to education, experimental science, higher mathematics, 
languages—Latin, Greek, German ог French, history, English 
literature. 
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bestow more attention on professional training. Such was 
the position in 1856. 


Temple's Report, 1856 


The Rev. Е. Temple's' Report on Church Training Col- 
leges for this year presents a masterly survey of the 
situation. The work in these institutions was characterised 
as generally good and steadily improving, and the limita- 
tion of the training college syllabus had been beneficial to 
both lecturers and students. The practice that had been 
instituted of testing the proficiency of the actual training by 
making second year students teach before an inspector, had 
had the result of checking undue attention to academic 
subjects. Various changes were, however, still necessary. 
Far too much of the training consisted in acquiring facility 
in giving oral lessons, and no other type of lesson was ever 
presented at a training college inspection. This was 
a mistake, seeing that the business of the schoolmaster was 
"not so much to teach as to make the children learn." 
Equal attention ought to be given to the other activities that 
enter into school work, not only as far as different types of 
lessons were concerned but with regard to the general 
management and organisation of the school. Again, every 
training college needed to have associated with it two types 
of school, one a demonstration school in the 


highest sense 
of the term under specially skilled teachers, where students 
went not to teach but to study, where they went with 


definite questions in mind and sought for an answer to 
them. The other was a practising school, where they might 
endeavour to put into practice what they had learnt both 
in lectures, by reading and by observation. 

Moreover, far more attention needed to be given to 
presenting students with good models of teaching by the 
training college staff. No member had a right on such a 
staff who was not himself a. good teacher, and each lecturer 
ought to be made responsible for the special method of 
his own subject; in all his lecturing he ought to have in 
view the special needs of training college students. So 
far as lectures on teaching were concerned, the great need 


1 Afterwards Headmaster of R 


ugby, Bist f Exeter, Bisl f 
London, and Archbishop of Cant eee сурер 


erbury. 


ж нин 
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of the day was simplicity, the abandonment of abstract 
verbiage that meant nothing to anybody, and a real deter- 
mination to come down and study the problems that 
actually confronted the teacher. Lecturers required a far 
better preparation for their work. He would have them 
study the science and history of education and the systems 
and methods of teaching, but he was sceptical of the value 
of contemporary psychology. “Mental Science is in 
general too abstract, too removed from all practical appli- 
cations to be of much real value to a normal master." 
Indeed he would altogether discourage the study of psy- 
chology by training college students. The position is 
incongruous, but few will deny that psychology is better 
left alone than taught badly. 

Finaly, he altogether dissociated himself from any 
attempt to relax the standard of the certificate examina- 
tions, on the ground that, in spite of apparent exceptions, 
an ill-informed, ill-educated person can never make a good 


teacher. 
The Superiority of Trained over Untrained Teachers 

By 1860 the training college system was in full working 
order, and some 34 colleges were providing accommoda- 
tion for 2,388 students, an increase of 18 colleges and 1,397 
places in ten years. On all hands the superiority of the 


trained over the untrained teacher was admitted. “Аза 
class they are marked, men and women, by a quickness of 
ear and eye, а quiet energy, а facility of command, anda 
patient self-control, which, with rare exceptions, are not 
observed in the private instructors of the poor"? This 
commendation was borne out by results. Taking the 686 
schools in one inspectorial district, 470 under trained and 
215 under untrained teachers, and dividing them into good, 
fair and inferior, it was found that of the former 24 per 
cent. were good, 49 Ре cent. fair, 27 pet cent. inferior; 
of the latter, 3 per cent. were good, 39 per cent. fair, 58 


per cent. inferior.’ 
s in 1861 was 13,871. 


1 The number of pupil teacher: 
? Newcastle Commission Report, р. 151- 
3 Newcastle Commission Report, p. 149- 
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The Pupil Teacher System at Work 
Much of the credit for this was given to the pupil teacher 
system. The reports of inspectors speak highly of the 
pupil teachers. Matthew Arnold refers to them as the 
“© sinews of English primary instruction." In ordinary 
power of class management they were often superior to the 
older type of teacher, but the system was open to criticism. 
It was being used as a means of cheap staffing. To prevent 
this, in 1859 the number of apprentices allowed was one 
to every 40 children, and a maximum of four under any 
one master or mistress. There was also the objection that 
the pupil teachers had too heavy a day. Some 5} hours 
were given to teaching, half an hour to looking after books 
and apparatus, Ij hours to lessons, and whatever time 
remained was available for private study. The result was 
that not uncommonly a great accumulation of facts would 
be found, allied to a low degree of mental culture and 
general intelligence.! This had an inevitable effect on the 
value of their work as teachers. They are described as 
being often ''too pedantic, too mechanical, and too much lost 
in routine," Their teaching was apt to be “ meagre, dry, 
and empty,’’ or it would go to the opposite extreme of 
'* presumption and ostentation.’’ However well they might 
“manage ’ their classes, there was little of the elements 


к that make for real discipline and for inciting to 
earn. 


The Influence of the Revised Code 


Important changes affecting both teachers and training 
colleges were introduced by the Revised Code. Mr. Lowe 
had denied that there was such a thing as a science of 
education. Building grants to training colleges ceased, and 
a new and narrower curriculum was imposed. It was in 
fact an elementary school syllabus magnified and made 
more difficult? The same syllabus was retained for pupil 
teachers. Students were then kept grinding at the same 
Án reca Веро 1852, quoted in the Newcastle 


* It comprised for men religious knowledge, arithmetic, reading, 
spelling, penmanship, history, geography, geometry, political 
economy, music, and drawing. For women, sewing and cutting 
out and domestic science took 


tH -O : 
geometry, and algebra. he place of political economy, 
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each very limited in range, for seven or eight 
years. Anything more deadening it is difficult о 
imagine. A premium was immediately set on memorisin 
The most trivial details were attended to and learnt wr 
anything calculated to broaden the outlook and to increase 
the cultivation of the individual was conspicuously absent 


subjects, 


A Falling off in the number of Pupil Teachers 

For the old agreement between the master and apprentice 
was substituted one between pupil teacher and managers 
Instead of continuing to pay the salaries of pupil teachers, 
the Committee of Council made a grant to the managers, 
who were left to make what terms they liked with the pupil 
teachers. Under the old conditions salaries had averaged 
£15, now they averaged £13 95. for boys and £12 155. for 
This, combined with the withdrawal of direct pay- 
cated teachers, had the effect of making 
hing less attractive. By 1866 the number 
had fallen to 8,866, a drop of more than 
dard of the Queen’s Scholarship 


examination had to be lowered. At the same time there 
was a fall in the staffing of schools. The ideal had been 
one pupil teacher or an equivalent adult teacher for every 
25 scholars. In 1861 the ratio was 1 to 36, by 1866 it had 
fallen to І in 54. d shortage of teachers in- 


duced the Governme apitation grant to 
encourage better staffing, vere paid on 
the results of the scholarship and cer 
By 1868 the number of pupil teach 

у 1870 was 14,621." 


girls. 
ments to certifi 
elementary teac 
of pupil teachers 
one-third,’ and the stan 


thousand, and b 
Doubts about the Pupil Teacher System 

The history of the next 20 years may be conveniently 
summarised round the Report of the Cross Commission. 
The coming of the School Boards had done something to 
restore for the time being the attractiveness of the elemen- 
tary teaching profession. Various attempts were made to 
improve the pupil teacher system. The system of examina- 
tion grants Was revised, the age of apprenticeship was 


1 See ante, pp- 37374: 
2 Between 1860 and 187° then 
stationary and the total accommo 


colleges remained 


umber of training 
ed by about 100. 


dation only increas 
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raised from 13 to 14, and efforts were made to attract a 
somewhat different type of pupil teacher by relaxing the 
number of years of apprenticeship for those who had 
attained a higher standard of education. The signs were 
unmistakable that the pupil teacher system had begun to 
raise exactly the same kind of doubts in the minds of many 
observers as the old monitorial system that it had replaced. 
Much of this was undoubtedly due to the steady rise in 
the educational standard together with the competition 
of the assistant teacher. The assistant teacher was an out- 
come of the pupil teacher system. Не was generally an 
old ex-pupil teacher, who might or might not be certifi- 
cated, and was obviously a more useful and efficient 
member of a school staff. In other words, a higher ideal 
of what the staff of an elementary school ought to be was 
developing in the country. One result of this was seen in 


the demand that first-year pupil teachers should not be 
counted on school staffs at all. 


The Rise of Pupil Teachers’ Centres 


At the same time it was realised that the plan of making 


a head teacher responsible for the academic education of 
the apprentice was unwise, in that it presupposed qualifi- 
cations that only the ex 


ceptional teacher could be expected 
to possess. The result of this feeling was seen in the move- 
ment for Pupil Teachers’ Centres that began about 1875. 
Owing to various causes they did not come into being 
until 188т. Further advance was made in 1884, when pupil 
teachers were not Tequired to teach more than half time, 


and might attend classes for general instruction at pupil 
teachers’ centres du 


j ring the day, instead of as hitherto 
during the evening. The system was one that was particu- 
larly suited to large centres of population, and it spread 
rapidly to all parts of the country. It was the object of 
much conflicting opinion, Many saw in it the germs of a 
teformed pupil teacher system. Others, among them some 
ERE best elementary school teachers, conscious of the 
WE. RN aen in their pupil teachers, were 


ge. Looking back, it is hardly possible 


to doubt that the establishment of Centres was a tacit 
admission of the bre. 


akd E 
system. own of the old pupil teacher 


——— 
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Divergent Views of the Cross Commissioners 

The Report of the Cross Commission (1888) shows a 
marked divergence of opinion with regard to pupil teachers, 
and affords additional evidence that the system was being 
rapidly outgrown. The Commissioners were unanimous 
as to the value of central classes, and the majority con- 
curred with the senior inspectors of the Education Depart- 
ment that there was no ‘‘ equally trustworthy source from 
which an adequate supply of teachers ” was likely to be 
forthcoming, and with modifications for the improvement 
of their education the apprenticeship of pupil teachers 
ought to be upheld. On the other hand, the minority were 
of opinion that the pupil teacher system was the weakest 
part of the educational machinery, and that fhe best 
security for good teachers would be a prolonged period of 
preliminary education. '' The complaint is general that 
the pupil teachers teach badly, and are badly taught, . . - 
and the remarkable thing is that the witnesses, while com- 
plaining generally of the backwardness and ignorance of 
pupil teachers, lay special stress on their inability to teach 
and on their ignorance of school management.” They 
emphasised their argument by pointing out the crude and 
unprepared state in which students entered training 
colleges. The Centre system was а palliative so long as 
the hours during which pupil teachers were required to 
teach were diminished, but it could not be regarded as à 
final arrangement. The result of the Report was to put the 
pupil teacher system on its trial. 
The Shortage of Training College Accommodation 

Meantime momentous developments affecting the future 
of training colleges were taking place. The importance of 
training was being more and more recognised. For some 
years previous to 1888 the number of persons admitted as 
pupil teachers varied from 8,000 to 9,000 per annum, and 
about 6,000 completed their apprenticeship each year. 
Theoretically al assed in the first or second 


1 those who р 
class of the Queen’s Scholarship examination were eligible 
to enter a training college, and the colleges who were free 
to do so usually chose those who were highest on the list. 
In 1888 there was training college accommodation for about - 
1,600 students per annum. In the same year over 2,800 
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; igi their place on the scholarship list for 
лы Wes thui à considerable shortage of 
accommodation, although there were nine more colleges in 
existence than in 1870.! The situation was further compli- 
cated owing to the fact that the majority of the colleges 
belonged to the Church of England, and only eight Were 
undenominational. Of these, six belonged to the British 
and Foreign Society.? 


The Growing Liberality of Training College Curricula 

With such a choice of material it would have been sur- 
prising if the training colleges at this time had not bean 
doing good work. They had to a great extent outgrown 
the warping influence of the restricted curriculum that was 
imposed in 1862. Since 1870 it had been possible for 
students to enter for various science subjects under the 
Science and Art Department. Extra grants were earned 
in this Way, and additional marks were awarded in the 
certificate examination, The effect had been to give a 
somewhat undue importance to certain science subjects in 
the colleges. Later languages and political economy also 


found a place, and these together with science were allowed 
as alternative subjects in 


latitude that had resulted 


University influence, 


Criticism of the Training Colleges 
In spite of these Tesults a good deal of criticism was 
directed against the colleges on various grounds. The 


= Allowance must of course be made for those who had no intention 
of entering a training college. 


2 The data of the forty-three colleges were as fol lows :— 


Colleges Accommodation Students 
Church of England d 2,232, i.e. 66:3 per cent, 2,210 
Undenominational 2 ISI , 455 " 147 
Undenominational 
Brit. & For. Soc. 6 517 , 153 А 515 
Wesleyan 2 240 , 71 E 22 
Roman Catholic 3 238 6-7 p 173 
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working hours were too long,? too much was done for tl 
students, many of the colleges were very ill-equipped 2 
science teaching, and staffs were too largely recruited from 
old students, with the result that there tended to be a 
certain narrowness about the work, and a general want of 
vision. The minority report of the Cross Commission 
suggested that what the colleges as a whole needed was 
'* not a more extensive curriculum, but a more thorough 
and intellectual study of the matters included in the 
curriculum; lecturers who shall combine a wide knowledge 
of their subject with the technical ability in handling 
classes." Moreover more variety both in type of student 
and of training college was required. 

What the colleges at this period were like as viewed from 
within may be gathered from the following extracts. 
Speaking of women's colleges in 1886 Sir Joshua Fitch 

hing staff of the colleges consists very 


reported: ‘‘ The teac 
largely of certificated governesses selected on the ground 


of their success as college students or as mistresses of 
schools, but with necessarily limited reading and intellec- 
tual experience, and often with salaries inferior to those of 
the mistresses in Board Schools. The teaching, therefore, 

ly careful and conscien- 


though for the most part extreme 
tious, is often sadly lacking in breadth and vigour.’’ 


The following is a. description by an old student ofa 
London college for men in 1875. It must not, however, 
be regarded as applicable in detail to all:— 

«|. during the seventies, the students, about 130 in number, 
had no place for recreation worthy of the name, no library and 
reading-room; по pictures appeared on the walls of the dingy 
class-rooms, and there were no facilities for sitting out of doors or 


meeting in the open air. К; 
The paved yard of irregular shape, surrounded by forbidding 
dinary drill exercises taken 


walls, was all too small even for the or 
once a week, in two sections; whilst the small and badly-equipped 


gymnasium could only be used by a few men ata time—the en- 
thusiasts in boxing and Indian club exercises. In short, it may be 
said that the College authorities made practically no provision for 


physical exercises and games. 
in 1887 the seniors had 324 hours’ 


1 At Battersea, for example, j 
lass work per week, and 22 hours' private study. 
25 


lectures and c 
H. E. E. 
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Recreation took the form mainly of walking through the neigh- 
bouring streets for an hour before dinner and half-an-hour before tea. 


The ordinary class-rooms were used for recreative reading after 
class hours, and few men could find a comfortable place in which 
to sit, and in winter the fires could be approached by only a small 
section of those who needed warmth and brightness. Magazines 
and newspapers were purchased by the students from funds sub- 
scribed by them and handed to a committee of their fellow students, 
duly elected to perform the necessary duties. 

Similarly, concerts and debates 
these (all of them interesting, 
intervals after the classes we: 
superintendent took a person 
men were encouraged by hi: 
principal class-room—* Th 

The men sle 


were organised by the men, and 
some ennobling) took place at regular 
re closed for the day. The resident 
al interest in these meetings, and the 
з presence and commendation. The 
е Theatre '——was used on such occasions. 
pt in cubicles, separated by wooden partitions Some 
6 feet high, arranged in long rows down the corridor ‘ landings. 
The rooms were plainly furnished, but scrupulously clean. No real 
Privacy was possible; and during the winter the bedrooms were 
subjected to draughts 


ainst the denominational 
training colleges, but the 

did not see their way to 
Tecommend that these should be thrown open to all and 
ause. Instead they recom- 
uld be undertaken in the 


mn uggested that the ordinary 
ining college shi 


ial colleges and a third 


1 See Report of Board of Education, 1912-13. 
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year of training was sanctioned. To begin wi 

number of day students for the whole country ERR 
to 200, but this restriction was removed in 189r. From this 
time the University system developed steadily. By тооз 
there were seventeen Day Training Colleges with accom- 
modation for 2,000 students. То begin with only a 
proportion of the students entered upon full degree courses 
Several important results followed. The degree antl 
sessional examinations in academic subjects held by the 
Universities and University Colleges were accepted instead 
of the certificate examination. The variety of curriculum 
and examination this allowed was in part extended to resi- 
dential colleges, and students reading for degrees were 
admitted under similar conditions to the Day Training 
Colleges, and worked side by side with those reading for 
the ordinary certificate examination. The effect of this 
multiplication of syllabuses and examining bodies was the 
abolition in 1903 of the traditional three grade classification 
of outgoing teachers and the publication of a single class 
list. At the same time the competition of the Day Training 
Colleges had a beneficial effect in improving the staffing of 


the older colleges. 


The Pupil Teacher System on Trial 

During this period the pupil teacher system was the 
object of much attention. Special steps were taken to 
improve the general level of educational efficiency of the 
apprentice. Between 1896 and 1898 a Departmental Com- 
mittee made a careful investigation of the whole system. 
They reported that the time was ripe for a considerable 
advance, and though the pupil teacher system was the 
main, it was not the only, nor indeed, ultimately, the 
cheapest source of supplying teachers for primary schools. 
** We wish to record as emphatically as possible . . . our 
conviction that the too frequent practice of committing the 
whole of the training and teaching of classes to immature 
and uneducated young persons is economically wasteful 
and educationally unsatisfactory, and even dangerous to 
the teachers and the taught in equal measure. We do not, 
however, wish to see at present the entire abolition of a 
system which ensures an early acquaintance with the 
process of teaching, and we have felt ourselves bound to 
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i established place which an existing institution 
De UIS itself." Wevarthalese they believed that the 
efficiency of the profession would be raised by recruiting 
more and more from those who had passed through 
а secondary school, and they were of opinion that Pupil 
Teacher Centres should approximate more nearly to the 
spirit of secondary schools by abandoning the ‘ class 
ideal, and giving more attention to cultivating a social an 
corporate life, by strengthening their staffs and striving to 
give a liberal education. Pressure of circumstances had 
compelled many to be little more than “ cramming 
institutions. The Committee looked forward to the ultimate 
conversion of the best of these Centres into real secondary 
Schools. They made various suggestions for liberalising 
the pupil teacher examinations, and urged that the age of 


apprenticeship should be raised to fifteen, and ultimately 
to sixteen years of age. 


Pupil Teachers and Secondary Schools 
Effect was 
by allowin, 


(1902). At the sam 
given to improvin 
work the School B 
Borough Councils c 
efforts of the Borou 
led to the establish 


oards and the County and County 
o-operated. At Scarborough the joint 
gh Council and the School Board had 


The Bursar and Student Teacher 


Provision for the training and instruction of teachers, 
including pupil teachers, became part of the work of higher 
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education under the Education Act 1902. In the following 
year separate regulations were published governing the 
instruction and training of pupil teachers and students in 
training colleges. The aim of the regulations was to secure 
for pupil teachers more complete and continuous education 
than had hitherto been customary, and to make their 
. period of service in the elementary school a time of proba- 
tion and training under proper supervision. 

This marked the break up of the old pupil teacher system. 
'The new system was at work by 1907. No one could now 
become a pupil teacher under 16 years of age, or 15 in 
rural districts, and apprenticeship was limited to two years. 
Pupil teachers could not spend more than half their time in 
an elementary school. The remainder had to be spent in 
receiving instruction in a recognised pupil teacher centre. 
Special grants were paid on behalf of approved centres or 
of preparatory classes for pupils between the ages of 14 
and 16. Centres might be attached to secondary schools or 
with the consent of the Board of Education to higher 
elementary schools or they might be established separately. 
Any boy or girl who had been three years in a secondary 
school and signified his intention of becoming a teacher 
might, at the age of 16, claim a bursary for a year. At the 
close of this year, provided he passed the necessary qualify- 

ight enter а training college 


ing examination, he mi 
straightway or serve for one year as a student teacher, 


teaching half time.* 
the Number of Intending Teachers 


ffect of increasing the general 
training colleges, but reduced 


A. Decline in 
These changes had the e 


efficiency of students entering 
automatically the numbers entering the profession. Various 


causes contributed to this and operated differently in 
different districts. The Act of 1902 had imposed no express 
obligation on local education authorities to train teachers, 
and some authorities made little or no attempt to recruit 
them, or to provide the necessary facilities for carrying 


them through the preliminary stages of the profession. The 


1 7 on the History and Prospects of the Pupil Teacher 
S Moti of the Board of Education, 1902-3, etc. 
Board of Éducation pamphlet, How to become а Teacher in а Public 


Elementary School, 1907. 
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supply of secondary school accommodation generally was 
quite inadequate to serve as a recruiting ground, and non- 
progressive authorities were disinclined to incur the expense 
of opening new secondary schools or pupil teacher centres. 
Hitherto the country districts had provided considerable 
numbers of teachers. This supply was now cut off in many 
агеаѕ.1 

The emoluments offered by the teaching service were not 
attractive, the prospects of promotion grew less as the 
number of trained teachers increased, training was becom- 
ing more expensive, trade was good and the extension of 
facilities for obtaining a Secondary school education had 
made it possible for a considerable number who otherwise 
would have entered the teaching profession to avail them- 
selves of openings in other walks of life. Others, in 
the absence of an adequate system of maintenance grants, 
were unable to remain as non-wage-earners to 16 years of 
age. The serious deficiency of intending teachers which 


had to be faced after 1908 was without parallel even under 
the Revised Code. 


T system, accompanied by generous 
Encouragement was also 


mpressed on local authorities the 
ng the annual wastage of teachers in 


steps to secure entrants sufficient to 
was calculated 


р ine ij e 
the teaching Duel iE n the number of entrants to 


*In 1904-5, 2,141 pupil t i isti 
profession. Tn zoit-ra the тишет В, rts districts entered the 


? See Report of the Board of Education 1919-20, 


н 
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and uncertificated teachers in public elementary schools i 

England and Wales was about 150,000. On a 6 per cd 
basis the number of candidates who should enter the teach- 
ing profession each year merely to replace wastage was 
9,000. In 1918 the total entrants amounted to 6,088. For 
some years approximately 1,500 teachers had entered the 
profession without having been recognised as bursars, pupil 
teachers, or student teachers. Allowing for this o was 
an estimated shortage of something like 1,500 entrants a 
year. The shortage appeared the more serious in view of 
losses sustained during the War from death and through 


the competition of other callings. 


Estimated Needs of the Profession 

The difficulties of the situation were further accentuated 
by the Education Act 1918. The abolition of exemption 
{тот school attendance under 14 years of age, the en- 
couragement offered to children to remain in school after 
their fourteenth birthday, the inevitable reduction in the 
size of classes, particularly in central schools and in the 
upper part of elementary schools, the provision of qualified 
teachers for practical instruction, and the steady replace- 
ment of supplementary teachers called for an increase in 


the number of teachers employed. 

The Board of Education estimated that the raising of 
the school leaving age would necessitate the employment 
of some 5,000 additional teachers. A very large number 
of teachers would also be needed for continuation schools. 
Others would be required for secondary schools, nursery 
schools, and the like. Having regard to all the circum- 
stances it was calculated that the full operation of the 
Education Act 1918 would require a yearly entrance of 
some 15,000 teachers, ог roughly, double the number 
entering the profession in 1918. . 

Later experience showed that the estimate of wastage had 
been placed too high.* The War had brought back into 
the schools large numbers of married women who, in view 
of the Superannuation Act 1018, were anxious to qualify 
for pensions. Moreover the rate of development was much 
repr sper cont Comites The Trai 


See Report of the 
for Sube Elementary Schools, p. 29- 


eliable estimate. 
ning of Teachers 
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slower than had been anticipated. Reduced classes meant 
additional accommodation, and building was very costly. 
The economy campaign which began to make itself felt in 
1921 not only led to an indefinite postponement of con- 
tinuation schools, but resulted in an actual reduction in 
the number of teachers employed. Further reduction 
resulted from the decline in school attendance, the outcome 
of the diminished birth-rate during the War. 

The Education Act 1918 required local authorities to 
make due provision for the supply and the training of 
teachers. In view of urgent representations by the Board 
of Education in 1919 special steps were taken to increase 
the number of recruits entering the profession. This 
resulted in a marked increase in the number of entrants 
and contributed to the over-supply of teachers which was 
found a few years later. A considerable number of local 
authorities dispensed with the services of married women 
who had other means of Support, and required women 
teachers in future to resign their appointments on marriage. 
How to adjust the supply of intending teachers to the actual 
needs of the schools for trained teachers five or seven years 
later is a problem which affords no easy solution. Con- 
tinuity of policy on the part of central and local authorities 


is essential and a careful Watch over the situation needs to 
be kept by some responsible body. 


Disappearance of Bursars 


In 1921 the Board of Education decided to withdraw the 
special grant which had been made on behalf of bursars 
т to treat special assistance to intending teachers as part 
of the ordinary expenditure of local authorities on scholar- 
Ships and maintenance grants. The bursar thus 


disappeared аз a se E s d 
parate entity. n 
teachers now include y. The return of intending 


only. d pupil teachers and student teachers 


The Rise of Municipal Training Colleges 

25. pan uy Act 1902 led to a considerable expansion 
of the facilities for training teachers. Local authorities 
were empowered to establish training colleges at the expense 
of the rates. The need for such a development had long 
been recognised. The Act of 1870 had greatly increased 


ne 


— —— — 
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the number of elementary schools without providing any 
corresponding increase in the means for supplying trained 
teachers." Some relief was afforded by the opening of 
University Day Training Colleges in 1890, but in spite of 
this the annual output of trained teachers was only 2,791 
while the average attendance had risen to 5,030,219. d 
In order to encourage local authorities to spend public 
money on the training of teachers, the Board of Education 
offered to contribute three-fourths of the cost of buildings. 
Several new denominational colleges were also established. 
The result of these developments was to double the output 
of trained teachers between 1900 and 1913. In 1913-14 
nearly 12,000 students were attending training colleges. 
Three years later, owing to the withdrawal of men on 
active service, the number was reduced to about 9,000. 
Roughly about one-third of the training colleges were 
closed, some buildings being taken over for use as military 


hospitals. 


Training College Facilities after the War 

At the close of the War special facilities were granted by 
the Board of Education to ex-service men to enter the 
Universities, training colleges, and other institutions for 
higher education in order to equip themselves for civil life 
or for entering the teaching profession. Training colleges, 
temporarily closed, re-opened, and a considerable expan- 
sion took place in the number of students undergoing 
courses of training. This expansion was greatest in the case 
of University Training Departments. In 1919-20 over 
13,500 students were training for the teaching profession. 

Further facilities were provided for training ex-service 
men in five colleges opened by the Ministry of Labour. 
These colleges trained two classes of ex-service men, those 
who were prevented by d 


isabilities incurred on active ser- 
vice from resuming their former occupations and men who 
through service with 


the forces had received no proper 
apprenticeship to a skilled occupation. 


The candidates 
were selected after interview a5 being likely in view of their 
previous education and experience, their personality and 
schools in England 


nce in inspected 
lleges .could admit 


age attenda isp 
the training CO 


1 Та 1872 the avera " 
and Wales was 1,336,158 ап 
some 1,500 students а year- 
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interest in boys, to make useful teachers either of handicraft 
or the general subjects of the curriculum. They followed 
an intensive course of training extending over 75 weeks.' 


Remodelled Training College Courses 


In 1904 the Training College Regulations were issued for 
the first time apart from the Code, and the Board of Educa- 
tion adopted a new attitude towards the colleges. In the 
first place it assumed control over appointments to the 
staffs, and in the second the general curriculum was 
temodelled on more generous lines. English, history and 
geography, elementary mathematics and elementary science 
Were compulsory, but alternative schemes now took the 
place of a uniform Syllabus." A comprehensive list of 
optional subjects was also included to provide opportunities 
for specialisation and more care was shown in allowing 
Students to enter for degrees. Physical training and 
hygiene assumed a new importance. Colleges might with- 
draw their students from the Board’s examinations provided 


the alternative examination, the syllabuses and the staffing 
were approved. 


ere taking place in the schools 
in crafts and considerable 


vidual difference { 
елаган 9: pupils, and should see 
ef Be PN theory in its Proper relationship to a philosophy 


depot of the Board of Education, 1922-23, pp. 128, seq. 
In 1913 geography ranked as а subject apart from history. 
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Broadly speaking, those interested in the training of 
teachers fell into two camps. Those who regarded teaching 
as a liberal profession were anxious to break down te 
barriers which separated one grade of teacher from another. 
They looked forward to a time when admission to the 
profession would be as strictly defined as in law or medicine, 
and held that the fully qualified teacher should be a person 
of graduate standing who had completed a course of post- 
graduate work in training as a teacher. To these, residence 
at a University or study in some institution of university 
standing was a sine qua non. 

Others, while realising the importance of high academic 
standing, had a less ambitious aim. In their opinion the 
lower grades of the teaching service did not necessitate very 
high academic and professional attainments. In any case 
work of this character was unlikely to attract teachers with 
such qualifications. The need was for men and women of 
sound general education who were good practical teachers 
rather than specialists. The one party would thrust the 
whole responsibility for training teachers on the Univer- 
sities. The other would develop and improve the existing 


two-year training colleges. 


The Lengthening College Course 

The University Training Departments which began with 
two-year courses in which academic studies were continued 
alongside a course of professional training soon developed 


three-year courses with education as an integral part of a 
University degree. Complaints of over pressure in Univer- 


sity Day Training Colleges led gradually to an extension 
of the period spent at the University and the complete 
severance of academi 1 work. Students 
were free during their first three years to devote practically 
the whole of their attention to reading for a degree, giving 
their fourth year to а study of educational theory and 
practice and to teaching under supervision 1n school. 
elopments took place in the two-year 


Corresponding dev 
xs s ding of the students rose 


colleges. AS the academic stan з 
and their familiarity with practical teaching decreased, the 
colleges tended to give more time to purely professional, 
subjects and 


concentrate on a limited number of subjects of 
general educa 


c and professiona 


tion, which they carried to a more advanced 
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stage. А number gradually developed three-year courses 
for those who were qualified to take a degree or provided 
in the third year an advanced course in some branch of 
instruction. In 1920 a few colleges were allowed to admit 
four-year students who might spend the first three years 
attached to a recognised institution of University standing 
working for a degree, and the fourth year following a 
course of professional training in the training college. 


Specialisation 


omen's colleges had specialised 
ant and junior work. The 


In two-year colleges the course of 
had to include a study of the Princi 
Teaching, Hygiene, 


J e Training 
together with Drawing and Handw 


ork so far as these were 
illustrating lessons, In 


craft and Gardening, Mi 
Students E - 


at least т 
taken in the seco ini i 
" or other: 
eeks might suffice 2 егѕ a minimum of six 


= Approximately half the time of i 
was devoted to professional Work. зе fate. two-year course 


* Regulations for the Training of Teachers, 1922, 
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During school practice they should i i 
1 c give special attenti 
to their advanced subject, but in addition еу А 
expected to study the methods of teaching Engli 
p Ў а 5һ а 
Arithmetic. GR 
In order to meet the increased need for teachers with 
special qualifications in handicraft a special training 
department was opened in I9I9 in connection with the 
Shoreditch Technical Institute. 


The Preliminary Training of Teachers 

A good deal of dissatisfaction and much difference of 
opinion centred round 'the question of the preliminary 
training of pupil teachers and student teachers. The system 
admittedly failed to give the sound training in class 
management, which was its primary object, owing to 
indifferent oversight in the elementary schools. The value 
of the training in no way compensated for the loss which 
the young teacher sustained through the serious interrup- 
tion in his course of general education. The ground lost 
had to be made up when the student entered college, and 
it often proved an insuperable obstacle to taking a degree. 
With the development of advanced courses in secondary 
schools there was an increasing tendency in many quarters 
to encourage whole time attendance at school, and to limit 
practice in teaching to a short period immediately before 
entering the training colleges. 

A good deal of valuable experience 
was gained by these young people as 
in other ways. They had, however, 
testing their liking for the life work the 
to undertake. The growing tendency of students to 
college without previous teaching experience made the 
problem of the practical training of the students during 
their college course extremely difficult. The time actually 


given to teaching practice varied from six weeks to three 
previous experience, а period 


months according to e 
altogether too short to produce а high standard of crafts- 


manship. 
The Practical Training of Teachers 
dealing with the situation have been 


methods of e 
MURAT One would make the first year after leaving 


in managing others 
school prefects and 
little opportunity of 
y were proposing 
enter : 
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college а probationary period spent partly in teaching 
under supervision in specially selected schools—a course 
favoured by the Board of Education,’ which has always 
regarded the year as being of a probationary character. 
The other plan, which would gravely prejudice the future 
academic standing of the teacher if applied indiscriminately, 
would make a probationary period of teaching under super- 
vision before entering college a sine qua non. The problem 
does not concern the certificated teacher only. Some form 
of training followed by a certificate to teach has become 
essential for the uncertificated teacher who has obtained 
entry to the profession solely on the ground of holding a 
minimum academic qualification and has rarely received 
any instruction in the principles of the craft. A properly 
devised period of training for intending teachers from 17 
to 18 years of age, would, it has been contended, meet the 
needs of the new class of teachers who would replace the 
existing uncertificated teacher 2 

It is one of the problems of the future to devise a satis- 
factory means of training and grading teachers. The need 
of training does not end, however, with the acquisition of 
а certificate of fitness to teach. The popularity of Summer 
Schools and short courses such as those arranged by the 
Board of Education, local authorities, and associations of 
teachers, expresses.a need which some progressive authori- 
ties have endeavoured to meet by the provision of refresher 
courses for teachers during term time. 
expenditure has brought a greater return, not only in 


increased efficiency, but in the development of a healthy 
professional spirit. 


The Need for a Variety of Facilities for Training 


In order to make the professional training more real and 
to give wider opportunites for practice, the Code in 1904 
required all elementary schools in receipt of grants to give 
facilities for the practical training of students. Demonstra- 
tion schools specially staffed and equipped and schools for 

1 бее Report of the Board 


of Education, 1919-20. This policy 
was endorsed by the Departmental Committee on the Training of 
Teachers, 1925. 


2 Report of the Departmental Committee on th EA 
for Public Elementary Schools, 1925. " the Training of Teachers 
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practice are both necessary, as was pointed out by Dr. 
Temple’s Report of 1856. А high standard of practical 
cannot be obtained without the closest co-operation 
of training colleges, local education authorities, and 
associations of teachers working together with a common 
aim and purpose and with a full sense of their mutual 
responsibilities. 

А grave danger to educational 
academic outlook of many secondary schools, fostered by 
chool leaving examinations, which unless care- 
fully watched, tend almost inevitably to have a bias in the 
direction of prescribed University courses. In the same 
way the more a training college approximates to а univer- 
sity standard the greater is the danger of passing all 
students along well-defined routes instead of encouraging 
those with particular capabilities to develop them and to 
specialise in the various arts and practical subjects. The 
danger is avoided once a variety of institutions of high 
standing in art, music, crafts, etc., are utilised in connec- 


tion with the training of teachers. 


training 


progress lies in the 


a system of s 


The War and College Finance 


Training colleges as а body experienced serious financial 
difficulties after the War owing to the increased cost of 
salaries and the expense of maintenance. In 1919 the 
Board of Education was compelled to give additional 
monetary assistance. The tuition grant of £20 was in- 
creased by an additional sum not exceeding 50 per cent. 
for men and 40 per cent. for women. Additional main- 
tenance grants not exceeding 50 per cent. were also made, 


subject to reconsideration on any material change in the 
cost of living. The fees paid by students had increased 
In view of the improved prospects 


ially since 1914- 
ichs scient it was felt that students might 
contribute a greater proportion of the cost of their training, 
and every encouragement should be given gradually to 
make the training course much more self-supporting. 
Colleges 

of the new system of grants to 
the Education Act 
finance of county 


The Finance of Municipal 

Owing to the operation 
local education authorities set up by 
1918, difficulties arose with regard to the 
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and municipal training colleges. Authorities now received 
a. grant at the rate of 50 per cent. of their total net expen- 
diture. They were thus precluded from receiving a larger 
percentage of aid in respect of expenditure on their train- 
ing colleges, although they were training considerable 
numbers of students drawn from other areas. 

As a result of representations from the local education 
authorities concerned, the Board of Education suggested 
that the net cost of training students attending a college 
from outside the area, should not fall on the local education 
authority maintaining the college, but should be divided 
between the Board of Education and the local education 
authority from whose area the students might come. dn 
default of a general agreement a number of local education 
authorities providing colleges increased their fees to 
students from outside to Such an amount as would cover 
the whole net cost of the training. This policy reacted 
hardly on the poorer candidates, as they received in general 
no assistance from their own authorities. The situation 
was met temporarily by means of Special grants to local 
education authorities in respect of training college work.! 


The Departmental Committee on the Training of Teachers 
The time was ripe for a review of the whole system of 
training teachers. In 1923 a Departmental Committee was 
appointed under the chairmanship of Lord Burnham “ to 
review the arrangements for the training of teachers for 
public elementary schools and to consider what changes, 
if any, in the organisation and finance of the existing system 
are desirable in order that a Supply of well-qualified 
teachers adjustable to the demands of the schools may be 
secured, re the economy of public 
the attractions offered to young persons by the 
i ith other professions and 


1 А comprehensive Survey of the training of is gi in 
Т anneo 5 g teachers is given i 


England and Wales, Lance С. E. Jones. 
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шаш ps abolished, though a system of rural pupil teacher- 
5 ip might for the present be allowed to continue. After 
passing the General Schools Examination intending dh 
should be encouraged to continue their studies at the 
secondary school for at least a year instead of interruptin 
their general education to gain experience in acting 
before entering a training college. Pupil teachership aan 
student teachership should in fact be discouraged. 

For the time being, the attractions of the teaching 
profession would not in themselves be likely to ensure an 
adequate recruitment of teachers. For pupils under 16 
years of age the ordinary scholarship provision should be 
sufficient. For pupils between 16 and 18 years of age 
definite assistance would still be required for intending 
teachers. Any payments should, however, take the form 
of maintenance allowances and not of salaries. The train- 
ing college course should generally extend over a period of 
two years for non-degree students and four years for degree 
students. Fora long time to come the ideal of all teachers 


reaching graduate standing appeared impracticable. 
Nevertheless the Board of Education should contemplate 
the ultimate recognition of none but trained certificated 
teachers. As a first step in this direction supplementary 
teachers should cease to be appointed, and uncertificated 

h an approved 


teachers should be required not only to reac 
undergo às à condition of 


academic standard but to 
recognition a short course of professional study and train- 
ing. А recommendation that the Acting Teachers’ exami- 
nation should be abolished was immediately accepted by 
the Board of Education. 
The Committee further recommended that the staffs of 
training colleges should themselves have been trained and 
have had experience of elementary school work. A higher 
scale of salaries was necessary in order to attract men and 
women of wide and varied experience. 
With regard to the finance of training colleges the Com- 


mittee recommended a system of loans to students by the 
the fixing of minimum fees 


local education authorities, 
students and an increase of grant to four-year 
They also advocated a uni- 


charged to 
students in their fourth year. Iso : 
whether maintained by a local 


form grant to colleges 
education authority or not, the extra cost to the Exchequer 
26 


н. Е. Е. 
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being recovered from authorities which had no college of 
their own. 

Other recommendations dealt with the training of 
teachers of Handicraft and of Domestic subjects.! 


Salary Scales for Teachers 


Mr. Fisher's speech on the Education Estimates 1917, 
marked the be 


ginning of a new era in the payment of 
teachers. The issue of a minimum scale of salaries and the 
publication of the supplementary grant regulations in 1917 
led education authorities throughout the country to revise 
the payments made to teachers.? Further revisions took 


place as a result of the publication of the Report of the 
Departmental Committee for enquiring into the principles 
which should determine 


the construction of scales of salary. 
Salary scales had been in vogue for many years but they 
Were by no means universal. The practice of payment by 
scale was introduced by the school boards of the more im- 
portant urban areas; it Spread to school boards elsewhere, 
was adopted by the local education authorities which 
succeeded the school boards and gradually became general. 
The following principles were laid down by the Depart- 
mental Committee. 

From the standpoint of the authority a scale should aim 
at obtaining a constant supply of suitable recruits, retain- 
ing them while other careers are still open, and securing 
service of the desired quality. It should provide teachers 
with reasonable assurance of remuneration which would 
enable them to live appropriately without financial em- 
barrassment and offer reasonable Scope for advancement 
to posts of greater importance and emolument. Incre- 
ments were necessary in order that salaries might be adjusted 
to growing needs and encourage good service. Such in- 
crements should be regarded as matters of right up to an 
adequate standard, save in exceptional cases. 


Teaching is a national work and salary scales should 
recognise this by admittin 


1 | & service in another area as 
recognised Service. Furthermore, while owing to the cost 
of rent, etc., it was necessary to pay at a higher rate in the 
Metropolitan area, costs throughout the country generally 


1 See p. 514. ? See p. тот. 
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did not warrant discrimination i istri 
Such discrimination was dedu d melt dn 
corresponding educational advantages to town and eae 
dn existing circumstances salaries for men should D 
higher than for women апа increments should extend Ei 
a longer period. Meritorious service was best recognised b; 
advancement to posts of greater responsibility with special 
emolument. Full time study at a training college should 
count towards position on the scale. An additional pay- 
ment should be made whenever an assistant was рем 
{о а headship. Though the size of a school was the most 
actor in determining the salary of a head 
teacher it was not the only factor. Discrimination should 
be made between grades of schools where these varied in 
size and character. These grades should, however, be few 
—the lowest grade including all schools with less than тоо 


children in attendance. 
d have a short scale and 


Uncertificated teachers shoul 
should proceed to а maximum not much exceeding the 
ted teachers. Supplementary teachers 


minimum for certifica 

should be placed on a scale with а small range, the mini- 
mum of which should not fall below a. decent living wage, 
while the maximum should not as a rule exceed the 
minimum of the uncertificated teacher's scale.’ 


important f 


Difficulties in Introducing Scales 


Both the improvement and the introduction of salary 
whole in a businesslike way gener- 


scales proceeded on the 
ally by means of consultation between the authorities and 
f cases, however, serious 


the teachers. In a number о 
trouble arose largely as а result of difficulties sometimes of 


long standing which prevented the authorities and the 
teachers coming to an agreement. A number of strikes and 
lock-outs took place. Some of the disputes were settled as 
a result of representations made by the Board of Education. 
In other cases the Board of Education was asked to 
arbitrate. In these Cases the arbitrator reported to the 
Board of Education through the Ministry of Labour. 
ommiltee for enquiring into the prin- 
Scales of Salary for 


1 t of the De artmental С с 
Bopen E o 1а P termine the Construction of 


ciples which show 
ЕЕ, in Elementary Schools, 1918. 
з See Report of the Board of Education, 


1918-19. 
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deceased teacher if no death gratuity was payable. Foreign 
teachers were excluded under the Act. 


Lord Emmott's Committee 


The whole question of the superannuation of teachers 
was considered by the Departmental Committee under 
Lord Emmott which reported in 1923. When the super- 
annuation scheme was established in 1917 the full com- 
plexity of the subject, the anomalies created and the extent 
of the financial commitments involved were not fully 
appreciated. The most important recommendation of the 
Committee was that a central superannuation fund should 
be established under the management of the National Debt 
Commissioners out of which the cost of all future service 
Should be met. Into this fund each teacher should pay 
5 per cent. of his salary and local education authorities and 
governing bodies of grant-aided schools 2} per cent. of the 
salary bill of teachers in their employment. The Govern- 
ment should either pay into the fund a sum equal to the 
total 2} per cent. contribution or meet one quarter of all 
charges on the fund as they arose. It was recommended 
that “ qualifying service " should be abolished and a 
minimum period of то years' service substituted, 

Other recommendations deal 
Schools, reciprocity 
inclusion of inspecto. 
been teachers, and 
Universities so as t 
tion gauge ”’ 
scheme and b 


t with non-grant-earning 
between England and Scotland, the 
ts and administrative officials who had 
the linking up of the scheme with the 
© provide “ап unbroken superannua- 
between schools within and without the State 
etween different parts of the Empire. 


The Superannuation Act, 1925 


An Amending Bill was introduced in 1925. It followed 
the recommendations of Lord Emmott’s Committee in pro- 
posing to remove anomalies by extending the definition of 
recognised service and bringing within the scope of the 
superannuation scheme approved service in Scotland or on 
the staff of Don-grantearning schools under certain con- 
ditions. Service as a University teacher was recognised 
as Жыш qualifying " service only. Full-time service as an 
organiser or inspector under a local education authority, 
provided a minimum of three years had been spent in 
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teaching was to be regarded for purposes of superannua- 
“recognised ' or ''contributory " service subject 
to the proviso that only half the service prior to Ist April 
1926 could be so counted. The rest ranked as "qualifying" 
It could become ''reorganised "' service if the 


tion as 


service. 

employing authority elected to make an appropriate back 

payment. Most authorities followed this course in order 
doubted hardship. No means existed of 


to remove an un 
dealing with the anomalous position of university service. 
Not only did it inflict hardship but it imposed a check 
which could hardly have been foreseen on the interchange 
between university and other forms of teaching and 
educational administration. 

The cost of benefits was to be defrayed by every teacher 
to whom the Act applied, paying 5 per cent. of his salary, 
and from April Ist, 1928, a like payment was to be made 
by the employer. ‘The amount payable by the local educa- 
tion authorities under this heading was to rank for 
deficiency grant; this meant that the local authority would 
contribute rather less and the State rather more than 2i 
per cent. each. The money was to be paid into the Ex- 
chequer and not to a central fund managed by the National 
Debt Commissioners, à procedure open to criticism on 
financial grounds. The method of calculating the amount 
of gratuity and pension remain unaltered, but the con- 
ditions governing the services of married women teachers 


were less stringent. 

The Teachers' Superannuation Act 1937 enabled a 
retiring teacher to allocate part of his superannuation 
ded the provisions 


benefits to his dependents. It also exten 
under which service abroad might be reckoned for super- 


annuation and extended to educational organisers the 
provision relating to certain service overseas or under 
government departments other than the Board of 


Education. 


rofession 

erformed a useful service in 
bringing about improved conditions for the teaching pro- 
fession. That considerable criticism should have been 
brought against a system which doubled the salaries of 


Teaching as а Liberal Р 
The salary scales have P 
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many teachers as they had existed at the outbreak of war, 
without any corresponding increase in efficiency, was not 
unnatural. In particular the salaries of women teachers 
came in for comment in certain quarters as being relatively 
high when compared with those paid to men. . 

It was generally realised, however, that an increase in 
the remuneration of teachers was long overdue and that the 
higher salaries paid to teachers especially in the country 
districts, would have beneficial effects educationally and 
socially. In the words of the Departmental Committee on 
the Construction of Scales of Salary, it was felt that “ the 
efficiency of national education could not be secured unless 
fully qualified teachers in elementary schools were treated 
as men and women engaged in a liberal calling, and re- 

~- munerated so as to have every reasonable opportunity for 
maturing their knowledge and widening their horizon 
through study, through social intercourse with educated 
men and women of their own and other callings, and 
through travel.” 

Experience has tended to show that while the salaries 
ате attractive to women, they have no marked effect on 
the recruitment of men. The Shortage of an adequate 
number of young men of the best quality is one of the 
serious problems which confronts the education service. 
It is not likely to be remedied until salaries depend not on 


the type of institution in which service is given so much 


as on qualifications, experience and responsibility, and 
until all grades of the teaching and administrative service 
ате open and passage from one to the other depends on 
fitness and capability. Under the Burnham scales a teacher 


employed, for example, in a Secondary or technical school 
cannot as a rule be engaged part time in a central school 
without loss of salary 


unless the education authority is 
prepared to make up the difference and lose grant. An 
even more serious defect of the scales has been the tendency 
to immobilise teachers, Experience in a variety of schools 
has become more difficult for the majority of teachers to 
obtain. It isa dangerous and unhealthy tendency which 
unless checked will adve: 


tsely affect educational morale and 
bring about a lowering of genera] efficiency. 
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As the nature of education is better understood, the 
personality of the teacher assumes greater importance, and 
new qualities and riper knowledge are looked for. His ` 
influence can never be neutral, for his task is to help others 
to what is best, by evoking all that is best in their potenti- 
alities of will, of heart and mind. 


Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line 
Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God.! 


1 Rugby Chapel. 
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THE SYSTEM OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
IN TRANSITION 


THE REORGANISATION OF EDUCATION 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE END OF AN ERA 


“ Do not let us be under any illusion. It is a tremendous question 
—this question of Education—when taken up on a very large scale. 
It is a costly question to take up. But I wish to point out to you 
that the expenditure is productive expenditure.’’—ViscounT 
HarpANE—Speech on National Education, Manchester, January 
1913. 

“ Education is the eternal debt maturity owes to youth.” 

—Tue Rr. How. Н. A. L. FISHER. 


The Educational Policy of the Liberal Party 

Old age pensions, national health insurance, education, 
these were the three main planks in the policy of the Liberal 
Government before'the World War. It wasa policy which 
aimed at removing social injustice, filling in the gaps 
between rich and poor, providing equality of educational 
opportunity, and so broadening the basis of and giving 
stability to a democratic society in these islands. The great 
question of national education was felt to go to the root of 
the future. 

“ A well-organised education system is the most powerful means 
we have for developing the social life of the nation and if the present 
generation can attend to the physical condition of the children, 
enlarge the choice of their occupation, widen their sympathies, 
increase their intellectual freedom and encourage them to use these 
gifts in mutual service, it will have done the best that it can do to 
ensure the future peace, Prosperity and independence of the country.'* 


The Municipal Basis of Educational Administration 
While the cause of education had be 


of en enormously 
advanced and the position of Christian Edu 


cation had been 
1 Тһе Rt. Hon. J. A. Pease—Speech, House of Commons, 22nd 
July, 1913. 
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e safeguarded by the Education Act, 1902 
uilding up a system of national education 
(ай not ed. The Act had made history in estab- 
lishing irrevocably the municipal basis of education, but 
this had been done at the cost of setting up a number of 
local authorities with overlapping powers—some the Part 
IH. authorities, concerned primarily with elementary edu- 
cation; others, the Part Il. authorities, dealing with all 


forms of education. 

Every Royal Commission on Education, from the New- 
castle Commission 1858 to the Bryce Commission on 
Secondary Education 1894, had stressed the need for local 


authorities large and influential enough to be entrusted with 
the administration of education in their respective 
territories. The Newcastle Commission had looked to the 
counties and the corporate boroughs with a population of 
over 40,000 as the best authorities for elementary education. 
The Commissions dealing with secondary and technical 
education were in agreement in making the local adminis- 
trative authorities the counties and large county boroughs. 
Experience after 1870 confirmed the dangers of handing 
over educational administration to small authorities with 
inadequate resources and limited outlook. The Education 
Act 1870 was not the only measure which by fostering 


narrow and vested interests was found later to be а 
hindrance to development. The evil was rampant in 
secondary education. Everywhere the difficulty of secur- 
ing coherence and correlation grew with the elapse of time. 


in a large measur 
the problem of b 
had not been solv 


Unification not Sufficiently Appreciated 
2 were so concerned 


ducation Act 190: 
nical and higher education on а 
footing and so determined to reduce the number 
of authorities for elementary education to more reasonable 
dimensions, that it is very doubtful if they, any more than 
the Royal Commission ОП Secondary Education 1894, saw 
the possible embarrassments which might one day arise 


from the existence of a large number of municipal authori- 
ties whose powers were ical purposes limited 
to elementary € иу Mr. Balfour was not 


ducation. I à 
conscious of any other than political expediency, 


The Need for 
The authors of the E 


to get secondary, tec 


satisfactory 


problem, 
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in accepting Sir Albert Rollit's amendment to the Educa- 
tion Bill 1896, that non-county boroughs with a population 
in excess of 20,000 should be autonomous for all forms of 
education.! The habit of thinking of education in compart- 
ments was so strongly entrenched that the essential unity 
of this great service was overlooked. Though the Board 
of Education took over in 1899 the functions of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education and those of the Science and 
Art Department, the sections worked in water-tight com- 
partments. The number of compartments was added to 
when the Secondary Department was set up in 1903. It 
was not until 20 years later that the Board reorganised its 
administration on a territorial basis with the idea of looking 
at the problems of education-in each area as a whole. The 
reorganisation effected an economy in staffing but to quote 
the official circular, it also brought ‘‘ the internal organisa- 
tion of the Board's office into closer correspondence with 
the principle underlying the Act of 1902—explicit in that 
of 1918—the principle namely of the co-ordination of all 


forms of education and the essential unity of the different 
branches." 


Problems of Local Administration 

Within ten years of the establishment of the new muni- 
cipal bodies the Liberal Government was frankly of the 
opinion that it would be impossible for any Government 
to attempt completely to reshuffle the various authorities, 
removing from certain of them powers, the exercise of 
which they valued, in the hope of attaining a uniform 
system. They looked rather to the possibility, through the 
joint action of these different authorities, of bringing about 
the formation of complete educational schemes covering 
the whole field of education from elementary to higher. 

For the implementing of these ideas the country had to 
wait for the Education Act 1918. The dreams of securing 
co-operation between the authorities by compulsion should 
other means fail proved illusory, as Mr. Fisher quickly 
discovered when the draft Bill was introduced in 1917. 
Any provision of this sort was excluded from the Act and 
no attempt was made to interfere with the settlement of 


1 Sir Albert Rollit was Chairman of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations. 
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Authorities for higher education were required to 
ntary authorities in their area with regard 
extent to which they would co-operate 
he scheme of higher education The 
elementary authorities might make representations те ard 
ing the provision or organisation of other d í 
education in their areas. The Board of Education ds 


responsible in approving schemes to see that provision for 
in theory nor in fact, how- 


1902. 
consult the eleme 
to the degree and 
in carrying out t 


co-operation existed. Neither 
ever, was there anything but the veto of the Board of 
hbouring authorities from work- 


Education to prevent neig 
ing in isolation and indeed from adopting schemes incom- 


patible with anything more than nominal co-operation—a 
veto which the Board of Education was not anxious to 


invoke. 
The Persistence of Pre-war Mentality 
The reason for affairs was not only the 
Englishman’s suspicion and uniformity but also 
the great difficulty which administrators and members of 
Education Committees, to say nothing of the general public, 
гоа which had 


had in adjusting themselves to the new W 
t of the World War. 


come into being as 
Nothing is more remarkable than the way in which the 
i cation. Admini- 


mentality of pre-war years 

strators clung tenaciously to t f the education 
ladder and selective treatment for а favoured few however 
much they might render lip service to the doctrine of equal 
educational opportunities for all boys and girls. The Board 
of Education itself was markedly slow in realising that in 
the space of four years of war the world had leapt forward 

i It was to the 


practically a generation. 
Report of the Consu 
Education 0 
to any other sin 
direction and leadership. 
f education h 


history of e 
The Reform of Local Government 

The need for m jor changes in the sphere of Local 
Government to the setting UP of a Royal Commis- 
sion “ to investigate ion between the Councils of 


publication of the 
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Counties, County Boroughs, Non-county Boroughs, Urban 
Districts, Rural Districts and Parishes, and Parish Meetings: 
and generally to make recommendations as to their consti- 
tution, areas and function." The First Report appeared 
in 1925, the Final Report in 1929. Three important enact- 
ments resulted. The Public Health Act 1925 amended the 
Acts 1875-1907. The Rating and Valuation Act 1925 
introduced fundamental changes in local government 
finance and provided, among other things, for the relief of 
productive industry by the derating of agricultural, 
industrial and transport properties. Finally, the Local 
Government Act 1929 introduced profound changes in the 
system of local government and established a system of 
block grants in aid of local government services, except in 
specified departments such as education on which percent- 
age grants continued to be paid.' It was the most 
important enactment on local government since 1835. 
Among other things it abolished the Guardians, and handed 
over this work to the Public Assistance Committees of 
Counties and County Boroughs. The education of poor 
law children came under the care of the Education Com- 
mittees of these authorities. Most important from an 
education standpoint, the Act provided for the periodic 
review and adjustment of the boundaries of local 
authorities. 

By the deliberate policy of the central authority the 
duties placed on the Local Government Service were con- 
stantly being increased. Many authorities, however, were 
unable to carry out all the functions assigned to them owing 
to the narrowness of their financial resources. This not 
only limited their borrowing powers and their income from 
rates, and resulted in an inequitable rate burden, but it 
also prevented them oftentimes from employing efficient 
officers. The alteration of boundaries, which necessarily 
was effected mainly at the expense of the counties, aimed at 
securing efficient local government units both as regards 
size and rateable value for the work to be done. For 
certain services co-operation between authorities was the 
only way of securing efficiency and economy. 


1See Ministry of Health Pro 


posals for Reform in Local Govern- 
ment, 1928. Cmd. 3134. 
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Education and the Local Government Act, 1929 

It is of interest that this important Act omitted to deal 
with Education, the largest and most complicated of the 
The Commissioners in their Final Report on 
Local Government 1929 stated '' In the case of one import- 
ant service—Education—we came to the conclusion, after 
full consideration, that we could not usefully make recom- 
mendations. In our view, the questions arising at this 
stage in the development of the Education service are 
mainly matters of policy involving decisions of Your 
Majesty's Government: but, if further inquiry should be 
deemed necessary, it could, we think, be more appropri- 
ately made by a Committee especially appointed for that 
purpose than by this Commission." 

Education was left to be dealt with by a separate Dill. 
The Government, however, went out of office before the 
Bill materialised and the opportunity was lost. 

‘An anomalous position resulted as schemes for the re- 
arrangement of boundaries had to go forward. When part 
of a county area for elementary education was absorbed 
into a borough or urban district which possessed powers 
for elementary education, the county authority lost a part 
of its rateable value, a number of its elementary schools, 
and not infrequently paid a substantial contribution in 
addition to the absorbing authority. Usually it meant also 


that a considerable dislocation of the county scheme for 
took place, as the 


reorganising elementary education 

location of Central Schools was affected through changes 

in the catchment areas. Even with the best will in the world 

co-operation could not entirely remedy the situation. There 

was a definite weakening of the County Education Authority 
absorbing 


without any corresponding gain oftentimes to the at 
с had increased but it still remained too 


services. 


authority. Work [ | 
small tonne save at great extravagance, highly-trained 
officers. 

Education Authorities 


Increase in the Number of Elementary 


Prohibited 
A much more ser 


happen that a boroug 
1 Final Report, р. 4 
27 


hreatened. It could 


ious situation t 
hich in 1901 had 


h or urban district, W 
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а population too small to become an autonomous authority 
ior elementary education, might so increase its population 
as at that date, by absorbing adjoining Districtsas to qualify 
on a population basis for recognition as an autonomous 
authority. In fact there was the danger of seriously weak- 
ening County educational administration and augmenting 
the number of small independent elementary authorities. 
By agreement with the County Council the absorbing 
authority need not claim these powers and indeed a number 
gave such an undertaking. The danger was removed by 
the Education (Local Authorities) Acts 1931 which pre- 
cluded the formation of additional education authorities as 
a consequence of the alteration of boundaries. Gradually 
it was being realised that the old divisions between elemen- 
tary, secondary and higher education were highly artificial. 
From being an administrative convenience they were 
rapidly becoming a hindrance to the development of educa- 
tion. In December 1929 Lord Eustace Percy expressed the 
opinion that a fundamental revision of the Education Act 
1921, which would bring all schools dealing with children 
of the age of 11 upwards within the same branch of educa- 
tional administration, was long overdue. His experience 


led him to repeat in different words the finding of the Bryce 
Commission on Secondary Education, 1895. 


Two Committees on National Expenditure, 1932, were 
led to speak adversely of the existence of two sets of 
education authorities and the feeling was growing that 
arrangements of this sort might not be in the best interests 
of education or of economy. The challenge was taken up 
by the Association of Education Committees. At the 
Annual General Meeting in 1933 a resolution was carried 
unanimously asserting that the time was opportune for a 
government inquiry into the present and future organisa- 
tion of educational administrative areas, and calling upon 
the government to institute such an inquiry at the earliest 
possible moment. The association reaffirmed its opinion 
that the autonomy of existing Part III. authorities should 
be maintained; that the provision, efficiency and 
administration of education in all its branches would be 
well served by effective schemes of co-operation between 
Part II. and Part III. authorities, and that attention should 
be given in the immediate future to securing co-operation. 
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The seconder of the resolution urged that efforts should 
be concentrated solely and entirely on securing the unit 
of administration. best caleulated to provide the most 
efficient system of educational administration. This must 
be a system which, whilst providing the most expert and 
highly qualified advice and direction, would also secure 
the largest amount of local interest, support and co-opera- 
tion.* A 

In his presidential address to the Education Section of 
the British Association 1938 the then Director of Education 
for Essex expressed the opinion that the minimum area 
for really efficient administration was one with a population 
of two hundred and fifty thousand, and that the ideal 
size was one with a population of from half to three- 
quarters of a million.* 


The Loss of Freedom in the World 

Whatever affects society affects education. The nine- 
teenth century witnessed the steady growth of individual 
and political freedom. At the close of the World War 
democracy was everywhere triumphant. Millions of men 
had died in the belief that they were helping to make the 
world “ safe for democracy." Yet within 15 years from 
the end of the War, by one of the most remarkable changes 
in history, the rule of force had in many parts of the world 
replaced self-government. Authoritarianism had displaced 
Liberalism, and Europe was back once again to where it 
was a hundred years before. 


Economic and Financial Шз 

The late eighteenth century saw the application of steam 
power to the processes of manufacture that resulted in 
changes that have been labelled as the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. A second Industrial Revolution has been going on in 
the second and third decades of the twentieth century, a 
period of such rapid development in industrial organisation 
and mechanisation as to produce economic dislocation. 
The process was enormously accelerated by the World 


1 Education, Vol. LXI. 


? Cf. pp. 199 f. 
3 See Revolution and Recovery, R. B. Mowat. 
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War. Everywhere, and not least in Britain, the improvisa- 
tions of War dislocated the economic machine, the 
rationalisation of industry proceeded apace, and the assimi- 
lation of labour from the demobilized armies was made 
more than ordinarily difficult. In some four years changes 
had taken place which normally might have required a 
generation. But while war brings wealth to a few it 
impoverishes the many. Britain, formerly the great 
creditor country, gave precedence to the United States of 
America, which, from being a debtor country had become 
overnight fabulously wealthy. It lacked the experience and 
the tradition, however, for dealing with its altered cir- 
cumstances. War debts, reparations, deprivations, and 
economic ills bred inevitably a new spirit of nationalism in 
the world. 


What the great mass of men everyw 
refused to recognise was that since the nat 
belligerent nations had been increased 
while their real wealth with the single 
United States of America, had greatly 


was a state of financial disequilibrium which called for 
special treatment. 


Reparations had intensified the diffi- 
culties and led whole peoples to follow a mirage. When 
a business concern is enormously overcapitalised it cannot 

balance its income and expenditure. It may look for 
salvation by writing off its watered capital, or by greatly 
increasing its production and markets, or again by drasti- 
cally cutting wages and other expenditure. Should these 
measures fail it goes into liquidation, Every country 
struggled with its problems in its own way without any 
clear idea of where it was going and with a success which 
depended very much on its resources and the native 
discipline of its people. The boundaries of the world had 
contracted. The ills of one were in a real sense the concern 
of all. It was destined to be at the cost of much treasure 
and a vast amount of needless suffering that these lessons 
were slowly to be learnt. A great gulf separated the post- 
from the pre-war world however little this was understood.? 
The Revolutions which afflicted mankind in the 
years immediately after the War, whether in Europe or 


here stubbornly 
ional debt of the 
roughly tenfold 
exception of the 
diminished there 


! Cf. World Finance since 1914. Paul Einzig. 
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in South America, were the expression of political and 
economic dissatisfaction with things as they were. Far 
from assisting they impeded recovery. The general and 
the miners’ strikes of 1926, with the resulting legacy of 
unemployment and social misery, were a symptom of the 
same world-wide malaise. 


The Absence of Leadership 

Democracy has always responded to a strong and con- 
vincing lead. It seemed, however, as if the stress of war 
conditions had everywhere left the natural leaders nervously 
exhausted or devoid of initiative. Certainly the qualities 
which had proved most successful then were of no avail in 
consolidating peace. Heavy as the toll had been, there 
was no lack of imagination and driving force among the 
men who had returned. The more thoughtful were under 
no illusion about the new world they were entering. They 
saw visions and felt the call for a new kind of service. The 
future could be shaped and a finer humanity built up. 
They were eager to be up and doing, and distrusted 
rhetoric as much as /aissez faire. The ever-present danger 
to democracy, as John Stuart Mill pointed out, the tyranny 
against which it must ever be on its guard, is the tyranny 
of mediocrity. The rise of authoritarian and totalitarian 
states ruled by a single party which alone had seen the 
light, impatient of any opinion but its own, is part of the 
price which has to be paid for the absence of sound leader- 
ship in high places. The same cause has contributed to 
the rise of an exaggerated spirit of nationalism and a dis- 
position to replace reason by force. 


Economic and Financial Crises 

Notwithstanding many setbacks it seemed during the 
first ten years of peace as if the ills affecting mankind were 
being slowly overcome. Suddenly the world was confronted 
with the greatest trade slump in history. The political, 
financial and economic unwisdom of mankind had brought 
about world-wide retribution. The whole financial and 
economic machinery of the world was out of gear. Сег- 
many's financial system fell in ruins in 1923. France 
barely escaped the same fate in 1926. Country after 
country suspended its debt payments and restricted more 
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and more its imports, while England clung to its policy of 
free trade. In r93r the strain had become impossible and 
Britain was faced with the gravest financial crisis it had 
ever known. By rallying the whole nation to an equality of 
sacrifice the position was saved, but at the cost of a depre- 
ciated currency, the abandonment of its free trade policy 
and the suspension of payments on war debts. The United 
States of America which, during the Golden Twenties as 
they were called, had enjoyed high wages and a prosperity 
unique in history, found its well-being disappearing almost 
overnight as a great army of 12,000,000 unemployed 
rapidly piled up.* 


The Rise of Totalitarianism 


Financial crises, economic warfare, the shadow of un- 
employment, political unrest, revolution, civil war and 
wars of aggression, such is the story of the 20 years follow- 
ing the World War. There has been a progressive 
deterioration in the value attached to the plighted word 
and to the sanctity of treaties. The replacement of Demo- 
cratic Government began in Italy in 1922 and was 
powerfully influenced by the coup d'etat in Germany in 
1932. An unparalleled armaments race began after 1934, 
and the League of Nations and the ideals it stood for 
suffered almost total eclipse. 


A New Sense of Values Needed 

It is a pathetic commentary on the folly, the passion and 
the pride of man. That many of the ills of the world are 
the result of economic ignorance is true. It is a mistake, 
however, to assume that, if the economic foundation of 
society were sound, difficulties and unrest would disappear. 
The root causes of the ills of mankind are spiritual. It is 
here that education, which is not the same as instruction, 
has a vital part to play. It must help to rekindle the spirit- 
ual fires which have burned low. It must strive to send 
children out into the world with one supreme prejudice 
that there is a right way of living, that there are divine 
principles which must not be violated, and that obedience 
to them is a duty—a duty to God rather than to man. 


1 See Interpretations 1931-1932.—NWalter Lippmann. 
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The test of education is not so much the amount or kind 
of information it imparts as whether it is building up a 
virtuous disposition. The subjects of instruction change 
from school to school and from age to age. As curricula 
they express varying degrees of insight into the purpose of 
education. But all good education is alike in this that it 
is essentially character-forming, a freeing of the spirit, and 
an enlargement of personality. There is no such thing as 
an ideal curriculum. The spiritual results of any type of 
education which are alone worth having are the expression 
of a living culture which is the life of the mind. As Gentile 
has well said, ‘‘ It is deplorable to think of any part of the 
life we live as morally indifferent and that it should be 
thought in school that the moral formation of man is not 
the entire purpose of education.’’* 

What is needed in education and life is a change of 
values. Men have worshipped too long and too exclusively 
at the shrine of science. No increase of material welfare 
can ever bring contentment and peace of mind because it 
can never compensate for a neglect of moral and religious 
well-being. '' A civilisation is to be judged by its capacity 
to increase the spiritual rather than the material resources 
of mankind, by whether it contributes to freedom, humanity 
and greatness of soul, by whether it recognises the unique 
and imperishable value of the individual and strives to 
maintain the sanctity of life at all hazards, whether it bases 
the social order on fineness of feeling or force.''? 


Financial Stringency 

In a world beset with every political and economic ill 
education in this country could not remain unaffected. 
In the two decades following the close of the war it passed 
through recurrent periods of financial stringency. In 1922 
it experienced the operation of the Geddes axe: in 1926 
the effects of the Miners’ strike was felt: in 1931 a period 
of restriction began which lasted for nearly four years: in 
1938 the consequences of war in Spain and in the Far East, 
industrial depression in the United States and rapid and 


1 The Reform of Education, Gentile, p. 178. 
2 Progress and Spiritual Values, Radhakrishnan, Philosophy, 
Vol. XII. 
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unprecedented rearmament the world over were beginning 
to be encountered. 

Economic depression in Britain affected the country very 
unevenly. London, the South-East and the Midlands re- 
mained comparatively prosperous. South Wales and the 
industrial north were never wholly free from the dark 
shadow of unemployment. 


Changes in Elementary Education 


This difference of economic circumstance led to a great 
voluntary migration of workers. Some I} millions of 
people moved from the depressed areas to work in the new 
industries which were springing up in the Midlands and 
the South East. At the same time a steady migration of 
population was going on from London itself to the districts 
around. This remarkable movement of population had 
an important effect on education. It created a big demand 
for school buildings on the new housing estates and it pro- 
duced spare accommodation elsewhere. It necessitated the 
erection of a vast amount of new accommodation planned 
on up-to-date lines and provided, generally speaking, with 
playing fields in situ. In some areas practically the whole 
elementary school population was housed in new buildings 
under a reorganised system of education. The freeing of 
accommodation elsewhere also facilitated reorganisation. 

How extensive this building programme was may be 
judged from the fact that notwithstanding ten years of war 
and economic, industrial and financial troubles which made 
work of this sort difficult, no less than one quarter of the 
total elementary school population in England and Wales 
was housed in new buildings between 1910 and 1935. If 
reconstructed buildings are taken into account the proportion 
of children newly housed was one-third. The size of classes 
had also fallen notwithstanding the difficulties occasioned 
by the high birth-rate immediately after the war which was 
felt as a bulge which finally worked itself out about 
1935-36. In 1920 there were 38,147 classes with 50 and 
more children on the roll: of these 6,961 had 60 children 
and more. In 1936 the total number of classes with over 
50 pupils on.the register fell to 3,404 or 2:3 per cent. of the 
total. Further, While in 1920 there was one teacher for 
every 31 children, in 1936 there was one for every 28. 
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Certificated teachers numbered 77 per cent. of the total. 
14:2 per cent. of men certificated teachers were graduates 
and 5:3 per cent. of women as compared with 3:5 per cent. 
and 0:8 per cent. respectively in 1921. 


Progress of Reorganisation 


The progress of reorganisation may be gathered from the 
fact that whereas in 1928 174,574 pupils of 11 years of age 
and over were in departments classified as senior, i.e. 9:5 per 
cent.; in 1936 there were 794,972 or 43:6 per cent. of pupils 
aged тт and over in these reorganised schools. This takes 
no account of senior divisions in all-age schools, which 
accounted for some 144,000 pupils. The two together 
account for 58:8 per cent. of this section of the school 
population. 


Religious Education 


One of the most significant and hopeful tendencies during 
the period under review has been the growing accommoda- 
tion of all sections of opinion in regard to religious educa- 
tion. Once education is recognised to be something more 
than imparting information, that it deals with building up 
character and personality, with fashioning pupils to wisdom 
and virtue, it has gone a long way to meet the idea of the 
Christian educator, who not only desires all these things 
but would seek to interpret the Christian way of life in the 
practice and teaching of the school. Without perhaps being 
able to account for the faith that is in them most teachers, 
if they reflect at all, would agree that the ultimate values 
in education are spiritual. It is not surprising, therefore, 


to find the religious difficulties which once loomed so large 
disappearing. 


Report on Religious Education, 1929 
This attitude is manifest in the Church 
Report of the Commission on Religious Educati 
The Commission took note of the grow 
religious education, the practical disappear: 
controversy and the evil results of controv 
The drawing together of Local Educat 


Assembly 
on, 1929. 
ing interest in 
ance of religious 
ersy in the past. 
ion Authorities, 


1 See p. 457. 
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denominations and teachers in a common cause was a thing 
to foster at all costs, leading as it did to agreed common 
syllabuses of religious instruction, a higher standard of 
religious education and the breaking down of barriers.' 
It was all to the good that some local authorities in taking 
over church schools agreed to a common syllabus of re- 
ligious instruction in all schools and made the premises 
available on two days a week between 9 and 9.30 for 
doctrinal teaching at the expense of the denomination. 
With regard to Church Schools, the Report recognised 
that many did not meet present-day standards of accom- 
modation and that a good deal of money would be required 
for adaptation, extension, and rebuilding. Moreover, only 
_the larger and more modern buildings would lend them- 
selves for senior work. Without a change of Government 
policy to enable local education authorities to aid schools 
as necessary to fill their allotted part in the local provision 
of education, it was impracticable on financial grounds to 
keep pace with the new demands. 


The Training of the Teacher 


The Majority Report recognised the high standard of 
much undenominational teaching both in elementary and 
secondary schools. In the last resort the problem of re- 
ligious education was the problem of the teacher. It was 
suggested that the Church Training Colleges should extend 


1 An example of this was the association of the Kent and Leicester- 
shire Education Authorities with representatives of the denomina- 
tions and the teachers, and a number of biblical experts, to produce 
The Little Bible—Oxford University Press, 1930. It contained 
suggested syllabuses for children of different ages and a body 
of notes for teachers. In 1938 the Kent Education Committee, 
on the representation of bodies particularly interested in religious 
education, set up а Council on Religious Education consisting of 
representatives of the denominations, the teachers, and the com- 
mittee to advise on the subject. . В 

The Council of Christian Education, a Free Church body, in their 
Report for 1938, Religious Instruction in Public Education, pointed 
out that some до different approved syllabuses of religious instruc- 
tion were in use. The most popular were those of Cambridgeshire, 
Hampshire, the West Riding, and Lancashire. During the past 
eight years the quality of the syllabuses had markedly improved. 
The number of local education authorities using approved syllabuses 
had increased from 150 to 264 and others had the matter under 
consideration. In short some 83 per cent. of local authorities, 
accounting for 87 per cent. of the school population, encourage 
and expected teachers in Council Schools to use authorised syllabuses. 
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their scope and become centres for the training of teachers 
in divinity. University Training Departments should also 
give special attention to this side of their work. Refresher 
courses and series of lectures should be made more 
generally available, and better opportunities for the more 
advanced study of divinity by practising teachers, and for 
obtaining professional qualifications in the subject should 
be provided.’ 

It was important to supplement the work of the schools 
by that of the home and the Church, and Sunday Schools 


should be given a new importance. 


The National Society 

In view of the many-sidedness of religious education, 
it was suggested that a Central Education Council should 
besetup. This could best be secured in the opinion of the 
Commission by a reconstitution of the National Society, 
which should be provided with а new Charter, and have a 
greatly changed personnel. The change in function of this 
historic society took place and a supplemental Charter was 
granted in April 1934. It was now known as ‘‘The National 
Society for Promoting Religious Education in accordance 
with the principles of the Church of England." 

A minority report was less convinced of the value of un- 
denominational education and was anxious to press for the 
repeal of the Cowper Temple clause. It further asked for 
a single clause Act empowering local education authorities 
to make what local arrangements they liked for religious 
education, and pressed for State grants for the extension 


1 A conference of representatives of Local Education Authorities, 


Universities, Training Colleges, Heads of Schools, and the National 


Union of Teachers, was held at the Board of Education in November 


1933 and March 1934 to consider the provision. of improved оррог- 
tunities for teachers to equip themselves for giving religious instruc- 
tion. The conference agreed on the importance of continuing 
instruction in religious knowledge throughout the whole secondary 
school course, and the desirability of Training Colleges providing 
systematic courses for students who desired to take advantage of 
them, both in Biblical studies and in the practical problems of 
teaching Scripture in the schools. The balance of opinion was 
against the suggestion that this branch of study should form an 
optional subject in the Final Examination for a "Teacher's Certificate. 
Equal importance was attached to the establishment of courses of 
this kind in University Training Departments and to the desirability 


of providing practising teachers with opportunities for Biblical study. 
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and rebuilding of Church Schools and for the provision in 


all schools of religious instruction according to the religion 
of the parent. 


Financial Assistance to Voluntary Schools 


It was admitted by the Government that the early and 
economical reorganisation of schools depended on the 
extent to which the voluntary schools were able to play their 
part. Further, Managers anxious to co-operate" were often 
hampered or prevented from so doing for want of means to 
recondition or enlarge their schools. Unless the impasse 
could be removed there was little hope of raising the school 
leaving agé. Realising the difficulty of proposing any 
change in the relations of the State and the Voluntary 
Schools established by the Education Act of 1902, the 
Government began a series of conversations with represen- 
tatives of the Church of England, the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Free Churches, the Local Education Authorities 
and the teachers, to see whether an agreement could be 
reached under which local education authorities might in 
appropriate cases give financial assistance to voluntary 
schools. 

As a result of these conversations, which according to the 
official pronouncement of the Board of Education were 
carried on ““ in all cases in the most friendly, helpful and 


ce to voluntary 
n exchange for 
of the appoint- 
In short, in return for a 


d be required to give special religious 


1 See Cmd. 3551. 
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instruction in accordance with the Trust Deed and as 
required by the Managers. The Managers might ask 
for the removal of a teacher for failure to give the religious 
instruction for which he was appointed, efficiently and 
suitably. The Managers would continue as hitherto to be 
responsible for repairs to the fabric once the improvement 
had been completed. 

When as a consequence of reorganisation children were 
transferred from a non-provided to a provided school, the 
Local Education Authority should permit arrangements to 
be made on the lines of the Anson By-law for withdrawing 
such children, if desired by their parents, for special 
religious instruction outside the school. 


The Education Act, 1936—Capital Grants 

These proposals, so far as senior schools only were con- 
cerned, were implemented by Sections 8-11 of the Education 
Act 1936. Provision was made for Local Education 
Authorities to make grants for enlarging, improving and 
providing a new school for senior children as part of an 
agreed scheme of reorganisation, thc grants payable being 
not less than half nor more than three-quarters of the total 
cost, provided that the work was completed not later than 
a year after the appointed day for raising the school age, 
that is to say, 31st August 1940. Local Education Authori- 
ties were empowered to purchase sites, if need be, for the 
purpose. Schemes and plans had to be submitted through 
the Local Education Authority. The Board of Education 
had to be satisfied that the accommodation was necessary 
and, in the case of a new school, that it was for senior 
children who before reaching rr years of age had been in 
attendance at a non-provided school in which religious in- 
struction was given of the same kind as that intended to be 
given in the proposed senior school. Once the school was 
erected or extended the Managers would be responsible for 
the maintenance and improvement of the fabric, subject to 
fair wear and tear, the cost of which would as hitherto be 
met by the Local Education Authority. 


Changes in the Appointment of Teachers 
In return, the Managers surrendered the appointment 


‘and control of teachers to the Local Education Authority. 
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The Authority had, however, to consult the Managers 
before appointing '' reserved " teachers, that is to say, 
teachers who would be required as part of their duties to 
give religious instruction in accordance with the terms of 
the original Trust Deed. In case of a dispute arising 
between the Managers and the Local Authority in regard 
to a “© reserved "' teacher, the question at issue should be 
referred to the Board of Education, who would appoint an 
impartial person to adjudicate the case. Should the school 
close through the Managers being unable or unwilling to 
carry it on, provision was made under the Local Govern- 
ment Act for compensating displaced teachers for loss of 
office. Managers might, if they so desired, repay the grant 
made by the Local Education Authority, in which case the 
school became an ordinary non-provided school. 


The Withdrawal of the Kenyon-Slaney Clause 


Two other very important provisions in regard to 
religious instruction were also made. Hitherto, the type of 
religious instruction given in a non-provided school had 
been wholly determined by the Trust Deed, but parents 
were at liberty to withdraw their children from such instruc- 
tion under the Conscience Clause. Managers had now to 
make special arrangements for religious instruction of the 
kind provided in a council school to be given to the children 
whose parents demanded it and who could not, without 
hardship, attend a council school. If the Managers refused 
to make this provision it became a duty for the Local 
Education Authority to provide a teacher for the purpose. 

Similarly, the parents of children attending a council 
school, who desired that their children should receive de- 
nominational instruction of a kind not provided in the 
School, might withdraw the children from attendance at 
religious instruction and send them elsewhere for the 
Purpose, notwithstanding the existence of any school 
attendance by-law, provided the children were unable 


without hardship to attend a school where such instruction 
was given. 


The Cause of Christian Education Advanced 


The Education Act 1936 thus 
j goes a long way to secure 
the freedom of parents in matters of religious instruction.” 


З р -—Á 
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That this could be done was due more than anything to the 
tendency of local authorities, religious bodies and teachers 
to favour agreed syllabuses of religious instruction. It 
speaks eloquently of the growth of a spirit of co-operation 
and compromise on this side of education. It reflects the 
increasing distrust of purely secular instruction and a con- 
viction of the supreme importance of moral and religious 
training in the education of children. It helps to place the 
instrumental and the ultimate values in education in proper 


perspective. 


Reorganisation of the Elementary School System 

The subject of outstanding importance in education in 
the period under review is the action taken to bring about 
the reorganisation of the elementary school system. 

Local Education Authorities were either still preparing 
their schemes of educational development in accordance 
with the Education Act 1918, or had barely submitted them 
to the Board of Education when the country entered a 
period of serious industrial and financial difficulty. 
Schemes of development were postponed. It was not until 
early in 1923 that there was any relaxation of the extreme 
financial pressure. A year later the Board of Education 
was able to withdraw its embargo on development. It gave 
notice that proposals for expansion would now be con- 
sidered on their merits. Further, education authorities were 
asked to make effective provision for advanced instruction. 
This was the more necessary in view of Mr. Trevelyan's 
announcement of his readiness to consider proposals for 
raising the age of compulsory attendance to 15. 


«Black List" Schools 
The return to normality enabled the Board of Education 


to take up the subject of defective and bad school premises 
e it had to be left at the beginning of the 
nsive survey of defective school premises 
His Majesty’s Inspectors in co-operation 
cation Authorities and School Managers. 
ols were placed on the Black List. 
three categories: 

679 in number. These were 
hich appeared to the Board 


at the point wher 
War. A comprehe 
was undertaken by 
with the Local Edu 
As a result, 2,827 scho 
They were divided into 

A. The very worst cases, 
: the school premises W. 
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of Education to be unsuitable for continued recog- 
nition and to be incapable of improvement. 

B. 1,766 schools which ought not to continue to be 
recognised in their existing condition, but which 
might be made suitable by considerable expendi- 
ture for the same or for reduced numbers. 

C. 383 schools which, though unsuitable for their 
present recognised accommodation, might not be 
unsuitable for reduced numbers. 


The lists were submitted to the Local Education Authori- 
ties concerned in 1925 with a view to obtaining an agreed 
programme of improvement and reorganisation. By 
December 1933 66 per cent. of A, 54 per cent. of B, and 
45 per cent. of C, a total of 1653 schools, had been removed 


from the list. Three years later the number had risen to 
1794 or 63 per cent.? 


Three-Year Programmes of Fducational Development 

In the same year the Board of Education adopted the 
policy of requiring Local Education Authorities to submit 
three-year programmes of educational development. The 
object of this was to get authorities to plan ahead and give 
time for agreement to be reached between authorities and 
the Board of Education on the general lines of advance in 
each area. It had the advantage in the event of financial 
limitation that schemes could merely be slowed down. 
Further, it enabled the Board of Education to know in good 
time the probable extent of their financial liabilities? As 
experience was gained it was hoped to be able to leave to 
Some authorities a wider discretion as to policy and organi- 
sation within agreed financial limits. 


Suggestions on School Organisation 

The raising of the school a 
making provision for advan 
propriate the examples of s 


Бе to 14 and the necessity of 
ced instruction rendered inap- 
chool organisation which were 
1 Board of Education Report, 1933. 
2 Programmes had to be submitted by Easter 1926 for the three 
years beginning rst April 1927. The practice of working by 
programme became a regular part of administrative practice. In 


1938 the Ministry of Health called for five-year programmes covering 
the whole of the services of local authorities, 
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set out in the Appendix to the Board's Building Regula- 
tions, which were last published in 1914. In order to assist 
authorities in planning new schools and when considering 
the reorganisation of existing schools, the Board of Educa- 
tion issued in January 1925 a Circular of the greatest im- 
portance’ which dealt with the organisation of departments 
for older children and with the age of entry to such depart- 

ments. Itlaid down the broad lines of a policy which has 

changed the structure of elementary education. Briefly, 

it stated that the Board would have difficulty in approving 

any scheme of school planning which did not provide for 

the advanced instruction of children over rr years of age 

by giving opportunities for suitable classification and or- 

ganisation. Large schools which were organised as Boys', 

Girls', and Infants', or as Mixed and Infants', might secure 

the end in view by internal reorganisation, but generally the 

concentration of both older and younger children into 

separate Senior and Junior Schools must be anticipated. 

The age of 11 was being increasingly recognised as the most 

suitable dividing line between junior and senior education. 

The adoption of this age for purposes of school organisation 

helped in giving a clearer understanding of the aims, 

curriculum and methods appropriate to each. The 
reorganisation of schools on the basis of Junior and Senior 
Schools and Departments was a principle of vital import- 
ance. 


The Break at 11 Years of Age 
The six-year Junior Course presented problems of its 
own. It would provide oftentime a school unwieldy in 
Size. In such circumstances the Board suggested that three 
Schemes were possible in making provision on the same 
site:— 
(a) two separate departments, one for infants, the other 
for juniors; 
(b) twoseparate departments, one for infants and junior 
boys, the other for infants and junior girls; 
(c) two separate parallel departments of mixed infants 


and juniors. 


1 Circular 1350. 


П.Е. E. 28 
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By an extraordinary lapse of judgment the Board com- 
mitted itself in favour of scheme (c) on the ground that (a) 
involved a double break in a child's school career; scheme 
(b) it could not support save in quite exceptional circum- 
stances. The Board further suggested that the difficulties 
of the situation might force authorities to make a break in 
certain circumstances at 9 rather than at 1r, and tried to 
justify the arrangement on the ground that the head of a 
department of children from 5 to 9 would be beyond 
question a woman, and that a break at 9 would give a two- 
year course in a senior department for such children as 
might be transferred at rr years of age to a Secondary or 
Central School; whereas a break at 10 years of age would 
solve nothing. 

On second thoughts! the Board wisely decided to sup- 
port a general break at rr and the scheme of separate 


Infant and separate Junior Departments where numbers 
warranted it. 


Selective Central Schools 


With regard to children over 11 years of age, the Board 
strongly favoured separate departments for boys and girls. 
In these departments definite and distinct time-tables and 
courses of instruction would be looked for and classes must 
not exceed до. 

This was unexceptional. The Board,? however, went out 
of its way to interpose quite gratuitiously a piece of advice 
which was responsible for a good deal of heart-burning 
and needless expense in the future. It said that in practice 

the provision of a new school will often solve the problem 
of school accommodation in a district, and when this new 
school provides for the older children with the object of 
giving them advanced instruction, its establishment is 
followed by the reorganisation of the existing schools into 


Junior and Senior departments," The extra accommoda- 
tion would relieve over 


crowding and all 5 
classes to be reduced. id allow the size of 


‚Мо phrase has been responsible for more good when 

rightly understood and more mischief when wrongly 
? The New Prospect in Education i 

„Рр. 16 and 24, ra p. А 

2 Report, 1924-25, p. 86. : ep s 
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interpreted than “ advanced instruction." It was com- 
monly interpreted as in this instance to connote a higher 
grade type of education, provision for which was to be 
made by Selective Central Schools. The Board’s sugges- 
tion involved ““ creaming " schools as а way of dealing with 
accommodation difficulties. For these select pupils a 
higher standard of accommodation was to be provided— 
I2 sq. ft. as a minimum in classrooms and better facilities 
for practical instruction—while the great majority, who 
needed new standards more than anyone, would continue 
to make shift in existing accommodation. 

It is one of the blots in the early stages of reorganisation 
that the idea of equality of opportunity for all was so im- 
perfectly understood in its practical application. It resulted 
in many authorities committing themselves without any 
real understanding of its implications to a policy of selective 
central schools and senior departments. It seemed a com- 
paratively easy way of dealing with the problem of 
accommodation and it was relatively cheap. Moreover, 
there was something to show for the money spent. It 
enabled the authority for elementary education to set up 
if it so desired a school under its own control which it 
could model on the lines of an orthodox secondary school 
and prepare pupils for School Certificates. Alternatively, 
it could set up a school with a commercial or industrial 
bias and do work which otherwise would be done in Junior 
Commercial and Junior Technical Schools under the 
authority for higher education. It was a great opportunity 
to throw off the shackles which had been rivetted by the 
Cockerton Judgment in 1900 and freely was the opportunity 


made use of. 


No General Appreciation of the Scope and Cost of Reorganisa- 
tion 

The real trouble was not merely the pride of man but, 
perhaps even more, an utter unwillingness on the part of 
all concerned to face the cost that must inevitably result 
from any attempt to deal with the problem of transforming 
the educational opportunities of all children. The 
Secondary Schools provided at most for ro per cent. of 
children over rr years of age. The Selective Central 
Schools only brought the number up to 20 per cent. or, 
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in special cases, 25 per cent. It was the problem of pro- 
viding adequately for 9o per cent. of children that gave 
pause to all but the lion-hearted. Even when the decision 
was taken to face the problem boldly and progressively, 
most of those responsible tried to believe that, after all, 
reorganisation would be an economy, for, on a superficial 
investigation and without any idea of what work a good 
reorganised school would do, it did seem as if some saving 
of teachers might be effected. The illusion served а 
useful purpose in allaying undue fears of the cost of this 
great venture. Besides, there was the feeling that a good 
many arrears of building needed to be made good. Few, 


however, understood how great a problem called for 
solution. 


Return of Classroom Accommodation 


By order of the House of Commons a return was made 
showing for the area of every local education authority for 
elementary education in England and Wales the number 
of rooms for teaching which, on the 21st day of May 1924, 
contained two, three, four, or more classes. The list 
summarised revealed the following state of affairs:— 
The number of classrooms with 2 or more classes in each 


16,617 
” ” ” ” ap Bide ” ” эк эз tt I,210 
” , " » 4 classes in each 179 
m » m D ” ” ” ” m m 22 
” os m m 7 


соза ou 


” ” ” * “* 1 


I 


n m n" „ „ "оэ 


In other words, 23.7 per cent. of the classes in elementary 
schools in England and Wales were housed in rooms con- 
taining more than one class and one teacher, and these 
classes contained 20.6 per cent. of the total number of 
pupils.! 

To make good this defect alone would have been a for- 
midable task. When it had to be dealt with as part of а 
great scheme of national reorganisation there was no 
ground for the popular idea that reorganisation could be 
carried out without a huge building programme stretching 
over many years. Reorganisation worthy of the name 
could not be carried out overnight. It was the work of а 


1 Cf. p. 337. 
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generation for it required not only new standards of accom- 
modation but a major change in the methods of training 
and of providing for the refreshment of teachers. 


Reorganisation in 1925 

The Board of Education has furnished a useful picture 
of conditions in 1925. А return of April in that year 
showed that 142 out of 288 Local Education Authorities in 
England and 16 out of 30 Authorities in Wales had organ- 
ised courses of advanced instruction. In England they 
provided for 98,400 children in 551 departments, and in 
Wales, 9,106 children in 131 departments. No attempt 
had been made by the Board of Education '' to suggest, 
still less to prescribe, the lines upon which courses of 
advanced instruction should be organised. The Local 
Education Authorities have been {тее to develop the 
methods they consider most suited to the local circum- 
stances and needs." Three-fourths of the children were 
in Central Schools or classes; the rest in schools which had 
developed “ Tops." ** In less than half of the number of 
departments giving advanced instruction has special pro- 
vision had to be provided for the purpose." 

The time was clearly overdue for some authoritative 
pronouncement which should educate public opinion up 
to the magnitude of the opportunity which the Reorganisa- 
tion of Elementary Education afforded. 


The Work of the Consultative Committee 

In February 1924 the Board of Education referred to its 
Consultative Committee the first of a series of inquiries 
covering the whole field of education from the nursery 
school stage to the age of 16. The result has been the 
publication of a series of reports of unique value which 
have exercised and for a considerable period will continue 
to exercise a determining influence on English Education. 
The whole face of education and the attitude towards it, 
have been changed. The Report on the Education of the 
Adolescent was published early in 1927 and dealt with the 
problems connected with the education of children in 
schools other than secondary between the ages of 11 and 
I5. The Report on Books in Public Elementary Schools 
appeared in 1928. In 1931 the Report on the Primary 
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School was published. 1t dealt with the educational prob- 
lems of elementary school children, other than children in 
Infant Departments, up to the age of тт. The Report 
entitled Infant and Nursery Schools which considered the 
training and teaching of children attending nursery schools 
and infants' departments of elementary schools up to the 
age of 7+ was published in 1933. This was followed by 
an Inquiry into the organisation and interrelation of schools 
other than those administered under the Elementary Code 
which provide education for pupils between the ages of II 
and 16. Of these the one which has had most effect in 
shaping public opinion is the Report on the Educalion of 
the Adolescent, commonly known as the Hadow Report 


after Sir W. H. Hadow, the Chairman of the Consultative 
Committee from 1920 to 1934. 


The Hadow Report: The Education of the Adolescent 

The Committee were asked '' (i) To consider and report 
upon the organisation, objective and curriculum of courses 
of study suitable for children who will remain in full-time 
attendance at schools, other than Secondary Schools, up 
to the age of 15, regard being had on the one hand to the 
Tequirements of a good general education and the 
desirability of providing a reasonable variety of curriculum 
so far as is practicable for children of varying tastes and 
abilities and, on the other, to the probable occupations of 


the pupils in commerce, industry and agriculture. (ii) 
Incidentally thereto, to advise as to the arrangements 
which should be made 


l (a) for testing the attainments of 
, the pupils at the end of their course, (b) for facilitating, in 
suitable cases, the trans 


fer of individual pupils to Second- 
ary Schools at an age above the normal age of admission.”’ 


ү P Re of investigation and delibera- 
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education, in the truer and broader sense of the word, and 
after spending the first years of their school life in a primary 
school, should spend the last three or four years in a well- 
equipped and well-staffed modern school (or senior depart- 
ment), under the stimulus of practical work and realistic 
studies, and yet, at the same time, in the free and broad 
air of a general and humane education, which, if it 
remembers handwork, does not forget music, and if it 
cherishes natural science, fosters also linguistic and literary 
studies. It is less easy to state the ideal which lies behind 
our scheme. But there are three great ends of human life 
and activity which we trust that our scheme will help to 
promote. Опе is the forming and strengthening of 
character—individual and national character—through 
the placing of youth, in the hour of its growth, ‘‘ as it were 
in the fair meadow "' of a congenial and inspiring environ- 
ment. Another is the training of boys and girls to delight 
in pursuits and rejoice in accomplishments—work in music 
and art; work in wood and in metals; work in literature 
and the record of human history—which may become the 
recreations and the ornaments of hours of leisure in maturer 
years. And still another is the awakening and guiding of 
the practical intelligence, for the better and more skilled 
service of the community in all its multiple business and 
complex affairs—an end which cannot be dismissed as 
“utilitarian ’ in any country, and least of all in a country 
like ours, so highly industrialised, and so dependent on the 
success of its industries, that it needs for its success, and 
even for its safety, the best and most highly-trained skill 


of its citizens.’”* 


House of Commons Resolution 

This was the sort of leadership and appeal that a demo- 
cratic people could understand and respond to. It is the 
note which makes this Report a landmark in English 
Education by giving direction and authority to the move- 
ment in favour of providing worthy alternative forms of 
post-primary education for all, and for making a sharp 
break in education at II years of age. It pointed the way 
in which many of the aspirations of such a Resolution as 


1 Report, p. xxiii. 
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that passed in the House of Commons, 8th April, 1925, 
could best be realised. 


“ That, in view of the grave intellectual and social wastage caused 
by the fact that the great majority of children leaving elementary 
schools fail to obtain further education of any kind, a wastage 
aggravated by the present state of unemployment, and in view of 
the declaration of the Departmental Committee on Scholarships 
and Free Places that 75% of the children leaving elementary 
Schools are intellectually qualified to profit by full-time education 
up to the age of 16, the House is of opinion that Local Education 
Authorities should be called upon to prepare schemes by which 
within a reasonable period adequate provision may be made for 
secondary or some form of full-time post-primary education for all 
children up to the age of 16, for a progressive increase in the per- 
centage of free places maintained in grant-aided secondary schools, 
and for the development of maintenance allowances on such a scale 


that no children may be debarred from higher education by the 
poverty of their parents." 


Primary and Secondary Education 


Briefly the Report recommended that primary education 
should be regarded as ending at about the age of 11+, at 
which age children should pass to some one or other type 
of post-primary school. The terms elementary school and 
elementary education, being misleading, should disappear. 
For education up to the age of тт+ the general name 
Primary Education should be used, for education after that 
age the general name Secondary Education. The second- 
ary stage of education which, for some, ends at 16+ and, 


for others, at 18 or 10, but for the majority of boys and 


girls at 14+ or 15+, should be looked atasa whole. There 


would be a variety of types of education but they would be 


governed by ““{һе common aim of providing for the needs 
of children who are entering and passing through the stage 
of adolescence." In the country as a whole more children 
should pass to orthodox secondary schools with a predomi- 


nantly literary or scientific curriculum which carried the 
education of pupils at least to the age of 16+. For the 
majority Various types of post-primary school were needed 

in which the curricula will vary according to the age 
at which the majority remain at School and the different 
interests and abilities of the chi 


} ldren." Besides Junior 
Technical Schools there should be (4) schools of ds type 
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of the existing Selective Central Schools which give at least 
a four-year course from the age of 11 * with a ‘realistic "' 
or practical trend in the last two years; (b) schools of the 
non-Selective Central School type which may either be the 
atral Schools in their area or may exist side by side 


Central Schools and cater for those children 
nior 


only Cer 
with Selective 
who do not secure admission to such schools; (c) Se 
Central Departments, '' Higher Tops” and 
nts by which provision should be made 


1 circumstances forbid the other types 


Classes, 
analogous arrangeme 
for pupils where loca 
mentioned above. 


A Practical Education 


In planning the curricula of these schools it should be 


remembered that “а human or liberal education is not one 
given through books alóne but is one that brings children 

| into contact with the larger interests of mankind." The 
aim ‘ should be to provide such an education by means of 
a curriculum which afforded large opportunities for prac- 
tical work and which was closely related to living interests. 
In the earlier years the curriculum should have much in 
common with that in the early years of the orthodox 
Secondary School; it should include a modern language, 
usually French, though it could be omitted in special 
circumstances: only in the last two years should a 
“ practical ” (i.e. quasi vocational) bias be given to the 
courses of instruction provided.” 

| Pupils in primary schools should normally be transferred 
to a different school at the age of тт + ог failing that care 

should be taken that a different type of education was 


provided from that given to children under 11. 


Schools 
the Report suggested, if a new 
Secondary Grade was adopted: 


(orthodox) secondary type 
erary or scientific 


Suggested Nomenclature for 
It would add to clearness, 
nomenclature for schools of 


(т) Schools of the existing 
h have a predominantly lit 


whic’ 
curriculum should be known as ‘‘ Grammar 
Schools ''; 


sof the existing Selective Central School 


(2) Schools 
hich give at least а four-year course from 


type W 
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Ir* with a realistic or practical ( 


i.e. quasi voca- 
tional) trend should be known as “ Modern 
Schools ''; 


(3) Schools of Non-Selective Central 
à curriculum on the same 
with due provision for 
pupils of different capaciti 
as ““ Modern Schools "s 

(4) Departments or Classes within elementary schools 
Which provide post-primary education for children 
Who do not go to one or other of the above types 

*. Of school, should b 


€ known as ‘‘ Senior Classes.” 
° 


Modern Schools 


The general charactminics of Modern Schools would 
be that they would plan their Courses for ёлгее of Tour 
years. These courses would accordingly be simpler and 
more limited in scope than those in ‘ Grammar Schools,'' 
which were planned for five years or more. While the 
courses in the last two years should not be vocational, the 
treatment of subjects should be practical in the broadest 
sense and connect the school work with the interests arising 
from the social and industrial environment of the pupils. 
Regard should be had in framing the ezziicdum ‘of both 
Modern Schools and Senior Classis to the pupils’ capacities 
and to the local environment. ‘Moreover, the practical bias 
should have close regard to оса! conditions. This should 
not prejudice the general. education. Teachers should 
encourage their pupils to? continue their education after 
School age by calling attention to the facilities for further 
education, cultural and хо. cational, in the area. 


School type with 
general lines as (2) and 
differentiation between 
es should also be known 


- і 
Junior Technical Schools 


Where there was adequate demand, the establishment of 
Junior Technical Schools an 


5 and Junior Art Departments 
should be encouraged. Further, children showing ability 
to profit should be transfe 


Tred from *' Modern ” to 
“Grammar’’ Schools at 12 or 13 years of age. Conversely, 


arrangements should be made for transferriag pupils from 
“* Grammar ’’ to “‘ Modern ” or Junior Technical Schools. 


+ 
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is "eor ari of teachers, standards of staffing, and 

should ap ссн permit, the premises and equipment 

A larger ү. жиш ЧӨ those of '' Grammar " Schools. 

be neede T b rising of teachers in practical subjects would 

cultural bi: SAUSE of ‘ the industrial, commercial or agri- 
dias '' they would have. 


Examinations 
Mhan purpose of deciding the type of post-primary 
Vice € suited to children at II +, à written exami- 
Н еН рр emented by an oral examination and with a 
gested Pv chological test for borderline cases was sug- 
A ek peur examination could be set if desired. 
ai the school-leaving examination should be framed to 
Queis needs of pupils in selective and non-selective 
bu карл schools, but any such examination should not 
ithe need » hed for at least three years, and then adapted to 
ton D "d broad and variable curricula. The examina- 
pupils a =e be optional both as regards the individual 
or pu K the school as a whole, and should be designed 
«5 Жон s of the age of 15+. Individual pupils in 
School i schools should be allowed to sit for the First 
vidual ie eri a in ‘ Grammar ”’ Schools just as indi- 
for '' d in the latter schools should be allowed to sit 
барт ul ern ” School examinations. The Board of Edu- 
Bosrda кзы the initiative in setting up Examining 
qiie вый upils leaving post-primary schools at 14* with- 
had f TSE the school-leaving examination, ог who 
sup Dey in the examination, should, if they desired, be 
ПЕ, ed with ап “ internal school certificate "" signed by 
head teacher and countersigned by the Director of 


Education. 


M School Age 

i ae age of compulsory atte 
ve years’ time, i.c. at the 

1932. 


ET ad Problems 
A Report dealt at some length w 
TM € incidental to reorganisation. 
Bihar ey of the absence of proper со 
re commonly known as Part 


ndance should be raised to 15 
beginning of the school year 


ith the administrative 
They were largely 
-operation between 
IL and Part Ш. 
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Authorities in the same area. The powers for securing such 
co-operation which were provided for in the Education 
Acts 1918 and 1921 were often not used. ‘‘As the law now 
stands authorities for elementary education administer only 
elementary schools which include, however, in view of 
Section 20 of the Education Act 1921, a large portion of 
post-primary schools (e.g. Central Schools and Classes, 
Senior Schools, Senior Departments and Higher Tops) 
which we, in common with many of our witnesses, regard 
as belonging properly to the secondary grade of education. 
Will it be possible in the future for the country to acquiesce 
permanently in the division of part of the secondary grade 
of education between two separate authorities in the same 
area, with the result that one authority for elementary 
education only may start a Modern School or Senior Class 
when neighbouring ''Secondary " Schools under the 
administration for higher education are not fully used?'' 

“In theory there appear to us to be four main lines on 
which the local administration of education might be re- 
organised: '' 


(т) legislation abolishing authorities for elementary 
education only; 

(2) the abolition of small authorities for elementary 
education giving the remainder full powers for 
higher as well as elementary education; 

(3) the creation of new provincial authorities in which 
both the present elementary and the present 
higher education authorities would be merged; 

(4) co-operation between the two types of authority so 
that “the authority for higher education should 
be fully consulted before Modern Schools or other 
modes of provision for post-primary education 
are developed by an authority for elementary 
education only.” 

Because of political difficulties the Committee ruled out the 
first possibility and suggested that, by stages, first the 
fourth and then the second plan should be adopted. 
Ultimately, it should be considered whether the third plan 
would not provide the best solution. 
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In regard to Dual Control, the Committee noted the 
difficulties confronting both Local Education Authorities 
and Voluntary School Managers and expressed approval 
of the tendency shown in certain arcas to make local 
arrangements for overcoming the difficulties. They did 
not, however, make any important constructive suggestions 
for a solution such as was later embodied in the Education 


Act 1936. 


The Hadow Report a Beacon 

The Report has been a beacon light at a critical time in 
English education illuminating the way of reorganisation. 
It has been of incalculable value in impressing public 
e greatness of the task to be done, and with 
the many problems which needed to be faced. It gave 
timely support to those who were struggling in an unbeliev- 
ing world for a new conception of what the education of 
the masses of the people should be; for playing fields and 
for a new standard of accommodation in elementary educa- 
tion not inferior to that in orthodox secondary schools, but 
freed from all extravagance. The higher standards of 
practical accommodation which had been slowly winning 
recognition in secondary schools since the war could now 
for with redoubled vigour in the new senior 
schools. Furthermore, the claim for a far higher propor- 
tion of the total accommodation in the shape of large 


practical rooms could be more easily justified. | 

If the Report seemed to give less attention than might 
have been expected to the problems of the education of 
the children below average, it prepared the way for a 
serious attack on this problem. If it seemed to be a little 
i passing children from 


old-fashioned in its 50856 з ) 
primary to post-primary ion, the earlier 
Report of the Committee on 1 
cable Capacity, 1924. had pointed out fruitful avenues for 
inquiry into such a problem. ]f the Report seemed to 
attach an exaggerated importance of school-leaving exami- 
nations, it was perhaps because its authors saw 1n the 

а means of dealing 


improvisation of suitable machinery t 
with the problem without seriously endangering the educa- 
tional opportunities which the new schools afforded. 


opinion with th 


be pressed 
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Report on School Examinations 


On this question of examinations an authoritative opinion 
of signal value was given in the -Report of the Enquiry 
undertaken by the Joint Advisory Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Education Committees and the National Union 
of Teachers into Examinations for Pupils in Public 
Elementary Schools, 1930. 


“ Any attempt to establish an official system of leaving examina- 
tions for pupils in selective central or senior schools would at 
the present time be a hindrance rather than a help in the develop- 
ment of these schools. 

“ We deprecate the setting up of any official or general system of 
leaving examinations, whether obligatory or optional to individual 
schools and to individual pupils. 

“ We have given careful consideration to the argument for and 
against the establishment of some examination, national or local, 
as a supplement or as an alternative to those external examinations 
already taken by selected pupils, but we are of opinion that the 
objections to the continuance of the present arrangements and the 
risks involved in them are less than the objections to and the risks 
involved in the premature organisation of a special system. Any 
experiments which may be undertaken by local education authorities 
in their areas should be regarded as tentative and provisional, and 
Should be attempted only after a most carefu 
problems and with great caution. 

" In present circumstances the question of w 
pupils should enter for outside examinations sho; 
decision of the local authority in consultation 
We strongly deprecate the prepar: 
elementary schools for external ex: 
obtaining certificates at as early an 


l review of the local 


hether individual 
uld be left to the 
with its teachers. 
ation and entry of pupils in 
aminations for the purpose of 
age as fourteen,” 


The Time Inopportune for Raising the School Age 

The publication of the Report on the Education of the 
Adolescent encouraged a section of opinion in the country 
to contemplate the early raising of the school-leaving age. 
A deputation from the Association of Education Committees 
urged the President of the Board of Education that the аре 
of compulsory school attendance should be raised to 15 in 
1933. The President's reply took the form of а Circular! 
and included an important Memorandum of the Govern- 
ment Actuary on the future numbers of children in elemen- 
tary schools. It was pointed out that the proposal to raise 


1 Circular 1395, January 1928. 
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the school age took no account of whether Education 
Authorities could provide proper education for all the 
children affected. The recommendation of the Consultative 
Committee had reference to the education of children in 
reorganised schools. On 31st March, 1927, the total 
number of children in public elementary schools between 
II and 14 years of age was 1,915,000. Of these not more 
than ro per cent. were in reorganised departments limited 
to children of тт and over. In 1933, the number of children 
between rr and 14 would be between 2,050,000 and 
2,100,000, an increase of 135,000 to 185,000. If the school 
age was raised in 1933 to 15, the number of children to be 
provided for might be expected to be not less than 
2,450,000. А year later the number would be 2,546,000. 
In other words, over 600,000 more children would have to 
be provided for than in 1027. 

Figures after 1933 were more speculative, but it was 
anticipated that from 1938 onwards the numbers between 
II and 15+ would remain about 2,200,000 as the school 
population was falling. These numbers were within 
measurable distance of the numbers in 1933 without any 
raising of the school-leaving age. The proposal was in 
fact impractical. The fall in the number of junior pupils 
would not help the provision of senior accommodation. 
Besides, it was no use expecting the problem of the rural 
areas to be solved in six years however much the Board 
might encourage a larger building programme. Some 
authorities, moreover, would have all they could do to 
provide the new accommodation which had to be provided 
on new housing estates to keep pace with the unprecedented 
movement of population. 

It is not without interest that, notwithstanding this plain 
exposition of the actual position of many authorities, the 
first thing the Labour Government did on coming into 
office in 1929 was to announce that the school age would 
be raised on rst April, 1931. Before this could happen a 
financial crisis of the first magnitude had arisen. 


The Suggestions to Teachers 

The Board of Education followed up the publication of 
the Hadow Report by revising the Suggestions for Teachers, 
a new edition of which appeared in 1927. It contained as 
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ап appendix a Report on Backward Children by Dr. Cyril 
Burt. A second appendix gave a brief sketch of the origin, 
aims, and activities of the League of Nations. The Sug- 
gestions were now the official means of passing on to 
teachers and local education authorities the Board's views 
on the principles which underlie the work of the schools 
and of bringing together some of the results of current 
practice. The rapid changes taking place necessitated the 
issue of an enlarged and substantially revised Handbook 
of Suggestions to Teachers in 1937. The Complementary 
Handbook of Suggestions on Health Education was revised 
in 1933. 


Elementary Education at the beginning of the Century 
Anyone wishing to get a picture of the progress which 
has taken place in the elementary schools of this country 
during the present century could hardly do better than 
compare the 1927 and 1937 editions of the Suggestions for 


Teachers with the first edition which appeared in 1905. ` 
At that date bare 


tion of the syst 
schools had hardly adj 


something of that bewilderment wt 
degree feels on being set dow 
territory. It was a time of gre з 
thought; reform movements s 
usual vitality. The new gospel of child study was leading 
teachers to think of educatio: 

Way. A plethora of books 
being made available. 
psychological foundations 
tion. The Pestalozzian 
acquired new attention, T 


and apperception was winning enthusiastic converts. 
Certain aspects of the te 


П aching of John Dewe were 
becoming known, Investi 4 
Science were replacing in 


was developing a new purpose. 
best the aspirations of this time i 
is and what might be, 


The book which expresses 
s Edmond Holmes’ What 
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The Suggestions of 1905 

The first edition of the Suggestions for Teachers reflects 
much of the uncertainty and groping that was character- 
istic of the time. It abounds in shibboleths long since 
abandoned by the majority of teachers. None the less it 
appeared at an opportune time and supplied a great need. 
It is characteristic of English common-sense that in 
conditions such as then existed the Board of Education 
should have pinned its faith to fostering self-help and 
initiative among teachers, encouraging them to experiment 
with the curriculum and with methods of teaching, while 
making full allowance for local circumstance and individual 
personality. It might so easily have been tempted to 
impose syllabuses and to direct the main stream of educa- 
tion along some preconceived channel. 


The Suggestions of 1927 

The wisdom of this decision is revealed by the 1927 
edition of the Suggestions for Teachers. The volume was 
avowedly influenced to a great extent by the Report of the 
Consultative Committee on the Education of the Adolescent. 
But whether viewed from the standpoint of school 
organisation, or from the way in which the varied subject 
matter of instruction was dealt with or from the importance 
attached to' individual differences, the volume suggests 
beyond question an average level of educational efficiency 
and the growth of an altogether higher professional 
standard than pertained twenty years before. The criticism 
that this advance was achieved at the cost of a loss of 
accuracy and a neglect of the three R's need not be taken 
too seriously for investigation disproved it. The chapters 
on Writing, Drawing, Music, and Handicraft point to the 
advance which had taken place in the aesthetic and 
practical side of school work. Those on English History 
and Elementary Science reveal a liberality of outlook which 
promised well for the future. The emphasis on school 
buildings, adequate cloakrooms, school meals, after-care, 
and the treatment of backward children testifies to a new 
orientation and to changing values in elementary education. 


9i 
H.E. E. 29 
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The Suggestions of 1937 

That it should have been necessary to rewrite and greatly 
enlarge the Suggestions only ten years later speaks 
eloquently of the change that was going on. The new 
volume is markedly influenced by the Reports of the 
Consultative Committee on Infant and Junior Schools 
and on School Books and not least by the experience 
gained as a result of reorganisation in regard to the 
education of older children. If the difference in the 
education represented by the editions of 1905 and 1927 is 
striking, that between тооз and 1937 is so great as to 
constitute a new order. The stress is noticeably on educa- 
tion rather than instruction, on the study of the child more 
than the subject-matter. The new edition takes full notice 
of the revolutionary changes in school organisation and 
seizes upon the opportunities they afford for studying 
children and providing the means best suited to their 
development. Particular attention is given to the problems 
of the Junior (Primary) School and to fostering in the 
education of this grade the opportunity which for many 
years characterised the Infant School and which is trans- 
forming the Senior and Central School. Full account is 
taken of the adjuncts to teaching such as are furnished 
by school broadcasts, visual aids, the use of books, school 
records, examinations, etc. The richness of school life at 
its best stands revealed. The school appears as а scene of 
varied social, intellectual, aesthetic, practical and physical 
activities: a place where the aim is to help each boy and 
girl to develop his potentialities not for any ulterior 
purpose but for his own sake. 

The most sceptical of critics could hardly rise from a 
perusal of these volumes without feeling something of the 
idealism and devotion which informs the work of 
elementary education in this country. He must have it 
borne upon him that if education is becoming increasingly 
costly it is at any rate by far the best of investments when 


wisely directed, _ It is here if anywhere that the real wealth 
of the country is being built up. 


Schemes of Educational Development 
The Board took u 


the questi NR Р 
arnest by the РЕВ. question of reorganisation in 


cation in May 1928 of a pamphlet 
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entitled The New Prospect in Education which accompanied 
Circular 1397. This circular emphasised four lines of 
development for authorities to keep in mind: (i) a 
reorganisation to secure for all pupils a break at І + and 
a fresh start on a definitely new stage of education: (ii) 
the reduction of classes for senior children to a maximum 
of 40 on the roll; (iii) junior and infant classes to be 
brought down to a maximum of 50 on the roll; (iv) the 
replacement, reconstruction or repair of '' Black List ч 
schools. The problems were to be looked at as а whole. 
Accommodation should envisage a four-year course from 
II- and where possible separate premises should be pro- 
vided for senior children. Education in Senior, Central or 
Modern Schools was not to be regarded as a finishing stage 
of education, but rather as an opportunity for something 
much wider than could be obtained within the standards 
of the old elementary school. One of the main functions 
of these schools was to lead up to courses of Further 


Education. 


The New Prospect in Education 

The New Prospect in Education was designed to assist 
Education Authorities in formulating schemes of reorgani- 
sation. It served its purpose so effectively that for some 
years it had a sort of apocalyptic authority. It gave a 
detailed statement of the grounds of reorganisation and of 
the problems involved, and described certain schemes of 
reorganisation which had already been carried out in 
typical areas. 

The pamphlet was of the greatest service in driving home 
and rivetting in practice a body of principles of cardinal 
importance. It began by emphasising the point that the 
problem left by the Hadow Report was how to adapt the 
elementary school system so that all children could be given 
an education suited to their needs. In order to secure this 
made for the classification and differ- 


provision must be 1 і апа 
according to their capabilities and 


entiation of pupils 
- aptitudes. 


Principles Governing School Organisation 
Henceforth instead of the single school being regarded 
as the educational unit, it must be the group of schools 
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comprising the contributory infant and junior schools, and 
the senior schools to which the children passed at 11 years 
ofage. Only in large senior schools was it possible to pro- 
vide proper organisation and differentiation. Two parallel 
forms, or an intake of 80 children a year, was the smallest 
desirable size; and three parallel forms of 120 children a 
year was better. Special arrangements had to be made in 
a small town or in a village too remote for the senior child- 
ten to be transported to a larger school. Separate senior 
schools for boys and girls were desirable, but mixed schools 
might be necessary where the numbers would not otherwise 
permit of reasonable organisation. 


The Age Basis for Promotion 


The age of тт should be adopted for a clean break and 
for transference to senior schools. An attainment basis for 
transfer was unsuitable. There were objections to promot- 
ing young children to senior schools just as there were 
objections to retaining older children in junior schools. 
All children should be transferred at the same time. This 
transference should be not only to a new type of teaching 
but also, wherever possible, to a different building. A three 
to four years’ course should be provided suited to the vary- 
ing aptitudes and capacities of pupils, and a vigorous 
corporate life and strong school tradition built up, pro- 
vision being made for appropriate out-of-school activities. 


The Selective Central School 


The recommendations of the Hadow Report, stressing as 
they did the need for providing adequately for all children, 
must not be interpreted as being antagonistic to Selective 
Central Schools. “ If the Central School takes its proper 
place as one among a group of Senior Schools, that 
together take all the older children, its function is even 


more important than before. It is no longer an excrescence 


on the school system, but the recognised leader for the 
others. . . . 


The function of the Selective Central School 
is to provide for those children Who stand out as possessing 
specially high capacity, and it is the general experience that 
difficulties follow, if much more than some 25 per cent. of 
the children are selected at the age of 11 for admission to 
Secondary and Central Schools together." If more are 
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nad it will probably be found that some of the children 
Tenes axe not of a sufficiently high standard and their 
ay p then act as a drag upon the work of the whole 
gen Аве On the other hand, . . . the ordinary 
aon chools are left with a very high proportion of their 
The en belonging to the definitely duller types. . . + 
vim dum far more if they can mix on an equal footing 
ер aeir brighter comrades in the social and athletic life 
a school of which they both alike are members." 
EX ee Central School should offer a four-year 
miei should be attended by pupils who had a reasonable 
чани ion of remaining for the full four years, and should 
ave at least two parallel forms. 


Population a Determining Factor 
я calculation will show that what the Board of 
30 a ion in effect advised was that in populations of about 
Scho it would be safe to establish a Selective Central 
Ок Sel Assuming the minimum of 80 children a year 80 
the uim Central School and 50 to à Secondary School 
the child 130 would represent approximately a quarter of 
неа ren of the 11-year-old age group. This means an 
195 bo as ex pues 520 a year. The remaining 390 children 
iis Mc Se 195 girls a year, would divide uneconomically 
Че other enior Schools for boys, one with a three-form, 

other with a two-form admission, and two Senior 


ите р of similar size for girls. The total elementary 
a ol roll would be approximately g x 520 OF 4 80, and 
чы] population somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
45680 x 7 or 32,700. Worked out in this way it is evident 
that such a population i 

organisation. If any regar d to efficiency and 
economy, two five-form entry schools, one for boys, and 
the other for girls would have to be set ир. Besides, there 
would be no margin of safety with a falling population 
Шш, Ву 1937 the Board of Education inclined to the 
view that the Selective Central School was essentially an 
institution for the largest aggregations of population. 

o stress the importance of trans- 
distance, proper facilities 


Transport, Meals, Clothes 
The pamphlet went on t 
port for children travelling from 2 
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for drying boots and Clothes, and a hot meal properly 
served and eaten in comfort for those who could not return 
home at mid-day. It was s 
ally that a good two-course meal could be provided at a 
Cost of 2d.-21d. per head. Considerable experience showed, 
however, that even with the most careful management and 
dealing with large numbers, a good meal cost 33d. per head 


Or Is. 5d. a week for five meals, a reduction being made 
Where there was more than one chi 


Further, the figures show 
substantial alteration in th 


In planning schools the following accommodation, based 
on essential activities, was regarded as making reasonable 
provision for 400-440 children— 

“A Hall for assembl 
taken indoors, 

8 classrooms for 
480 sq. ft. 

2 larger classrooms of 600 or 700 sq. ft. each. 

Enough “accommodation for Manual or Domestic in- 


Struction to allow a full class to receive instruction 
at the same time. 


Staff rooms, cloakrooms, etc." 

This was accepted by many Authorities as а standard 
for new buildings. In reality the amount of practica] 
accommodation was insufficient to give any real flexibility, 
either to the organisation or to the curriculum. Thus it 
patently omitted a practical science тоот of 900-960 sq. ft. 
Which was later admitted to be necessary. It made no real 


у and for Physical Training when 


40 pupils, i.e. each of approximately 
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Education Under 11 

With regard to the education of children under 11, the 
Board had revised its ideas. In the light of experience it 
considered the balance of advantage lay with separate 
infant and separate junior departments, so organised as to 
give a complete course of at least three years in the junior 
school. The break should come at 7 or at 8, but every 
effort should be made to avoid a break at 9, as this allowed 
only two years in the junior school. 


Age of Transference 

By the break at 11+ the Board of Education, in common 
with most authorities, intended that children should be 
transferred to forms of post-primary education at a mean 
age of 11 years 6 months. In practice, there is a great deal 
to be said for transference at the mean age of тт years 
2months. This means that post primary schools beginning 
the educational year in September, admit children whose 
eleventh birthday falls between 1st January and 31st 
December, i.e. between то years 8 months and тт years 
8 months of age. Transference to the junior school with a 
three-year course would take place similarly at a mean age 
of 8 years 2 months, i.e. children varying between 7 years 
8 months and 8 years 8 months. This practice has been 
followed by certain authorities with marked success. 


Attitude towards Reorganisation 

The Board of Education has recorded the general attitude 
of interested parties at this time towards Reorganisa- 
tion.! ‘Though the importance of a fresh start at 11 for 
all pupils and not only for a selected minority has been 
increasingly récognised for some time past, it has only been 
since the issue of the Report of the Consultative Committee 
early in 1927 that the majority of authorities have begun to 
give the matter active consideration. It would be un- 
reasonable to expect this new principle, involving as it does 
such a fundamental departure from previous conceptions 
of educational organisation, to be immediately understood 
and accepted by all parties interested, including not only 
members of Local Education Authorities and their officials, 


1 Board of Education Report, 1928, pp. 10-11. 
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but managers, teachers and parents. Moreover, even when 
the principle of a fresh start at 11 has been accepted the 
problems involved in its application are intricate and often 
depend for a solution on the building of new schools or at 
any rate the adaptation of existing ones. During the period 
under review (i.e. the year 1928) progress has been at least 
as rapid as could reasonably be expected. The principles 
underlying the recommendations of the Consultative Com- 
mittee are now,very generally accepted as sound, and while 
probably in hardly any area is reorganisation as yet 
absolutely complete, in almost every area some plans for 


the announcement of reorganisation are at any rate 
definitely formulated.'': 


з The new educational situation called forth a minor literature of 
comment, suggestions for teachers, and propaganda. Тһе following 
are typical. The Hadow Report and After, 1928; Reorganisation 
and the Teaching Profession, 1929, both by the National Union of 
Teachers. The Report of the Consullative Committee of the West 
Riding Education Committee on the Curriculum of the Senior School, 
1931. Handicraft and the Changing Schools, 1930, Institute of 
Handicraft Teachers. The New Prospect in 


› Education, 1930, а 
pamphlet for parents, Kent Education Committee, 


THE REORGANISATION OF EDUCATION 


CHAPTER XIV 
BUILDING THE NEW SYSTEM—I 


“ We have been witnessing a change of attitude and outlook in 
education comparable only to that change which took place in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and which we generally describe 
as the Renaissance . . . We may conveniently label this new attitude 
as a revival of the spirit of ' humanism’... We concentrate not 
so much on the subject as on the pupil; ... and on the pupils as 
human beings."—Tnr Кт. How. OLIVER F. С. SraNLEY—Speech 


at Manchester, 1935. 


The change which was taking place in education was the 


-expression of a philosophy which stressed spontaneity and 


the sanctity of individual personality. It saw in the child 
the potential artist, philosopher and saint, and was 
suspicious of attempts to shape him to some predetermined 
pattern. Alongside this went important changes in admini- 
strative policy which were part of a general plan for 
lightening and simplifying central administration and 
affected not only education but the whole local government 
service. 


Educational Development Supported by all Parties 
Education occupied an important place in the platform of 
all political parties. The Conservative Election Programme 
1924 for example concentrated on the progressive reduction 
in the size of classes: the improvement or replacement of 
insanitary and defective schools; the development of post 
primary education by Central Schools and a more adequate 
supply of Secondary School Places; salary scales which 
would secure effective teachers and attract the best men 
and women; and the development of adult education. 


Three-Year Programmes 
As a step towards implementing this policy a Circular 
was sent to local authorities in March 1925! asking them to 


1 Circular 1358— Programme of Educational Development. 
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consider the more immediate needs of their areas in all 
grades of education and formulate programmes of action 
covering a period of not less than three years. These pro- 
grammes were to be based on a comprehensive review of 
the requirements of the areas, not only in regard to build- 
ings, but also to staffing and general organisation in all 
branches of education whether or not the measures pro- 
posed would involve substantial extra expenditure.! 


= 
Block Grants Proposed 


While the programmes were still in preparation the 
Board issued in November its memorable Basis of Grants 
Circular 1371. It asked for the Co-operation of authorities 
in dealing with a situation which had arisen through the 
provisional estimates for 1926-27 showing an estimated rise 
of over £1,000,000 on the actual expenditure of 1924-25. 
Economies should be possible large 
in the cost of teachers' salaries resulting from the Burnham 
Award and savings due to the Teorganisation of schools. 
The Government had decided, in view of the state of the 
national finances, that it was necessary to place a limit to 
the demands upon the Exchequer for 1926-27. The Board 


rols associated with 
The Board wished to 


was paid for the year 
п amount of duplicate grant which 


of aid bei i ] 
students in training. "S Bien by the Board tp ay 


1 See ante, PP. 202 f., 205, 207, 
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These proposals, it was pointed out, did not mean that 
the block grants would necessarily be fixed for three years, 
or that it was suggested that the school age should be raised 
to 6. It had, however, become essential to educational 
progress that the scope and cost of purely elementary 
services should be defined as a basis for the future expansion 
of advanced and higher education. This could only be 
done by restoring freedom to local authorities and the 
percentage grant system was incompatible with such 
freedom. Experience showed that '' under this system 
authorities feel themselves unable to control expenditure 
because of the Board's regulations, while the Board cannot 
control expenditure unless it reinforces its ordinary regula- 
tions by a number of detailed restrictions." This general 
policy it was represented was based on educational grounds 
rather than on grounds of economy. 

The Circular.was supplemented by a Memorandum! 
which was issued after conferences had taken place with 
representatives of the local authorities. It stated that ex- 
ception to the restriction of capital expenditure would 
be made in the case of elementary schools, the erection of 
which was made necessary by the migration of population, 
or in order to replace Class A black list schools. 

The exception would also apply to schools which were 
provided or adapted as part of a scheme of reorganisation. 
The President of the Board of Education? insisted that the 
only alternative to a block grant for 1926-27 was for the 
local education authorities themselves to effect correspond- 


ing economies. 


The Proposal Inopportune 

This attempt to change abruptly the system of percentage 
grants, which had been introduced deliberately into the 
Education Act, 1918, in order to emphasize the national as 
distinct from the local interest in education and to provide 
for the much needed increase of salaries to teachers, pro- 
yoked a storm of protest. It was common ground that 
there was room for a difference of opinion in regard to the 
best method of making Government Grants. À Committee 


1 Memorandum 44. ? Lord Eustace Percy. 
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under the Chairmanship of Lord Meston had been investi- 
gating this problem but had not reported. What appeared 
to be an authoritative indication of the way his mind was 
moving had appeared in The Times. Having regard 
to all the circumstances the Board's proposal was felt to be 
impetuous and untimely. It cut at the root of educational 
development. There was no consistency in urging local 
education authorities to submit large programmes of 
development and some six months later not only to propose 
a great change of principle in the method of determining 
grants but also to endeavour to fix the first block grant on 
the standard of a year of financial stringency. 

The Government wisely decided to withdraw the Circular. 
Ап arrangement was reached With the local education 
authorities in regard to the economies to be effected and 
the percentage grant was left untouched. Further it was 
allowed to remain when practically the whole of the local 


government services came under a system of block grants 
in 1930. 


The Economy (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1926 

The right of the Central Authority to refuse grants to 
local authorities in case of extravagance was established 
by the Economy (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1926. 
Part IV. of this Act states that “ the Board of Education 
as expenditure in aid of 
uld be made to a local 
ture which in the opinion 
egard to the circumstances 


or a reduction i 
authorities for high ion s hi e d nor pU in 
Training Colleges, e i ерее: 
that was paid to t 
Colleges. 
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Lightening Central Administration 

That there was need for lightening the administrative 
work of the Board was not disputed. It was an old 
problem. How to reduce the burden of detailed admini- 
stration which fell on the Committee of Council had been 
a subject of inquiry by the Newcastle Commission 1858. 
One of the reasons that one Royal Commission after 
another had urged the establishment of large local educa- 
tion authorities was to provide а solution to the problem. 
The adoption by the Education Act 1918 of a grant system 
based on the whole of the educational work of authorities 
had prepared the way for the shedding of a good deal of 
administrative detail by the Board. The issue of the New 
Staffing Rules! in April 1925 was in accordance with this 


policy. 
New Staffing Rules 


These Rules enabled the 
staffing problems from the s 


Board of Education to approach 
tandpoint of the area instead of 
as hitherto from that of the individual school. The Code 
provided that the staff of a school should not only be 
sufficient and suitable but also that in the aggregate it 
should satisfy the minimum conditions of а scale under 
which teachers according to their qualifications were re- 
garded as sufficient for specified numbers of pupils. Thus 
the Elementary Education Code 1919 and the Provisional 
Code 1922 stated ''In no case will a staff be considered 
sufficient if in the aggregate it is not at least equivalent for 
{һе average attendance of the school or department 


measured by the following scale, viz. 
Number of children 


in average attendance 


Teacher 
The Head Teacher * ws za 35 
Each Assistant Teacher—Certificated 60 


Each Uncertificated Assistant Teacher wei - 39 
Each Student Teacher . ae ws 2 

Each Supplementary Teacher " vc» 30 
A school thus staffed, especially a small school of one 
department, would not necessarily be approved for staffing 
purposes unless in addition there was one certificated 
teacher (inclusive of the Head Teacher) for every complete 


1 Circular 1360. 
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group of 70 children in average attendance, and the 
organisation of the school and quality of the staff was 
suitable. Opinion regarded this standard as out of date 
and liable to mislead in that it tended to be accepted as a 
normal rather than a minimum scale. Further, applied to 
small schools it was too low. 

The Board accordingly abolished the scale for large 
schools and retained it in an amended form for schools with 
under 250 children.! 

For the staffing of large departments reliance was mainly 
placed on the limitation of the size of classes and insistence 
on a minimum proportion of certificated teachers.? The. 
Board announced its willingness to approve other proposals 
put forward by local authorities if they were likely to pro- 
vide an equivalent teaching standard. 


The Withdrawal of the Old Elementary Education Code 


The Board now set about the simplification of its 
administration in earnest. In 1926 the old Elementary 
Education Code was replaced by a compact Code of Regu- 
lations for Public Elementary Schools officially known as 
Grant Regulations No. 8. The Regulations for Secondary 
Schools, Further Education, the Training of Teachers, the 
Medical Service and for Adult Education were similarly 
replaced by appropriate Grant Regulations. The principles 
observed were ““ (т) to confine the Regulations to a state- 
ment of the actual conditions upon compliance with which 
grant to an authority depended; (2) to avoid repetition of 
conditions already expressly stated in the Education Acts; 
(3) so far as possible to state corresponding conditions for 
Elementary and Secondary Schools or other Institutions 


in the same жау.” 
The New Code, 1926 ` 


The aim was to 
field for th 


"See p. 336. ? Tid. 
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was gathering speed. It had long been open to authorities 
to vary the school curriculum. Now Chapter I. for example 
which dealt with Curriculum, Syllabuses and Time Tables 
disappeared and was replaced by a brief section stating 
that— 

“ (a) The secular instruction in a School or Centre 
must be in accordance with a suitable curriculum and 
syllabus framed with due regard to the organisation and 
circumstances of the school or schools concerned. 


(b) There must be a time table showing— 
(i) the time of opening and closing of the school 
or centre, 
(ii) the time of instruction given in each subject of 
the curriculum, and 


(iii) the place, if other than the ordinary premises, 
of any secular instruction or religious instruc- 


tion or observance. 
(c) Information as to the curriculum, syllabus and 
time table must be accessible to an Inspector." 


The curriculum of a school would still be subject to the 
al of the Board, but detailed comment and 
labus would in future be confined to the 
estions for Teachers in Public Elemen- 


general approv: 
advice on the sy 
volume of the Sugg 
tary Schools. 


Approved Establishment of Teachers 

Similarly the detailed conditions of staffing disappeared 
ere replaced by a brief section adopting the area 
f staffing according to an approved establishment. 
{ maintain an approved establishment 
for their area and must satisfy the 
to its distribution.’’ Further, every 
head teacher, responsible for general 
control and supervision of instruction and discipline, who 
must take a definite and substantial share in the actual 
instruction in the school. He must be certificated unless 
exceptionally approved. Assistant teachers must be certifi- 
cated, uncertificated, teachers of special subjects, etc. No 
Clerk in Holy Orders or regular minister could be 
recognised as more than an occasional teacher. In rural 


and w 
basis 0 
“ The authority mus 
of suitable teachers 
Board, if required, as 
school had to have a 
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schools young persons over the age of compulsory attend- 
ance and under eighteen years of age might, subject to 
satisfactory medical certificates, act as monitors and assist 
in teaching so long as they were not responsible for a class 
or part of a class. 

Local authorities had now almost absolute discretion in 
matters of staffing within the limits of the agreed establish- 
ment. The number of teachers was subject to yearly 
revision. This was carried out in consultation between the 
officers of the authority and His Majesty's Inspectors. As 
a rough check of the staffing of individual schools unofficial 
staffing scales which had been arrived at as a result of wide. 
experience were used. Thus an infant and junior school 
with a six years’ course and a roll varying from 115 to 160 
was assumed to need a staff of a head teacher and three 
assistants: one with from 240 to 270 on the roll required a 
head teacher and six assistants. Staffing was in fact based 
on the most effective education organisation possible having 
regard to the age range and the number of children in any 
particular school. The safeguard against санати 
was the strength of the total approved establishment. 


Elementary School Building Regulations 

The Building Regulations which had last been revised in 
1914 were also hopelessly out of date.? They were retained 
аз a statement of the principles of school planning which 
the Board used in criticising plans submitted to them, but 
their statutory character disappeared. They were with- 
drawn altogether in 1936 when the Suggestions for the 
Planning of Buildings for Public Elementary Schools were 
issued. By that time a wealth of experience had been 
accumulated in regard to new standards of accommodation, 
new methods of planning and the use of new materials in 
building. Their avowed purpose was to place this know- 


ledge in a form easily accessible to authorities for their 
guidance and information. 


Teacher's Service Book 


A further simplification of admi: 


nistration was effected b 
the use of Teachers’ Service Boo’ 1 


ks. These had the effect 


EGE p: 2 
Р. 336. See pp. 337 f., 432-3, 527 f. 
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of reducing the volume of work entailed by teachers’ 
salaries both for local authorities and for the Board of 
Education. They provided an authoritative record of a 
teacher’s service for both salary and superannuation 
purposes. At the same time they obviated the necessity of 
obtaining certified records of previous service when a 
teacher transferred to another authority. 

These reforms are of great historical importance, not 
only from the standpoint of educational administration but 
because of their contribution to the growth of educational 
freedom in the schools. The New Code 1926 (Grant Regu- 
lations No. 8) is as much the mark of a period as the 
Revised Code 1862 or the Mundella Code 1882. 


Return of the Labour Party to Power 

The long continued adversity in the leading exporting 
industries—coal, iron and steel, shipbuilding, textiles— 
contrasted sharply with considerable industrial expansion 
and prosperity elsewhere. The continuance of a high level 
of unemployment with its deplorable results in terms of 
human and social deterioration was causing anxiety. A 
spirit of widespread discontent existed among the workers, 
who, although they were better off than before the War, 
felt that the distribution of the wealth which they helped to 
create and their standing in industry left a good deal to be 
desired. The pressure of the new economic conditions were 
in fact producing a restlessness in society which resulted, 
in the General Election in the Spring of 1929, in placing 


the Labour Party in power. 


The Labour Educational Programme 
Education was to the fore in manifestoes of all parties. 
Whatever might be the position elsewhere there was now 
no depression in education but rather a hum of activity. 
The Conservative Party's watchword was “ Opportunity 
forthe Child." Liberals were out for whole time education 
up to fifteen or part time education up to 16, and for a 
great improvement in the arrangements by which boys and 
girls were placed in industry and trained for their life 
careers. '' Education for all ’’ was their motto. We are 
undergoing ordeal by morale, and the energies of the race 


30 
H.E. E. 
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must dress up in a new alignment."' ‘‘From Nursery 
School to University ’’ was the slogan of the Labour Party. 
Stress was laid on raising the school age and the need for 
developing more '' practical " and less ‘‘ bookish ” forms 
of education. It seemed that the time to accelerate progress 
had come though a section of well-informed opinion was 
uneasy in view of the world economic situation. 


Bill for Raising the School Age 


In July the President of the Board of Education, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, undeterred by the arguments advanced 
by the Conservative Government two years before,? 
announced the Government's intention to raise the school 
leaving age to 15 as from April 1931, and a draft Education 
Bill was introduced in December. The main purpose was 
to give children a bigger chance; but one of the greatest 
considerations leading the Government to choose so early 
& date was the effect upon unemployment in keeping 
500,000 juveniles off the labour market. This could only 
be done by the provision of a comprehensive scheme of 
maintenance allowances for which provision was made in 
the Bill. The allowances it was explained would be related 
to the actual needs of the children and their parents. A 
committee, representative of the local education authorities, 
would be set up to recommend a scale and a simple 
procedure for determining eligibility for assistance. The 
Government would give a 60 per cent. grant in respect of 
expenditure on allowances which must not exceed 5s. a 
week for any child. The form and the amount of the 
allowances would be reviewed after five years. 


Maintenance Allowances 


The payment of maintenance allowances introduced no 
new principle. Power ‘‘to aid by scholarships or bursaries 
the instruction in public elementary schools of scholars 
from the age of twelve up to the limit of age fixed for the 

' provision of instruction in a public elementary school ”’ 
had been given in the Education (Administrative Pro- 
visions) Act 1907. It was an established practice to assist 

1See Britain's Industrial Future, be 


Industrial Inquiry, 1928: also Educati 
? See ante, р. 447. 


ing the Report of the Liberal 
on for all—The Liberal Policy. 
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necessitous children attending selective central schools 
just as it was to give maintenance grants to poor children 
attending the ordinary secondary schools. 


Additional Teachers Needed 

The cost of actually educating the children for an addi- 
tional year was estimated at about £2,500,000, of which the 
Exchequer would pay £2,100,000. This was accounted for 
by the additional cost of teachers' salaries and of ordinary 
school maintenance. The new age group would necessitate 
the employment of an additional 8,000 teachers. These 
would be provided by the expansion of training college 
facilities which was estimated to produce an additional 
1,250 young teachers in 1930-31, 950 the following year and 
a further 1,800 in 1932-33, leaving only 4,000 to be pro- 
vided from other sources. This did not promise to be 
difficult as this number of women teachers would have 
retired in the ordinary course of events: 1,000 teachers 
who would reach pensionable age might be retained: 500 
young teachers were unemployed and it should not be 
difficult to attract 500 specialist teachers from the Univer- 
sities. It seemed, therefore, as if there was an adequate 
reservoir to draw on without any lowering of professional 


standards. 


Increased Building Grants 

Accommodation presented a difficulty and a considerable 
acceleration in the rate of providing new buildings was 
necessary. To assist Local Education Authorities the 
Building Grant would be temporarily increased from 20 
per cent. to 50 per cent. on account of expenditure to which 
authorities became committed after rst September 1929, 
and before rst September 1932, subject only to the con- 
dition that the expenditure should represent an effective 
contribution to an approved scheme of reorganisation and 


development. + 


The Speeding up of Reorganisation 
The Board of Education asked local authorities to give 
immediate consideration to the steps necessary to secure 


1 Circular 1404, September 1929. 
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adequate provision for the additional pupils who would be 
retained in school through the raising of the school age. 
New buildings materialised comparatively slowly and 
reorganisation could not possibly be completed throughout 
the country in the next year or two. It was all the more 
important to see that the additional age group was not less 
well-housed and educated than before. 

Stress was laid by the Board on the urgency of a general 
reorganisation of schools on the lines of the Hadow Report: 
the need for а ‘‘clean break” at the age of тт: and the 
provision—wherever possible in separate schools or depart- 
ments—of four-year courses suitable to the varying 
requirements of older children. Special attention was 
drawn to the great importance of making proper provision 
for practical instruction of varying kinds and especially for 
the children remaining after 14 years of age. Where 
temporary and emergency measures could not be avoided 
care should be taken to see that they interfered as little as 
possible with the initiation and progress of permanent and 
comprehensive reorganisation. Commitments which might 
hamper reorganisation were to be avoided. Suggestions 
were made by the Board of Education regarding the 
recruitment of the extra staff that would be needed and 
permission was given to local authorities to exceed their 
agreed establishments of teachers so long as the additional 
staff could be profitably employed. 


Difficulties due to the “ Dual System " 


The difficulties involved in the existence of the “ dual 
system " were promptly brought home. 
majority of cases the managers of voluntary schools had 
not got the means to extend and modernise the accommoda- 
tion of their Schools without financial assistance. The local 
education authorities were powerless to render assistance 
even if they so desired, as many in actual fact were quite 
Es p Ed m кшз Even if the authorities had the 

о build a e seni i i 
аА н it accommodation necessary, it 
operate and a 


In the great 
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It says much for the new spirit of accommodation and 
compromise which had grown up since the War that the 
Board of Education was able to circularize as a White 
Paper in April the general lines of such an agreement. 


The New Educational Bill 

The Education Bill was accordingly withdrawn in May 
and an amended Bill introduced. The new Bill not only 
provided for the raising of the school age and for mainten- 
ance allowances, it included provision to enable local 
education authorities to make agreements with voluntary 
school managers, and to make grants to them for defraying 
or contributing to the cost of such enlargement, reconstruc- 
tion or improvement of voluntary school premises, as was 
necessary to give effect to any arrangements for improving 
the organisation of education in the area. The duty of 
keeping the premises in repair afterwards would remain as 
hitherto with the managers. 

Where such grants were made, the teachers in the school 
would cease to be employed by the managers. Instead they 
would be employed by and come under the control of the 
local education authority. A certain number of teachers 
who were willing and competent to give religious instruction 
in accordance with the provisions of the Trust Deeds would 
be employed, the actual number being the subject of agree- 
ment between the managers and the local education 
authority. The managers would be consulted in regard to 
these appointments. They might ask for the removal of 
such a teacher if in their opinion the teacher failed to give 
religious instruction efficiently and suitably. In case of 
disagreement the matter at issue should be determined by 
the Board of Education. Provision was made for the trans- 
ference to the local education authority of schools which 


the managers could not carry on. 


Failure of the Attempt to Raise the School Leaving Age 
As it was not possible to proceed with the Bill by the end 
of the session and because of a failure to get agreement on 
the conditions for aiding voluntary schools, a new revised 
Bill was introduced in October. It was confined to pro- 
vision for raising the school age on 1st April, 1931, and for 
maintenance allowances which were to be at the rate of 55. 
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ject to the income of the parent or other duly 
| TER falling within limits laid down by the 
Board of Education. The question of grants in aid of 
voluntary school buildings was omitted and left to be dealt 
with separately. | 
During the Committee stage the Appointed Day was 
advanced 18 months, from rst April, 1931 to 1st September, 
1932. As no agreement had meantime been reached on the 
question of aid to voluntary schools, the Bill in its reduced 
form was passed with a clau 
an Act was passed autho: 
funds to enable the managers of voluntary schools to meet 
the requirements of the Bill. 


О strenuous 
1, howey 

ntary schools us 
children.: 


years of incessant negotia- 
er, to limit aid from public 
ed for the education of senior 


The Growing Tendency to Sink Differences 

i the Spirit of compromise developed, the doctrine of the 
pos quo in religious education апа mere obstructionist 
actics found little Support. The School Government 
Chronicle, June 1930, was moy, 


, ed to reprove Mr. A. J- 
Mundella and the National Educational Association for their 
Persistent opposition to all Compromise о: 
notwithstandin 
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The campaign of the future will not be between absurdly 
different sects of fellow Christians but between the followers 


of Christ and Anti-Christ.” 


Economic Conditions Deteriorating 

During 1931 economic conditions in this country were 
steadily deteriorating. Trade was diminishing and unem- 
ployment increasing, while abroad doubts about the 
financial stability of the country grew. In the second 
quarter of the year the output of British industry was down 
to 92:5 per cent. of the 1924 level, a level 1o per cent. below 
that of 1913. ~The output of iron and steel had fallen to 
63 per cent. of the 1924 level, textiles to 75 per cent. and 
coal to 80 per cent. The volume of exports was down to 
66 per cent. The distributive trades also reported falling 
business.! Since 1925 the world prices of materials had 
been falling. Trade with primary commodity countries had 
become increasingly difficult. The low prices fetched by 
their commodities left them with little money for buying 
abroad and forced them to suspend interest and debt pay- 
ments. England, the only free trade country, with a much 
reduced income from foreign investments, shipping and 
other services and a greatly diminished volume of exports, 
was buying more than she could afford. The national 
balance of income and expenditure was upset and the with- 


drawal of foreign liquid capital began. 


Sir George May's “ Economy Committee ” 
In February the House of Commons passed a resolution 


urging the Government to appoint an independent com- 
mittee to make recommendations to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for effecting reductions in national expenditure 
consistent with the efficiency of the services. A committee 
of seven under the Chairmanship of Sir George May was 
set up in March and reported in July 1931. The main 
educational recommendations were divided into two groups: 
(a) general, (b) particular.? 

The general recommendations were briefly as follows: 
(т) A pause should be made in the policy of educational 


1See Preparing for Power, ]. T. Murphy: also Revolution and 


Recovery, R. B. Mowat. А r 
2See The Report of the Committee on National Expenditure, 1931, 
cf. Board of Education Report, 1931. 
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ing machinery, ( h 
authorities should be reduced, th 
concentrated in the hands of the Cou 
Borough Councils. This would remoy 
to bringing the education service үу 
system set up by the Local Governm nt A 
the great causes of the rapid expansion in education was 
the percentage grant system which placed a Powerful lever 
in the hands of the Board of Education. The particular 
Tecommendations were: (т) The 50 per cent. minimum 
limit of grant on total expenditure should be abolished and 
the 60 per cent. grant on expenditure on teachers’ salaries 
reduced to 5o per cent. (2) The 50 per cent. building 
grant should be withdrawn and a return made to the 29 per 
cent. basis. (3) The salaries of all teachers laig 
reduced by 20 Percent. (4) Secondary School fees ропа 
be reviewed and the total receipts therefrom augmented by 
25 per cent., e.g. Free Places should be subject to income 
limits and the amount of fees charged should have regard 
to the parents’ means. (5) The estimated increase of 
expenditure in 1932 of 2} millions should be reduced by 
I} million pounds, 

In this way it was 
ould be reduced b 


€ work of education being 


nties and County 
€ the chief obstacle 
ithin the block grant 
ent Act 1929. One of 


1 This figure Was made up as follows :— 


qus. ter £ 
Abolition of 5o Per cent. minimum limit of grant I,450,000 
eduction of teachers salaries by 29 Рег cent. together 
with a reduction in Brant from бо Per cent. to 50 per 
cent., after allowing for reduced Pension contribu- 
tions and for Increased grants to poor areas 7,800,000 
Reduction of grants for Higher Education because of 
(1) reduced teachers’ Salaries ve T P 950,000 
(2) the increased Income from School fees . SONAN: 
А е 10,700,009 
Estimated further reduction in estimates 


1,250,000 


11,950,000 


Shonlg be- 
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September, however, that the leaders of the Government 
had met the General Council of the Congress and reported 
proposed economies. ‘‘ These included the raising of 
unemployment contributions, restricting insurance benefits 
to 26 weeks in the year, reducing the pay of teachers, 
police, and members of the armed forces, reducing the 
expenditure on roads and grants under the Unemployment 
Grants Scheme, and the reduction of salaries of Cabinet 
Ministers, Judges and Members of Parliament.''* 


Financial Crisis 

The flight of foreign capital proceeded apace. The Bank 
of England had exhausted the whole of its gold reserves 
except the statutory reserve required for backing the 
currency. The Labour Government resigned and Mr. 
MacDonald proceeded to form a National Government as 
the best way of rallying all parties to meet a critical national 
emergency. The first step towards restoring confidence was 
to reduce expenditure. This could only be done by calling 
on all to share in common financial sacrifice. 


The National Government's Economy Measures 

The National Government accepted the particular re- 
commendations of the May Committee with the exception 
of that dealing with fees and free places and decided on a 
reduction of 15 per cent. in teachers' salaries. This was 
reduced later to ro per cent.? These alterations brought 
down the total saving in a full year from £10,700,000 to 
5,873,000. 

The National Economy 
of Orders in Council for th 


Act 1931 provided for the making 
e purpose of effecting economies. 
The National Economy (Education) Order provided for 
the abolition of the 50 per cent. minimum grant and for 
modifying the agreement on teachers' salaries. The 50 per 
cent. Building Grant had already been withdrawn and a 
halt had been called to all building to which authorities 
J. T. Murphy. 


1 Preparing for Power, 

8 M ойлоп, 21st September, 1936. Announcement by 
the Prime Minister. . 

E The actual saving On the estimates for 1932-3 was 45,469,701 
in comparison with the original estimate for 1931-2. It was mainly 
due to tha то per cent. ‘reduction in teachers’ salaries and the 
revision of the grant formula for elementary education. 
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were not contractually committed. Local education 
authorities were asked by the Board of Education to con- 
sider what economies could be secured consistently with 
the principle that existing facilities should be generally 
maintained. The conditions governing new developments 
were strictly laid down. Only in case of absolute necessity, 
such as providing essential accommodation for elementary 
School children on new housing estates, could new school 
buildings be approved. 


Economy and Extravagance 

The sudden reversal of the engines at a time when a great 
speeding up had only just taken place could not be effected 
without some damage being done. In times of crisis cool 
judgment is the rarest of qualities. Popularly elected local 
bodies tend to be very sensitive to mass suggestion and 
reactionaries are not slow to exploit this fact. Thus it 
happens that those who one moment have been most 
clamant for getting things done at any price too often 
become the leaders in an anti-waste campaign the next. 
The urge to action makes the passage from construction to 
destruction easy. The playing fields circular had en- 
couraged authorities to press forward with securing sites 
and playing fields as a measure of prudence. Suddenly 
scheme after scheme was jettisoned though the need was 
as vital as ever. The education service, regardless of 
whether it had been conducted with prudence and economy 
or extravagantly, became the arena for short-sighted 
economies which were the worst kind of extravagance, 


Delay had its Compensations 

That the halt w 
denied. The G 
authorities to un 
in the time und 
Grant. Reorga 
certain point because 


as in some ways advantageous cannot be 


, in dealing with things 
d school planning if wise decisions are 


to be taken, and if reasonable €conomy is to be safe- 
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The drive came at a time when many authorities 
he Board of Education had as yet reached 
no final conclusions as to the best forms of school organisa- 
tion, the number and the sizes of practical rooms, and so 
on. The last thing to be desired was to crystallize opinion 
too soon. Moreover, with transport facilities increasing 
daily, distance was being annihilated, and public opinion 
was changing to such an extent that the objections to 
transporting children were disappearing. This had a 
material effect on schemes of reorganisation. It meant a 
reduction in the number of centres where schools had to be 
built, a great reduction in costs and a higher standard of 
efficiency. Last but not least there was a short supply of 
suitably trained teachers. First-rate teachers to meet the 
new conditions could not be produced over-night. 


guarded. 
in common with t 


Delay a Disservice 

That the halt was the cause of much harm and a great 
deal of quite needless expense is also true. For two years 
when building costs were low, when men were clamouring 
for employment, when school buildings were urgently 
needed to enable reorganisation to proceed, little was done 
in many places. Time was lost that could not be made up 
and numerous children were denied the chance of a better 
education. When the order to proceed was given it was in 
a time of rising prices and soaring costs. Further the 
scrutiny of everything that could in any way be called 
extravagance had led to the adoption of false standards. 
There was for a time a definite reduction in the size of sites 
and in building standards and a consequent hampering of 
education, the effects of which in the cases concerned were 
permanent. If a site of 5 or IO acres was essential before 
the crisis, it was unreasonable to say that one of 3 or 8 acres 
was suitable afterwards when no later extension was pos- 
sible because of housing schemes. If a room of 720 sq. ft. 
was necessary before, a room 10054. ft. less could not really 
be regarded as equivalent. Indeed it was a permanent 
extravagance and a liability. Similarly, it was no economy 
to cheapen floors, the wear of which must always be heavy 
and to save money оп cheaper materials in every direction, 
only to spend it in increased maintenance costs in Io years 
time. 
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The Ray Committee 


The urgent need for finan 
in July 1932 of the Chanc 
Expenditure Committe 


cial saving led to the setting up 
ellor of the Exchequer’s Local 


e under the Chairmanship of Sir 
William Ray ‘‘ to consider the whole field of local expendi- 


ture and make recommendations at the earliest possible 
date for insuring reductions in such expenditure whether 
defrayed from Exchequer Grants, rates or other sources, 
and whether or not imposed on local authorities as a duty 
by statute, order, rule or regulation," The Committee, 
which consisted of representatives of the London County 
Council and the main associations of local authorities, pre- 
sented its Report in November of the same year. 

About the same time an Economy Committee of Private 
Members of the House of Commons made a report. The 
Education sections of the reports covered much the same 
ground and came to much the same conclusions. 


Recommendations for Educational Economies 


The Ray Report drew attention to the economies which 
might be effected by the closure of small and redundant 
schools. It suggested the repeal of Section 19 of the Edu- 
cation Act 1921, which precluded the closure in case of 
dispute of schools of over 30 in average attendance, and 
the making of provision whereby local education authorities 
might submit proposals to the Board of Education for the 
better organisation of their elementary school system with 
à view to greater educational efficiency and financial 
economy, even though the proposals involved the closure 
of voluntary schools, Where economies could be effected 
small departments should be amalgamated. In urban 
areas departments with 1 50 children or less should not as 
a tule be allowed to continue a separate existence, 


Staffing and Salaries 


A Scrutiny of staffing should be undertaken with a view 
to raising the ratio of the number of pupils per teacher to 
30 1n country areas, and 36.5 in urban areas. The reduc- 
tion of staff should be effected in three annual Stages. In 

1 The average ratio for counti 


е5 was ti è z 9 
1 to 341, for county boroughs I to 28:9, for urban districts 


35:6, and for London 3455. 
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schools of under 200 in average attendance the head teacher 
should as a rule be responsible for a class. No change in 
the maxima and minima of the salary scales was proposed 
but the incidence and the amount of the increments should 
be reviewed. For occasional teachers a reasonable basis 
of payment for each day's teaching was r/260th of the 
annual salary. When a teacher was absent it should not 
be taken as a matter of course that a substitute should be 


sent to replace him. 


Special Services 

Great variations existed between authorities in regard 
to the money recovered for the medical treatment of 
children and for school meals. Authorities should investi- 
gate the possibility of increased contributions. Consider- 
able differences also existed in the cost of special services— 
that is to say, the School Medical Service, Special Schools, 
the organisation of Physical Training Evening Play 
Centres, Nursery Schools and the Provision of Meals. The 
range of cost was from 44s. iod. to тоз. 6d. per head. 
Local authorities were advised to investigate their expendi- 
ture under each heading. Some Special Schools should be 
closed and the children distributed. Savings might also 
be effected by a scrutiny of expenditure on administration 
and inspection and on buildings and through a reduction 
in the number of School Attendance Officers.* 


School Fees 

Though fees could not be charged in ordinary elementary 
schools the suggestion was made that children attending a 
selective central school whose parents could afford might 
be charged fees. Increased fees were recommended in 
Secondary Schools and in schools and classes for Further 
Education. Income limits should govern the award of free 
place scholarships and a revision of the scale of grants to 
students should be made whereby loans might replace 
grants. The staffs of Secondary Schools should be reduced 
overlooked the increasing duties of these 


i vi rer-diminishing part. 
d hool attendance was an ever: 
ey ad A ы this {ог the enforcement of Employment By-laws, 
e bed Vader ion of Children Act, collection of payments 
inquiri 


1 The Committee had 


the Adopti 
from parents, etc. 
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and the session for evening classes in further education 
should end at Easter.! 

The Report provoked criticism on the ground that it was 
reactionary. Some of its recommendations showed a want 
of understanding of local conditio 
capitulated good administrative practice. The Government 
took action on the suggestion regarding the closure of 
small schools, and the Education (Necessity of' Schools) 
Bill was introduced and passed. The Board of Education 
asked local authorities to revise their scale of fees and to 
prepare а revised scheme for the award of special places 
having regard to the income of parents, 

The Report of the Private Members Committee covered 
much the same ground, but ге 


commended the replacement 
of percentage grants by a block &rant, the abolition of the 
majority of Part III. authorities, the 


bes imposition of 
standards of cost and the revision of teachers’ salaries, two 
scales, one for rural and the other for urban areas, replacing 
the existing arrangements.* 


ns; others merely re- 


Education (Necessity of Schools) Act, 1933 


This Act gave the Board of Education power in case of 
dispute to close a school with an average attendance over 
30, provided it was satisfied that accommodation was 
available for the children in another school of the same 
character in the area of the authority and that it was 
reasonably accessible. There was however a practical 
difficulty. If closure involved expenditure at another 


school and no funds were available action of any sort 
became impossible. 


Retarded Children 


Wherever a system of universal schooling exists the 


Problem of the dull and backward child sooner or later 
clamours for attention. The old device of forming a 
Standard O composed of children who failed to make head- 
way in the initial stages of learning the three R’s recognised 
the existence of a problem which would in some measure 


1 Report of the Committee on Local Expenditure (England and 
Wales) 1932. ш м 


2 Private Members of the Ho 


Pru use of Commons Economy Committee 
eport, 1932. J 
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yield to treatment. Whether the retardation was due to 
accidental causes or to definite mental defect were matters 
which received little attention. It was realised that there 
were children who, because of emotional abnormality or 
other defect, failed altogether to profit from the ordinary 
school course and yet were capable in after life of earning 
their own living wholly or partially. 

It was gradually recognised that a special curriculum 
and more practical and individual methods of instruction 
were needed for such children and that these could only be 
provided in special classes. Arrangements for these chil- 
dren in the shape of special schools were made by the 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic) Act 1898. 
The administrative problem was now to decide which 
children in borderline cases should be admitted to the 
ordinary school and which should be sent to the special 
school. A mental ratio of less than 70 ог in other words 
a retardation equivalent to more than 4^; of a child's age 
was the criterion commonly used for admission to a special 
school. In order to be sent there, however, children had 
to be certified as being mentally deficient. This was an 
anomalous position as a proportion of the children were 
well able to start work at 16 years of age; in order that 
they could do so, however, they had to be decertified and 
declared not mentally deficient. The effect on parents 
and children were unfortunate and some method of dealing 
with an unsatisfactory situation was urgently needed. 


Attempts to Deal with the Problem 

During the first two decades of the twentieth century 
concerted attempts were made to find a solution to a 
problem which was seen to involve a very far from 
negligible part of the whole school population.’ One such 
experiment was made at Mannheim where all but the lower 
grade of mentally deficient children were dealt with in the 
ordinary elementary school. The school was organised in 
parallel classes of quick, average and slow movers, and 
opportunities were provided for transference to take place 


1 Later investigation by the Wood Committee showed that it 
concérned то per cent. of the whole school population in urban 
areas, and in rural areas anything from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. 


See pp. 480 f- 
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Írom one stream to another. In this wi 
retarded were sorted out from the m 
were given a curriculum better suited 
same idea underlies the ог 
organised senior schools, 


ay the educationally 
entally retarded who 
to their needs. The 
ganisation of many of the re- 


For much headway to be made 
adequate methods of diagnosis and prognosis were needed. 
It was here that Binet and his followers rendered invaluable 
help. 


Meantime the practice of or 
groups was growing. The infl 
and others led to increasing 
methods of instruction. Ind 


ganising ordinary classes in 
uence of Madame Montessori 
use being made of individual 


eed, the problem of individual 
differences was seen to lie at the very root of education. 


Ап altogether new conception of general intelligence was 
spreading, and powerfully influenced the outlook of 
teachers. The importance of establishing ““ practical 
classes ’’ to deal with the dull and backward had been 
urged by the Education Reform Council in 1917. The 
practice grew as it was increasingly felt that special schools 
limited to only т per cent. or 2 per cent. of the school 
population, often too small to allow of adequate grading 
and inaccessible to scattered populations were not dealing 
with the large problem that called for solution. As schools 
broke away from the older methods of organisation and 


teaching the opportunities of profiting from ordinary school 
instruction widened. 


Committee on Mental Deficiency 


A Joint Departmental Committee of the B 
tion and the Board of Control was set up in 1924 to consider 
the problems presented by mental deficiency among chil- 
dren of school age. The Chairman was Mr. A. Н. Wood, 
and it employed as medical investigator Dr. E. O. Lewis, 
one of the Medical Inspectors of the Board of Control, who 
Was responsible for carrying out investigations in six 
typical areas. The report had far-reaching practical 
implications and was of special importance appearing as it 
did when elementary education was being reorganised. 


The New Attitude to the Problem 


Briefly its message was th 
of the reorganisation of ele 


oard of Educa- 


at advantage should be taken 
mentary education to deal more 
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adequately than heretofore with the problem of afflicted 
children and especially the mentally deficient and dull and 
backward or, as the Report described them, the retarded 
children who represent such a large proportion of the school 
population. Emphasis was laid on the danger of thinking 
in categories, of regarding the mentally deficient boy or girl 
as differing in kind from the so-called normal boy or girl. 
Mental deficiency was not a clinical entity. Every grade of 
intelligence from imbecility to genius was met with in 
society and among children. 


Definition of Mental Deficiency 

Attention was drawn to the differing definitions of mental 
deficiency. The view was taken that whatever the correct 
legal interpretation of these definitions, the real criterion 
was a social one. A mentally defective individual whether 
child or adult was one who by reason of incomplete 
mental development was incapable of independent social 
adaptation. 


The Numbers to be Dealt with 

The existing machinery did not permit a complete system 
of ascertainment and notification of mental defectives to be 
built up. The investigation showed that the number of 
children in England and Wales between 7 and 16 years of 
age who were mentally defective within the meaning of the 
Education Act was approximately 105,000, or more than 
three times the number actually ascertained and certified by 
local education authorities. Of these one-third were educa- 
tionally but not socially defective. There were in addition 
at least 30,000 lower grade defective children, i.e. imbeciles 
and idiots under 16 years of age, making a total of 100,000 
children mentally defective in the true sense, that is to say, 
who were by reason of incomplete development of mind 
incapable of independent social adaptation. The figure 
was higher than that given by earlier investigations, due 
partly perhaps to the greater thoroughness with which the 
work had been done. There appeared, however, to have 
been а definite increase of mental defect during the last 
20 years the incidence being higher in rural than in 
urban districts. Mental deficiency was a great factor in 


producing slums. 
н. E. E- 


31 
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А. Change of Method Needed 


In the areas where investigations w 
cent. of the educable mentally defective children were in 
ordinary public elementary schools. In two of the areas 
where unused special school accommodation existed 69 per 
cent. were in the ordinary elementary schools. These facts, 
combined with the prohibitive cost 
residential schools for all children living in rural areas, 
and the impracticability, save in a strictly limited number 
of towns, of any material increase in Day Special Schools, 


ere carried out 77 per 


of establishing 


15 years of age, 
who were dull and backward and for whom no special 


educational provision was made. Ten per cent. of the 


whole school population was in fact either mentally defec- 
tive or dull and backward, 


Reorganisation to Embrace all Retarded Children 


The Committee recommended, therefore, that all the 
children hitherto known as educable mental defectives and 


those known аз dull and backward, in other words, those 
who were backward by about two 


between 70 and 85, 
chronological age of 
educational and admi 


Provision for the whole group. It 


keep in mind in separat 
children. 
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Legal Considerations 

Certification as a necessary preliminary to providing a 
child with the type of education he required should be 
abolished. This involved a change in the legal status of 
Special Schools. The substance of these useful institutions 
should be retained but they should become part of the 
general elementary school system with appropriate modifi- 
cations in their organisation and curriculum. Local 
Authorities should be empowered to compel children in the 
last resort to attend whatever school was best suited to their 
capacities. Similar powers should be given to local 
mental deficiency authorities in regard to special day 


schools or centres. 


The Break at 11 Years of Age i 
There were definite advantages in making a break at тт 
with retarded as with normal children. So far as possible, 
separate classes or departments should be established for 
retarded children under Іт. Courses for retarded children 
over тт should be provided in all areas, and should form 
an essential part of the provision of post-primary schools. 
In large towns greater differentiation was practicable. In 
addition to the establishment of separate classes or depart- 
ments for the less retarded children under and over 11 years 
of age, junior and senior schools for the more retarded 
children on the lines of the existing special schools for the 
mentally defectives should be continued and extended. 


A General Stock-Taking 

The local education authority should be responsible for 
the higher grade junior children, the mental deficiency 
authority for the lower grade, that is to say, those classified 
as idiots, imbeciles and feeble-minded, but it should be the 
duty of the education authority in return for payment to 
provide for their education and training at suitable Occupa- 
tional Centres and otherwise. At the age of 11 there should 
be a general survey of all children, whether normal or 
abnormal, with a view to determining the right kind of 
post-primary education for each. There should be a 
medical and psychological examination. The children who 
were found to have made no substantial progress in 
scholastic or manual work and who also needed care and 
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control under the Mental Deficiency Act should be notified 
to that authority. The local education authority should 
have the power but should not be compelled to make pro- 
vision for them. Children unable or of too low a grade to 
attend day schools or occupation centres should be sent to 
residential schools. 

The need for differentiatin 
age of normal and mentally 
appear with the raising of the 
of notification by a local edu 
from the lower age of compulsory attendance. The 
authority should also be consulted in the case of all children 
and young offenders brought before a. Court under condi- 
tions rendering them liable to be sent to a residential school 
or reformatory. Such children should be subjected to 
special medical and psychological tests. The utmost efforts 
should be made by local education authorities in the 
endeavour to ascertain all children in their area who were 
in need of care and control.! 


g between the school leaving 
defective children would dis- 
school age to 15. The power 
cation authority should date 


The Report of Signal Service 


The Report performed a signal service in clarifying ideas. 
It brought home the extent of backwardness and the latent 
It made clear the necessity 
cy and backwardness as a 
n, the alleviation of which 
called for the greatest judgment and skill. Too often the 
e more than a refuse heap of 
rounds of impression without 
ely studied individually so as 
causes of their backwardness. 
m feeling himself in a post of 
est skill, keen insight and quick 
f too often badly treated and 
condemned to inferior wo 


е morale and see that the retarded 
boy or girl had a full shar the ordinary school 
8e. If the problem 
1 Report of the Mental Deficiency Committee, 1929. 


of their own a 
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was to be solved universally, there must be more accom- 
modation, a higher standard of staffing and the special 
training of men and women eager and fitted for work of this 
character. As with reorganisation in general, this was a 
problem that could only be solved progressively and over 


a period of years.' 


The Repórt on the Primary School 

Early in 1931 the Report of the Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education on the Primary School appeared. 
The terms of reference were ‘‘ To inquire and report as to 
the courses of study suitable for children (other than 
children in Infants’ Departments) up to the age of 11 in 
elementary schools with special reference to the needs of 
children in rural areas.'"' 

The general lines of reorganisation having been laid 
down, the Report was concerned with the principles that 
should govern the work of the junior school, having regard 
to the physical and psychological characteristics of children 
of this age.? It was necessarily less spectacular and 
attracted. less attention than the earlier Report on the 
Education of the Adolescent. It had to convince teachers 
that the junior school had an entity and a dignity of its 
own, that there were problems to be solved equal in 
difficulty to any in the senior schools and that service there 
was in no sense inferior. Indeed the highest professional 
skill was essential to enable it to play its part adequately 
in the scheme of education for the break at II had 


introduced new problems. 


Two Well-marked Stages in Primary Education 

The Committee agreed that all children should go 
forward at тт years of age to some form of secondary edu- 
cation and that primary education fell into two well-marked 


1A useful Report of Inspectors on Bachwardness in Elementary 
Schools was published by the London County Council, 1937. Cf. 
too The Education of ‘Backward Children, Board of Education 
Pamphlet No. 112, 1937. 

2 The Report contained two useful appendices, one by Mr. Н.А. 
Harris оп the Anatomical and Physiological Characteristics and 
development of children between the ages of 7 + and rr +: the 
other by Professor Cyril Burt on the Mental Characteristics of 


children between the same ages. 
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Stages, (I) a period up to 7, and (2) one from 7 to 
II. Wherever possible there should be separate schools 
for children under 7. When this was not practicable, the 
infants should be put under a mistress with special respon- 
sibility and with special knowledge of infant methods. 
Close co-operation was essential between infant and junior 
departments and between senior and contributory schools. 
Periodic conferences in the latter case were very desirable. 
The transition from infant to junior methods should be 
gradual. If the teachers of the lower classes in junior 
Schools had a knowledge of infant method, there w. 
good reason why children should not be promoted Ье 
7 and 8 years of age, thus providing a two 
a four-year junior course. 


as no 
tween 
-year infant and 


General Considerations 


The difference between rural and urban schools tended to 
be exaggerated. In all junior departments a better classifi- 
cation was desirable to allow for the needs of the bright 
and the retarded. Classification became especially import- 
ant in the то year old group. There was no serious objec- 
tion to mixed junior departments so long as the differing 
needs of boys and girls in games and physical exercises 
were kept in mind. Though boys and girls differed little 
intellectually, they were steadily moving further apart 
emotionally. Teachers needed to be alert to note defects 
of vision and hearing or nervous peculiarities, and not to 
subject children to over-pressure during periods of con- 
valescence. Memory, imagination, reasoning power, atten- 
tion, curiosity, constructive ability, aesthetic sense, all 
came in for discussion, and the recommendations of the 
Report on Mental Deficiency were approved. 


. The Curriculum 


Я The practice of dividin 
the matter of instruction into '' subjects " should e 


n oral expression was of 


fundamental importance. The aesthetic sensibility of 
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children needed to be carefully cultivated through drawing, 
craftwork, and music. The importance of beautiful and 
legible handwriting and the development of manual skill 
was stressed. Adequate drill in reading, writing and 
arithmetic was essential. 


"Accommodation 

The headships of mixed junior schools should be open 
to men and women but, where possible, the senior assistant 
should be of the opposite sex. Classes should not exceed 
до. Junior schools needed to be planned on open-air lines 
so as to get plenty of sunlight and air. One or two spacious 
rooms for practical activities, classrooms so furnished that 
they could be readily adapted for various activities, 
facilities for school meals, an assembly hall, provision for 
medical inspection, hot water, drinking water and facilities 
for drying clothes and boots were all points for attention. 
Libraries were a necessity in junior schools. The value of 
grass playing fields was stressed as was the importance of 


organised games and free play. 


Examinations 
Attention was drawn to the value of intelligence tests in 
classifying children leaving the infant school, and to the 


value of continuous school records. Carefully devised 


papers in English and Arithmetic were regarded as gener- 
ally sufficient to test the basic capacity and attainment of 


children of rr. Skilfully constructed group intelligence 
tests might be useful in selecting pupils, but in the Com- 
mittee's view, '' it would be inadvisable to rely on such 
tests alone. In examinations which set out primarily to 
discover ability, weight should be attached to the results 
of a properly conducted oral test." Schools should not 

be judged on the result of the free place examination.’ 7 


The Report on Infant and Nursery Schools 
The Consultative Committee completed its trilogy of 
n the elementary school system by the publication 


reports о 
f the Report on Infant and N ursery Schools. They 


in 1933 0 
1 The Report of. The Consultative Committee on the Primary School. 
н.м. Stationery Office, 1931. 
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had been asked “ To consider a 
and teaching of children atten 
infants’ departments of public 
further development of such 
children up to the age of ned 

Opinion has varied a good deal in regard to the place 
infant schools should occupy 
System. Robert Owen admitted children as young as 
two years of age, but one of the avowed objects of his 
infant school was that it should Serve as а crèche. Wilder- 
spin and the founders of the early infant schools believed 
in schooling starting early as the children would leave early 
for employment. The age of compulsory attendance was 
fixed by the Education Act 1870, without any great con- 
viction, at 5 years of age. Opinion at the time was equally 
agreeable to 6. Two years later the age of 3 was fixed as 
the minimum age at which children in attendance might 
rank for grant though younger children could be admitted. 
The importance of 3 is that, by this age, children have 
learned as a rule to look after themselves in a simple way. 
At about 6, when the permanent tee 
children show in a variety of w 
is being left behind. Thus it 
infants into two groups, the ‘ 
5 and the “ older infants ’ 


nd report on the training 
ding nursery schools and 
elementary schools and the 
educational provision for 


th are appearing, 
ays that the stage of infancy 
became customary to divide 
“ younger infants ” from 3 to 


' from 5 to 7 years of age, a 
division retained in the first Edition of the Suggestions for 


Teachers 1905. The 1927 edition designated the former 
&roup as the Nursery Stage. 


Decline in Attendance of Younger Infants 
In 1870-71 rather more than a quarter of a million 
children between 3 and 


elementary schools, that is to Say, 24.2 per cent. of the total 
child population of that 


age. Twen ears later the 
number was within measu a 
От 33.2 per cent. of the t 
Запа 5. In тооо-от 615 


1905, when the Code oft 
rities 


in the social and educational 
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any particular school whether children under 5 should be 
admitted. On grounds of economy, there was a movement 
in favour of restricting admissions, а movement which 
steadily grew.' 

The regulations which then came into force still remain 
in many areas. They have not been withdrawn, partly 
because of the additional staffing involved, but also often- 
times because the accommodation for such children is not 
available. It should not be overlooked that there had been 
a growing feeling on the part of many parents in favour of 
keeping children at home longer. The Board of Education 
recognised this feeling by allowing authorities if they 
wished to raise by by-law the age of compulsory attendance 
to 6, so long as children of 5 whose parents wished them 
to attend were not excluded. In Wales it is customary for 
a considerable proportion of children not to enter school 
until 6 years of age, a circumstance which has a material 
effect on the development of Welsh Education. At the 
same time the feeling grew that these young children 
needed suitable accommodation, special facilities, and a 
different organisation if they were to be provided for 


properly. 


The Beginning of the Nursery School Movement 

The Consultative Committee 1908 favoured the provision 
of Nursery Schools. Private day nurseries began to de- 
velop before the War. The movement was encouraged by 
such war-time improvisations as the diversion of a good 
deal of woman labour into munition making. The Educa- 
tion Act 1918 made special provision for the establishment 
of separate Nursery Schools on which a 50 per cent. grant 
was paid. From these beginnings the Nursery School 
movement has grown—a movement which will always 
be associated with the arresting work of the Rachel 
McMillan School at Deptford. Nursery School provision 
has always been a plank in the educational platform of the 


1A return of 322 out of 327 local authorities in 1908 shows that 
154 retained all children under 5 who wished to attend school; 
74 partially excluded such children on grounds of staffing or lack 
of accommodation ; 62 partially excluded them for other reasons, 
admitting for example at 4; 32 wholly excluded children under 5. 
See Report of the Consultative Committee, Board of Education, 1908. 
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Labour Party, but throughout the country, notwithstand- 
ing any amount of apparent goodwill, the number of 
schools has grown very slowly. 

In December 1929 a joint Circular of the Ministry of 
Health and the Board of Education had urged local 
authorities to use their powers and provide Nursery 
Schools, nursery classes or day nurseries to give children 
Írom poor homes a fair start in life and help at the same 
time to bridge the gap that existed in the supervision of 
the health of children between the time the Maternity and 
Child Welfare Act 1918 ceased to be operative at the age of 
two, and school medical inspection began at five years of 
age.' What was needed was an authoritative pronoünce- 
ment on the whole question of the organisation of education 
for young children. This is what the report on Infant and 
Nursery Schools set out to do. 


The Place of the Nursery School 


The Committee were of opinion that where home con- 
ditions were good the best place for children under 5 years 
of age was at home. For the large numbers where this 
was not the case, children might with great benefit to them- 
selves, their parents and the state, attend either a separate 
nursery school or a nursery class within the ordinary 
elementary school. In rural areas children under 5 could 
only profit from attendance at school if there wasa sufficient 
number of them to form a distinct group, with their own 
room and with a separate teacher. The considered view 
of the Committee, in Short, was that the Nursery School 
was a desirable adjunct to the national system of education, 
and that in districts where the housing and general 
€conomic conditions were Seriously below the average a 
nursery school should, if Possible, be provided. On educa- 
tional grounds the idea] size of such a school was one for 
60-80 children. On economic grounds, however, and where 


5 to 40. Where numbers were in- 


1, nursery classes within the infant 
school would serve very well. 


* Board of Education Circular 1405. 
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should survey the needs of their area with special regard 
to the home conditions of the children and the wishes of 
the parents, and, after consultation with the Board of 
Education, take steps to make the necessary provision for 


children under 5. 


The Minimum Age of Compulsory Attendance 

So far'as the minimum age of compulsory attendance 
was concerned there was no need for any change, in view 
of the fact that school attendance by-laws could provide for 
children being exempted from attendance before 6 years of 
age. Children under 5 should continue to be admitted. The 
practice of paying no grant on such children, a practice 
which had been in force since 1872, was sensible and 
reasonable, and there was no recommendation that it 
should be changed. There was, however, a good deal to 
be said in favour of the Board of Education paying grants 
on account of infant schools on the basis of 50 per cent. of 
the total approved expenditure, as Was the practice where 
nursery schools were concerned, instead of a grant partly 
based on attendance. 

The Committee reiterated its view that children should 
be promoted from infant schools not later than between 
the ages of 7 and 8, and that there should be no abrupt 
break in the education of children under and over 7, and 
still less in the education of those under and over 5. The 
need of co-operation between parents and teachers, of con- 
sultation between the staffs of infant and junior schools, 
and the importance of providing wherever possible separate 
schools or departments for children of 7 years of age and 
under was reaffirmed. Stress was laid on the importance 
of detecting early signs of retardation in children and of 
discovering the causes, but separate classes or departments 
for retarded children during the infant stages were unneces- 
sary on educational grounds. While elaborate records were 
to be deprecated, some form of school record should be 
regularly kept showing work and progress, and giving а 
general record of the child’s development. 


Physical and Mental Growth 
The report gave a good deal of attention to questions of 
physical апа mental growth in children between 5 and 7, 
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and also under 5, and to the training, 
supervision of children of these ages. 
useful memoranda; one on the anatomical and physiological 
characterisation and development of children between the 
ages of two and seven by Mr. H. A. Harris, and another 
on the emotional development of children up to the age of 
7* by Professor Cyril Burt and Dr. Susan Isaacs. Short 
descriptive accounts of a number of typical nursery schools 
were given, and suggestions were made for the staffing 


of infant and nursery schools. No class in an infant school 
should exceed 40. 


teaching and medical 
It also included two 


The Planning of Infant Schools 


The report considered that the planning of infant schools 
still left much to be desired. The Committee's view was 
that more floor space was needed for infants than for 
juniors, and that the open-air type of building, which 
allowed for plenty of fresh air, light and sunshine, was 
best. For nursery schools the pavilion type of building 
was most satisfactory. Open shelters and a liberal amount 
of space for a garden and playground were essentials. A 
Separate playing space or garden playground should be 
provided for all new infant schools and departments. 
Office accommodation should be placed within the building 
and lavatories should be supplied with hot water. The 
details of planning should have regard to the heights of 
these young children. Ample storage was a necessity, as 
Was provision for drying clothes, A small kitchen was an 
asset. The importance of good colour schemes was stressed, 
аз was the thorough and frequent cleaning of floors, etc., 


the need for light tables and chairs, folding stretcher beds, 
Plano, gramophone and the like, and an adequate and 
Suitable supply of books. 


The infant school had, in fact, vindicated itself as the 


€ educational needs of children 
between 5 and 7, but it 


needed to be supplemented by the 
nursery school or the nursery class for younger children.! 


the next ten years’ 
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It was in its character as а social institution and not merely 
as a place of instruction that it fulfilled its true function." 


The Needs of Younger Children again Stressed 

In 1936 the Board of Education again suggested to local 
authorities that they should survey the local needs and 
consider how far provision for children under 5 called for 
expansion or improvement whether in nursery schools or 
in elementary schools. Stress was laid on the number of 
mothers, who through no fault of their own were unable to 
give young children the care and attention they need, and 
on the number of children in one-child families who would 
derive great educational benefit from the companionship of 
other children, and from the varied activities and training 
which were possible in schools of this sort. For the inform- 
ation and guidance of local authorities the Board issued 
an illustrated pamphlet? of some 64 pages, dealing with 
the planning, equipment and organisation of these schools 
and the varied activities, training, diet and care of the 


children. 


1 The Report of The Consultative Committee on Infant and Nursery 
Schools. Н.М. Stationery Office, 1933- 

2 Nursery Schools and Nursery Classes, Board of Education 
Educational Pamphlet No. тоб. 
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y at first from someone individual. The 
is capable of following 


i а to wise and noble 
things, and be led to them with his eyes open." 0j Liberty, Chapter 
III, J. S. Miur. 


Reorganisation in Wales 


Nowhere has education presented more difficult and at 
the same time more interesting problems than in Wales. 
To the difficulties inseparable from a predominantly rural 
country were added those of a great depressed area. From 
the prolonged Stoppage of 1926 the coal mining districts of 
South Wales lay in a trough of acute industrial depression. 
At the same time a question which went to the root of 
national education called insistently for an answer. Could 
the developments inseparable from reorganisation be used 
to reshape the educational System so that it might express 
more fully the ethos of Wales and give due place to all 
that was richest in the tradition and culture of the Princi- 
pality? То achieve this the problem of the Welsh language 
had to be attacked in earnest for it is in its language that 
the individuality of a people finds peculiar expression. 
This question and that of reorganisation generally has been 
dealt with in a seri , notable among 

in Education and Life: Education in 


а supplementa 
to the English Suggesti leali ith 
problems peculiar to Wales. 
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educational system of Wales and to advise how its study 
may best be promoted in educational institutions and classes 
of all types, regard being had to (1) the requirements ofa 
liberal education; (2) the needs of business, the professions 
and the public service; (3) the relation of Welsh to English 
and other studies." The terms of reference were thus 
similar to those of the Departmental Committee on the 
Position of English in the Educational System of England 
which reported in 1921. 

The Report shortly known as Welsh in Education and 
Life appeared in 1927. It showed how the history of Welsh 
teaching in the schools of Wales reflected the ebb and flow 
of national conviction regarding the value of the Welsh 
language in the religious, social and economic life of the 


people. 


The Decline of the "Welsh Language А 

The rise of the Tudors to power and the great part sub- 
sequently played by Welshmen in England had the effect 
of discounting the value of Welsh and stressing the import- 
ance of English as the avenue to worldly advancement. 
The upper classes in Wales became anglicised in outlook, 
Welsh became increasingly the language of the common- 
ality, and the deterioration of the language into dialects 
accelerated. The language was preserved by the transla- 
tion of the Bible into Welsh. ‘An invaluable standard for 
Welsh speech was now available which became familiar 
through the medium of preaching. The general decline of 
interest in Welsh was reflected in the Grammar Schools, 
which were essentially Latin and English institutions. It 
was owing to Griffith Jones that a change began. In his 
desire to save souls he improvised through his system of 
circulating schools the machinery for teaching the people 
to read the Bible in Welsh. It was this venture, and the 
practice of giving religious teaching in Welsh which was 
continued by the Methodist Revival and by the Sunday 
School Movement, that was responsible for laying the 
foundation of a Welsh Renaissance. 


The Welsh Language Neglected in Elementary Schools 
The time for this, however, lay in the future. The 
Monitorial Schools, whether of the National or of the 
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British and Foreign Schools Society which were established 
during the first half of the nineteenth century were essenti- 
ally English in method and outlook. This was due partly 
to the desire of many parents that their children should 
acquire a knowledge of English for utilitarian reasons; and 
partly to the absence of the conviction or the leadership 
necessary to adapt these schools to the needs of a Welsh- 
speaking population. The need for a well-considered 
system of bilingual teaching was made apparent by the 
report of the Commissioners of Inquiry into Welsh Educa- 
tion in 1847, but nothing was done. The Revised Code had 
no place for Welsh, though from 1875 onwards Inspectors 
might in Welsh-speaking districts test the intelligence of 
the children examined by asking them to explain in Welsh 
what they had read. The School Boards made no contri- 
bution for they were so numerous that any sort of concerted 
policy was out of the question. 


Increasing Attention to Welsh in Schools 


As a result of the report of the Cross Commission 1888, 
Welsh found a place in the curriculum as a special subject 
in 1890 and became a class subject three years later, It 
was the Education Act 1902 which reduced the number of 
Local Authorities to manageable dimensions, coupled with 
the establishment of the Welsh Department of the Board of 
Education in 1907, which made advance possible. If Welsh 
was to take its proper place in the educational system an 
adequate supply of Welsh books of good quality and a 


large number of convinced and well trained teachers were 
essential. 


The Aim in Language Teaching 

The principle inherent in th 
was that every Welsh-speakin 
only to use that language natu 
his ideas but that he should 


е findings of the Committee 
g child should be taught not 
rally and easily in expressing 


be taught English to such a 
standard as would safeguard '' his material and cultural 


interests as well as his Prospects as a future citizen of the 
British Empire." Similarly, the English-speaking child 
living in Wales by the time he was fourteen years of age 
should be enabled ''to read Welsh intelligently, write 
simple Welsh with some accuracy, understand easy Welsh 
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conversation and be able to answer in Welsh questions con- 
cerning the more familiar aspects of life." This end would 
be best achieved if in Infants’ Schools in Welsh-speaking 
districts the mother tongue was the sole medium of instruc- 
tion, the second language being postponed until later. 
This principle should apply similarly to English in English- 
speaking districts. For bilingual areas no general rule 
could be laid down. 

In schools for older pupils where the population was 
predominantly Welsh-speaking, Welsh as a first language 
should be used as the medium of instruction and English 
taught as a. second language. Where there was a fairly 
strong proportion of Welsh speakers in a district, the rest 
of the population being either anglicised Welsh or of 
English descent, the children should be divided on the 
natural basis of the home language. Where English pre- 
domináted or was the sole language, English should be 
used as the medium of instruction and Welsh taught as a 


second language.’ 


Conditions Essential to Progress 

There was need for a more general understanding of the 
principles underlying modern language teaching and more 
attention should be paid to this in the training of teachers. 
While a proportion of highly trained specialist teachers 
were wanted, there was need for large numbers with a 
more general acquaintance with the language. Every 
teacher in training in Wales who intended to teach in a 
Welsh school should give some part of his time to the study 
of the language. To make this possible some strengthening 
of the training college staffs was essential. Experiments 
in teaching Welsh were needed and should be encouraged. 
In elementary schools where Welsh predominated, Welsh 
should be the medium of instruction in religious knowledge 
and in teaching some of the ordinary subjects of the 
curriculum. To make a second language possible some 
reduction of time should be made in Arithmetic, History, 
Geography and Natural Science. In order to assist teachers 
the Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers issued 
by the Board of Education should contain a section dealing 


1See Education in Wales, Memorandum I. 
2 
н. Е.Е. 52 
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with the teaching of Welsh. His Majesty's Inspectors 
should devote more attention in their reports to the position 
and teaching of the language, and Welsh words of com- 
mand should be circulated with the Board's physical 
training syllabuses. Local Education Authorities should 
make special allowances for the supply of books and 
apparatus for teaching Welsh and should see that school 
libraries had a good supply of Welsh books. Ail schools 
should have class libraries of Welsh books and Local 
Authorities should see to it that the needs of Welsh teaching 
generally were properly provided for. This would include 
assisting schools with suggestions regarding schemes of 
teaching, books and apparatus. The University Press 
Board should act as an advisory body to guide publishers 
and encourage authors in producing Welsh books for 
children. Other recommendations dealt with University 
work, Secondary Schools and the need for giving Welsh 
equal weight with English in examinations. 


Supplementary Suggestions for Teachers in Wales 

The Report in common with that of the Consultative 
Committee on the Education 
accepted. Its recommendati 


designed to serve as a companion volume to the Sugges- 
tions. The first Memorandum, which consisted of two 
parts (1) The school during the p 
problem of language teaching duri 
hood, was designed to assist Loca 
the problems discussed in these two Reports. 
Problems Peculiar to Wales 


Wales is not only a country witha tw 
It is a country where the usual age of admission to 
secondary schools is а year higher than in England, and 
where & good many children, owing to difficulties of 
distance, enter the Infants' School а year later. Whereas 

1 Welsh in Education and Life, being the Report of the De; artmental 
Committee approved by the President of the pee of [hi to 
inquire into the position of the Welsh 1. i. 1 
Promotion in the Educational System 


o-language problem. 
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in England in 1929 only 381 per cent. of ex-elementary 
school pupils entered orthodox secondary schools after 
their twelfth birthday, in Wales 73:2 per cent. entered after 
this age, of whom 19388 per cent. were over 13, as against 
9:8 per cent. in England. In short, the numbers entering 
secondary schools in Wales at 12 and 13 years of age were 
twice as high as in England. Further, ex-elementary 
school pupils represented 90:5 per cent. of the secondary 
school population in Wales as compared with 68:2 per cent. 
in England. In districts where the usual age of entry was 
12+ it would be undesirable to introduce a general transfer 
to Central Schools at 114. The only sound course for 
Local Authorities to adopt was to take steps as soon as 
possible to reduce the secondary school entrance age to 11 +, 


Secondary Schools and Reorganisation 

Circular 168 (Wales) issued in December 1929 pointed 
out that the problems confronting Welsh Authorities could 
not in many cases be adequately or properly solved without 
an increase of Secondary School accommodation. The 
Board of Education would be prepared to consider favour- 
ably proposals for the expansion of secondary school 
provision as an integral part of schemes of reorganisation 
and would offer no objection to proposals designed to secure 
the common use by pupils of secondary schools and pupils 
of associated central or senior schools of playing fields, 
central halls, dining rooms, gymnasia, art rooms, practical 
rooms and other special facilities. Close consultation 
between the heads concerned in regard to curriculum, 
transference of pupils, etc., would be especially necessary 


in such cases. 


Suggestions on the Teaching of Welsh 

In discussing the special problems inseparable from 
education in a two-language country, Memorandum JI 
stressed the need for research and experiment. Owing to 
the varying conditions between school and school any rigid 


1 Circular 168 was intended to apply to the special circumstances 
of Wales, Circulars 1397 (The New Prospect in Education) and 


1404 (Proposals for the raising of the school age). 
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plan regarding either method or organisation was un- 
desirable and indeed impossible. In a Welsh school the 
character of the language teaching during the infant stage 
was- especially important. The language training during 
this period was a prelude to the child's education in two 
languages. As to the junior stage up to 11 years of age, 
the chief aim should be ‘‘ to develop the child's powers of 
expression in all its various forms and to encourage him to 
respond readily and intelligently to the stimulus of his 
environment." Further, ‘‘ The ordinary subjects of the 
curriculum should not only be regarded as means to the 
fulfilment of the general purpose of the school (as laid 
down in the Elementary School Code from 1904 to 1926) 
but should be utilised more definitely than heretofore as 
opportunities to improve the child's control over language." 

The principles implied in the recommendations of the 
Committee on Welsh in Education and Life were re- 
emphasised. '' Welsh must occupy such a position in the 
organisation and curriculum of elementary schools that 
Welsh-speaking children shall use that language naturally 
and easily in expressing their ideas on subjects." This 
meant that where Welsh was taught as a first language a 
Welsh-speaking child of any given age should be as pro- 
ficient in Welsh as an English child was in English at the 
same age in a school where English was taught as the first 
language. This could only be done by making profound 
changes in the schools. 


Changes Needed in Welsh Education 


The vital question calling for an answer was ‘‘ Can the 
character of the elementary school in Wales be so changed 
аз to provide for the teaching of a second language in the 
case of the Welsh-speaking and the English-speaking child 
respectively, and at the same time preserve unimpaired the 
paramount interests of the child?" The answer was that 
it could be done only if there was a change of orientation 


and emphasis in the education provided during the years 
7 to II. There the aim must be specially directed to develop 

the gift of expression both orally and in other ways." 
The formal treatment of specific “ subjects ’’—History, 
Geography, etc.—should be deferred 


until th t-pri 
school course was begun. dpi eei 


During the period of childhood 
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greater emphasis needed to be laid on their use as instru- 
ments to enable a child to express himself easily and 
accurately: education should be regarded in terms of 
experience. The school had a special obligation to assist 
the child to become articulate in respect of experiences 
gained outside as well as inside the school. The mental 
and physical plasticity of children was emphasised as was 
the importance of handwork, both as a means of training 
and as a source of experience. А plea was made for more 
frequent appeals to the play instinct and to the imagination. 


Developing the Gift of Expression 

Once it was realised that the main effort was to be 
directed towards developing the gift of expression the con- 
ditions for teaching à second language with success would 
be favourable. The great weakness in the past, even in 
the best schools, had been to regard the acquisition of the 
second language аз а separate activity and as having an 
entity of its own. In schools predominantly Welsh the 
time which it would be necessary to find for English as the 
second language would not be less than 4-6 hours à week 
during the junior stage, and would gradually increase until 
the time given to Welsh and English was the same. The 
Memorandum was not prepared to lay down any such clear 
allocation of time for schools where English predominated 
because of the variety of questions involved. 


Education in Rural Wales 

In July 1930 the Departmental Committee on Education 
in Rural Wales which had been set up some two and a half 
years before reported." In accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Committee on Welsh in Education and Life 


the Report was published in English and in Welsh. 


Secondary Schools A and B 

Briefly it confirmed the recommendations of the Hadow 
Report on The Education of the Adolescent, but thought 
the differentiation of secondary education into Modern, 
Central, Grammar Schools and the like was unfortunate 
and calculated to implant snobbishness. In any case, the 


1 The Chairman was "rhe Right Hon. Sir John Eldon Bankes. 
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terms were inapplicable to Wales which must necessarily 
make use of Higher Tops and other similar arrangements. 
It would be better to call all education after the primary 
Stage secondary and divide the schools into two main 
classes À and B. Secondary Schools A would be the ortho- 
dox secondary schools with a leaving age of 16 and over. 
Secondary Schools B would be senior schools. For the 
various composite arrangements, the description Composite 
Secondary School B should be used. АП secondary educa- 
tion should be free. This Committee, like the Hadow 
Committee, thought that some form of school leaving 
certificate would be necessary.‘ They looked forward to 
a time when the first two years of the secondary school 
course would be common to ай. Pending that time a 
qualifying examination was necessary at the end of the 
junior school course for pupils wishing to enter the orthodox 
secondary school. Selective Central Schools for children 
taking the shorter course were not suited to rural Wales. 
Transfer from one type of school to another should be made 
easy. To secure better co-ordination existing intermediate 
and secondary schools should be brought under the Local 
Education Authority as the supreme governing body. 
District Governing Bodies should be set up as Sub-com- 
mittees of the Local Authority and given the same authority 


over all post-primary schools as the existing Boards of 
Governors now had. 


Reorganisation in Rural Wales 


No universal rule could be laid down for applying the 
Tecommendation of the Hadow Report to Rural Wales 
because of the scattered nature of the population and the 
endless variety of circumstance, but it was clear that a 
de of central classes, 
Where new buildings had 
as a rule contemplate more 
еп on the roll. The Grant 


provide for the relatively hig 
Schools. The Treasury contr 


on conveyance should be 75 per cent. 


1 See ante, p-44q3. 7 
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Improvements to Rural Schools 

Local Education Authorities and Managers of non-pro- 
vided schools should formulate plans for the gradual im- 
provement and modernisation of the premises of rural 
elementary schools. A list of the sort of improvements that 
were urgently needed was set out for general guidance. 
The systematic replacement of out-of-date furniture and 
equipmént should also be put in hand and arrangements 
made for an abundant supply of suitable books. The in- 
evitably higher cost of books in bilingual schools should 
be recognised and provision made for school libraries and 
{ог an adequate musical equipment. Schools should be 
linked up with the County Libraries, the National Library, 
the National Museum, the County Agricultural Staffs, Farm 
Institutes and Women’s Institutes. Every effort should 
be made to see that both the inside and outside of the 
school conformed to the highest aesthetic standards, and 
that the schools were essentially social institutions. 


Teachers for Rural Schools 

Salaries must be adequate to attract the best teachers. 
No scale lower than the existing Scale 11. should be used. 
The proportion of uncertificated teachers should be reduced 
and no further supplementary teachers should be ap- 
pointed. Three-year Training College courses should re- 
place two-year courses, the third year being given to 
specialisation in Rural Science, Handicrafts, Music, Art, 
Housecraft, Needlework or Physical Training. The 
courses should be arranged so as to lead to a Diploma. 
The importance of Biology was emphasised and of recruit- 
ing a proportion of teachers with degrees or diplomas in 


Agriculture.’ 


Examinations 

The question of entrance examinations to secondary 
schools was dealt with in Memorandum П. Suggestions 
were made for an arrangement of papers which would 
ensure as far as possible that Welsh and English had the 


1 Education in Rural Wales being а Report of the Departmental 
Committee appointed . . . to inquire into the Public System of Education 
in Wales and ‘Monmouthshire in relation to the Needs of Rural Areas, 


1930. 
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same weight in the examination. Pupils might ask to be 
examined in the language in which they were strongest. 
Alternatively, they could elect to offer both Welsh and 
English in the examination. 


The Test of Reorganisation 


Whether the vision of a great Welsh Renaissance as one 
of the major outcomes of reorganisation materialises or 
remains a dream only time can show. The only reorganisa- 
tion of value is no mere reshuffling of pupils and the 
provision of a better curriculum. It is one which raises the 
whole level of opportunity and endeavour, helps boys and 
girls to a fuller and richer life, leads them as they grow 
older to value increasingly the things of the spirit, and 
sends them forth glad to take part in the daily work and 
eager to find fulfilment in service no matter how humble. 
It has to do this not for a few but for the many, for the 
retarded no less than for the average or the bright. It can 
only be achieved by a casting aside of the dry bones. For 
not a few teachers it implies a spiritual rebirth. The 
Supreme interest of reorganisation in Wales is that it sceks 


to harness to this end the forces which lie deeply rooted in 
the national spirit. 


Rural Education in England 

In England no less than in Wales rural education presents 
problems of great complexity. The Board of Education 
issued in 1926 a pamphlet entitled Rural Education and two 


others in 1934—An Experiment in Rural Reorganisation 
and Education in the Countryside. 


Small Schools 


On 31st March, 1931, 
Authorities in England ha 
11,920 departments, 8,84 
less than roo, and 3,459 о 
all-age schools for childr 


half the schools under County 
d a roll of less than тоо. Out of 
7 had an average attendance of 
f less than 40. The majority were 
en from 5 to r4. It is in areas like 


1 These are known respectivel i 
n ely as Educational Р; i 
46, 93, and 99, published by His Majesty’s оные us 
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extremely difficult to provide a curriculum which is suffici- 
ently wide, varied and practical. 

There is a never-ceasing demand from farmers and others 
for “ a rural education." It is complained that the educa- 
tion given is not rural enough, that it unfits children for 
living in the country and encourages them to migrate to the 
towns. Reorganisation only makes things worse, it is con- 
tended, when it results, as it so often does, in the older 
children being transported to a school in the neighbouring 
town. Nothing was more likely to urbanise the children. 
What is Education Aiming At? 

A great deal of criticism arises from 
of what education is attempting to до. If by a rural educa- 
tion is meant the specific training for rural occupations, the 
critics are right in saying that the schools do not do this. 
Specific education is not suitable for children under 14 
years of age, whether in town or country. Up to that age 
they receive a general education, the purpose of which is 
to develop individuality, capacity and character, and to 
help them to become all that they might become. Educa- 
tion is not mere instruction, or the imparting of information. 
Nor should it have anything to do with imposing beliefs 
and shaping children to this or that pattern no matter how 
excellent. There is no freedom for individual development 
in a dictated education. In the last resort it is the free 
spirit that counts. There is no meaning in democracy else. 
The sanctity of individual personality must not be violated. 


a misunderstanding 


The Place of the Teacher 

No child, however, can develop his potentialities of 
himself. To believe that he can is one of the cardinal 
errors in the upbringing of children. The child needs some- 
one to guide him into realms which he could never enter 
of himself. His curiosity and his sympathies have to be 
directed and widened. He has to have rules laid down 
for him in order that he may gradually build up worthy 
standards and learn to discipline himself. Ina sense, there- 
ducation can never be free, for a teacher there must 
hild willingly submits and 
imbibing unconsciously 


fore, e 
be. Freedom comes when the c 


becomes at one with his teacher, 
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and often deliberately his standards and outlook and 
interests. 


What is a Rural Education? 


There can thus be no true rural education which does not 
spring from the interests, the knowledge, the conviction of 
a good teacher. Gardening, rural science, rural handi- 
crafts, the keeping of livestock, the preparation and cook- 
ing of poultry or food of any sort is not rural education. 
Such activities go on equally well and just as successfully 
in the town. A rural education seizes on the interest and 
curiosity of children in their surroundings, enriches that 
interest, satisfies and widens that curiosity and so builds 
up a sentiment for and an abiding and absorbing interest 
in the countryside and in rural life'and occupations. The 
last thing it attempts to do is to anch 


Р or children to the 
village or limit their horizon. They need literature and 
history, geography, 


music and art quite as much as any 
other children, and the methods of teaching these do not 
differ greatly in town or country. As regards junior chil- 
dren, the difference between а good town and a good 
country school is primarily a matter of organisation, due to 
the difference in numbers rather than to a difference in 
curriculum or any great alteration of treatment. 


The Training of Teachers 
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animals. They will understand from first-hand experience 
what packing and marketing mean in regard to a variety 
of produce. In the laboratories they will have seen some- 
thing of what rural science and biology really mean to the 
country. Strange indeed must be the teacher, whose 
imagination is not quickened and whose outlook on life is 
not changed by experiences such as these. The country- 
side has developed a wealth of interest and meaning which 
otherwise would have been impossible. Some authorities 
have been experimenting over a period of years in sending 
picked men and women teachers to live for a few weeks in , 
institutions of this sort. A stay of three months is now 
possible. What seems to be needed is for at least a year of 
the teacher's course of training to be spent in this way. А 
useful experiment might be to send selected VIth Form 
pupils to spend part of a year as ordinary students in a 
horticultural college before beginning their actual training. 

With suitably trained teachers the Central School in the 
neighbouring market town is an asset. The children enjoy 
the companionship of the larger number of others of the 
same age and their educational opportunities are greatly 
enlarged. A revolution has taken place in the countryside 
through the extension of motor services and wireless com- 
munication, the steady spread of electricity, and the 
increasing use of machinery on the farm and in the village 
workshop. The new movement in education is in keeping 
with this. There need be no sacrifice of the countryman's 
robust individuality by changes of this nature. 


Occupations of Pupils from Rural Schools 

According to investigations conducted by the Board of 
Education there is nothing like the migration to towns that 
is commonly supposed. In 1934 an inquiry took place into 
the occupations of over 20,000 boys and girls from 320 rural 
schools spread over a wide area. It was found that the 
majority of boys leaving schools in country districts took 
up work connected with farming or gardening or entered 
trades serving agricultural communities. Most of the girls 
found employment in domestic work. Asa rule boys who 
began work with joiners, smiths, wheelwrights or motor 
mechanics became artisans. Boys who left farmwork often 
became unskilled labourers in other industries. From à 
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second inquiry into 18,861 leavers from 300 schools 
representative of every type of village and small town— 
isolated villages, large villages with little industry beyond 
agriculture, villages and small towns with factories—it was 
found that 63 per cent. of boys worked on farms and 70 
рег cent. of girls were in domestic work which in many 
cases included dairying and poultry work. 


The Rural School as а Rural Community 


To change education, t 


he indispensable prerequisite is 
+ to improve the training of 


the teacher. It is eternally true 
that where the treasure is, there will the heart be also. 
With the right teachers the rural problem loses a good deal 
of its formidable character. Young Farmers’ Clubs end 
other “ adjuncts ” to rural education are seen in prore 
perspective. They become the expression of a living P 
which informs the whole outlook and work of the schoo 
as a rural community. 


The Departmental Committee on the Training of Teachers 


The Departmental Committee on the Training of 
Teachers for Public Elem 


entary Schools under the Chair- 

manship of Lord Burnham had produced a report in 2925 
its seventeen members refused to sign ап 

four others signed with reservations. No better indication 
could have been given of the widespread division of 
opinion on this difficult questi 
distrust in some quarters of an 
in the training of teachers. The policy of the Report was 
to improve the System as it e. 
that would fun 


damentally 
probability is th 


at the time 


nd for a change which sooner 
h b ‹ ome. Local education authorities 
T. €en vocal in their dissatisfaction with the system, 
ut have had no convincing alternative to offer. Training 
» and the University Training 
Departments have never ceased to wonder what all the 


1 See ante, Рр. 400-2, 
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fuss was about for the problems of local administration are 
largely outside their experience. In 1938 they were led to 


ask the Board of Education to arrange for an inquiry into 
of the training of teachers. The Board 


arted office and departmental 
onsidered inopportune. That 
overdue is beyond doubt. А 
widening of the opportunities for specific and general 
education was needed as well as a deepening and enriching 
of the course of professional training. To secure this a 
reconsideration of the proper function of Training Colleges. 


and Training Departments was necessary. 


the whole question 
had, however, already st 
enquiries, and the time was c 
a major change was already 


The Board of Education Examinations Terminated 

From December 1925 the Board of Education, while 
reserving judgment on various matters, began to bring its 
administration into line with the main findings of the 
Committee. It accepted the view that it should cease to 
act as examiner where the work could be carried out equally 
well in other ways. Arrangements were accordingly made 


for the Preliminary Teachers’ Examination to cease in 
1928, and for new examining 


boards composed of the 
University and Training College Authorities to take over 
with certain reservations the Teachers’ Certificate Exami- 
nation in 1927. These dates had subsequently to be 
extended. The Acting Teachers’ Certificate Examination 
ceased in 1926 after which this back entrance into the 
profession was closed. 


А Secondary School Education to 18 years of age 
The Board further accepted the principle that, save in 
exceptional circumstances, а secondary school education 
up to 18 years of age should be the avenue into the teaching 
profession. Salaries must give place to Maintenance Grants 
but local authorities were given until August 1927 to make 
out a case if they so desired for a temporary continuance of 
student-teacher arrangements. After July 1928 grants to 
er centres which did not comply with the 
ool regulations would be withdrawn. By the 
end of 1927, of 121 authorities that formerly had arrange- 
training of student-teachers, more than а 


for the З 
um including some of the largest, had discontinued 
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them and adopted full-time secondary education up to 18 
years of age instead. More than half the authorities con- 
tinued their arrangements temporarily as in the past. The 
total number of pupil-teachers was now only about 550 in 
some dozen centres. The system of rural pupil-teachers 
was retained; the Board continued its examination for a 
year while arrangements were made for the Oxford 
Delegacy and the Cambridge Syndicate for Local Exami- 
nations to take over the examination which was to be con- 
ducted on a syllabus approved by the Board. 


The Length of Teacher Training Courses 


The Board of Education took the view that it would be 
premature to lay down regulations regarding the length of 
the Training College course though it was satisfied that 
there were unanswerable objections to any arrangement 
which involved taking a Higher School Certificate in a 
secondary school and following this up with a one-year 
course in a Training College. On the question of the 
desirability of combined degree and professional training 
in courses of two or three years’ duration, and of deferred 


third-year courses, the Board preferred to suspend 
judgment. 


The New Examining Boards 


In pursuance of the policy of grouping Training Colleges 
and Universities and of establishing new Examining 
Boards, a conference was held at the Board of Education 
in March 1926 at which representatives of the University, 
Training Colleges, Local Authorities and other interested 
bodies were present. Suggestions for the regional allocation 
of Colleges were made and for standardising the examina- 
tions, either through the Board of Education or through a 
standardising committee established for the purpose. A 
committee was set up to deal with the problems raised and 
arrangements were made for a second conference which met 
in the following October. The problem of co-ordination 
and &rouping having proved more difficult than had been 
anticipated, the Board agreed to continue its examination 
for the year 1928 in the first instance. It was made clear 


! Board of Education Report, 1926-27, 
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that the Board of Education reserved the right to inspect 
Training Colleges and that it retained the responsibility for 
testing the practical teaching of students. In order to 
assist the new Examining Boards it offered temporarily to 
examine in practical subjects. 


The Grouping of Training Colleges 

By thé end of 1927 the country had been divided into 
training of teacher regions, each with its group of Training 
College and other institutions engaged in allied work 
associated with the local University or University College. 
Seven schemes had also been approved by the Board: 
London (London University) ; Northern (Durham Univer- 
sity); Midland (Birmingham University) ; Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire (Nottingham University College); Western 
(Bristol University) ; Yorkshire (Leeds and Sheffield Uni- 
versities); Southern (Reading University). The following 
year saw the completion of the arrangement and approval 
given to schemes for Wales (University of Wales); Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire (Manchester and Liverpool Univer- 
sities); Exeter and Truro (Exeter University College); 
Southampton and Winchester (Southampton University 
College) ; Homerton (Cambridge University) . The National 
Froebel Union was responsible for examining students for 
Saffron Walden, Maria Grey and Bedford Training 
Colleges. 


The Need for Standardisation 

The Board of Education ceased to examine for the 
Teachers’ Certificate in 1929, except that it undertook for 
the next two years to re-examine candidates who had failed. 
It also undertook the third year examination of domestic 
science students who were completing their courses. The 
new examination arrangements were first brought into 
operation in 1929 by five Joint Boards—Cambridge, the 
two Midland, Western and Reading. The 93 students of 
the first group all passed: of 252 and 186 in the Midland 
groups II and то respectively failed: of 247 in the Western 
group, 11 failed: of 429 in the Reading group, 26 failed. 
Taking the groups together, 4:8 per cent. of students failed, 
as against 8 per cent. of students (280 out of 3,500) who 
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took the Board of Education examination. Of re-examined 
candidates in the latter examination, 230 out of 559 failed.! 


The Central Advisory Committee 


In order to secure co-ordination and standardisation, a 
Central Advisory Committee for the Certification of 
Teachers consisting of 24 members was set up by the Board 
of Education. Eight members represented the Uriversitics 
and University Colleges, four Local Education Authorities 
and four the Governing Bodies of non-University Training 
Colleges, four the staffs of Training Colleges and four the 
teaching profession. The Board of Education reserved the 
power to appoint additional members for any special 
purpose, and arranged for its officers to keep in touch with 
the Committee but not to vote, The Council itself was 
given the assistance of the staff inspector for training 

. colleges and each Joint Board had an inspector allotted 
to it. A grant of 30s. per student examined was paid by 
the Board of Education, the view being taken that £3 was 
а reasonable maximum fee for the examination and the 
balance should be paid by the student. Should cases of 


кы: arise, the matter would be reconsidered at a later 
ate. 


The governing princi 
Boards in drawin 


in the limits imposed by the general 
€ Incorporation of the staffs of the 
4 examiners. Syllabuses generaly 
A e outset, though changes in severa 
directions were seen. In some areas, short courses of 


Training College Admissions Increased 


E a el of the decision reached by the Labour Govern- 
ment in July 1929 to raise the school leaving age on 1st 


1 See Board of Education Report, 1929. 
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April 1931, Training Colleges were invited to make pro- 
posals for the admission of two-year students for the years 
1920-31 over and above the number already recognised by 
the Board. Though most of the colleges were closed and 
staffs dispersed some 980 additional places were offered by 
ordinary Training Colleges and 892 students were actually 
admitted. In all about 1,000 more students of all kinds 
were adrhitted than in 1928. In November offers were in- 
vited for additional accommodation for one-year post- 
graduate students for the year 1930-31 and for two-year 
students for admission in September 1930. In order to 


„overcome possible unwillingness on the part of colleges to 


consider increasing their accommodation for two years 
only, an undertaking was given that proposals for more 
extended recognition would be considered. The need of an 
increased supply of teachers of practical subjects in senior 
schools was emphasised and students were encouraged to , 
continue for a third year to qualify themselves for this 
work. In 1930 785 additional places were offered for two- 
year and 432 for one-year students. The number actually 
admitted was 005 in excess of the total admissions in 1928. 
The policy of expansion continued. In September 1931 
1,200 more students were admitted than three years before. 
By this time the country was in the throes of the financial 
crisis and time had not permitted any reduction in the 
abnormal admission to be made. 


Reduction of Admissions to Training Colleges 

A reversal of the policy of the last two years now took 
Colleges were notified that additional places could 
eptember 1932. Instead there must 
f admissions on the normal intake 


amounting to 2} per cent. In view of the anticipated 
decline in the school population which would begin in 1934 
and by 1935 would amount to 350,000 children, the Board 
decided to reduce the numbers entering Training Colleges 
in September 1933 by Io per cent. of the number which 
had been approved for 1932. The following year colleges 
were asked to restrict entries by a further 8 per cent. 

University Training Departments were allowed to spread 
these reductions. Admissions were cut down by 6 per cent. 
in 1933, by а further 6 per cent. in 1934 and by the same 
H. E. E. 33 


place. 
not be approved for S 
be a. general reduction o 
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amount in 1935. The entry to Training Colleges was 
allowed to remain.at this reduced figure. An exception 
to the reduction was made in the case of colleges for 
Domestic Subjects and Handicrafts in view of the shortage 
of teachers in these subjects.! 


Closure of Colleges 


Training Colleges not only suffered from the reduction 
in the number of students admitted but those re 
direct grant from the Board suffere 
income amountin 
of the fee grant. 

Local Education Authorities were allowed, if they so 
desired, to pool these reductions. The London County 
Council took advantage of the proviso and closed Grey- 
stoke Place Training College in 1934. A similar concession 
to the Voluntary Training Colleges was used by the British 
and Foreign Schools Society to assign the whole of the 


Eu M Saffron Walden and јен] 4s the lutter 
о еве. The Church Colleges did not at first avail them- 
ffer. а endeavoured to carrv оп by 
Л { апа providing дос \ ia 
wm Providing а common fund ou 
О assist c d M financial difficulties. The 
| e 
aration Adyisg "6 тосор, however, led th 
) ' ee 
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borough opened a Training Department specialising in 
Handicraft in 1930. Seven years later it added a Physical 
Training Section for men teachers. In 1931 the Leeds 
Physical Training College provided a one-year course for 
Men Graduates or Men Certificated Teachers. The College 
was the only one of its kind for men in England and 
owed its establishment to the generosity of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust. It was administered by the Leeds 
Education Authority through the Governing Body of the 
City Training College. Whitelands Training College was 
housed in new premises at Putney in 1931. Stockwell 
Training College moved to new premises at Bromley in 
1935. Edgehill College, which had been transferred some 
years before to the Lancashire County Council, opened in 
new buildings in 1933. Maria Grey Training College was 
taken over by the Middlesex County Council in 1938. The 
London Day Training College passed from the London 
County Council to London University as the Institute of 
Education in 1931 and was rehoused in 1938. 


Refresher Courses for Teachers 

No side of training work has shown greater activity or 
has been of greater service than that of providing short 
refresher courses mainly during the vacations for practising 
teachers. In this work the Board of Education has taken 
a leading part. These courses, whether organised by the 
Board, by Local Education Authorities or by other bodies 
have grown in popularity and have attracted thousands of 
students. In order to encourage the development of longer 
courses during term time and to increase the number of 
teachers who, besides taking part in general class work, 
could also teach special or practical subjects, such as 
Physical Training, Domestic Subjects, Art, Rural Subjects, 
Handicrafts, etc., the Board in 1937 announced its willing- 
ness to approve three-month courses specially suited to the 
needs of teachers in Senior and Central Schools. Attend- 
ance at such courses was allowed to rank for increments 
and pension. The Board recognised for grant the payment 
of salaries to teachers attending such courses, up to 
three months. The payment of the teachers' fees, wholly 
or in part, Was also allowed to rank for grant but not 
maintenance allowances in addition to salary. 
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amount in 1935. The entry to Training Colleges was 
allowed to remain .at this reduced figure. An exception 
to the reduction was made in the case of colleges for 
Domestic Subjects and Handicrafts in view of the shortage 
of teachers in these subjects.! 


Closure of Colleges 


Training Colleges not only suffered from the reduction 
in the number of students admitted but those receiving 
direct grant from the Board suffered a further loss of 
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of the fee grant. 
Local Education Authorities were allowed, 
desired, to pool th 
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езе reductions, ondon County 
Council took advantz à i 


and closed Grey- 
А similar concession 
raining Colleges was п 


well to the latter 
The Church Colleges did not at first avail them- 
selves of this offer, They endeavoured to carry on by 
raising fees to £50 and Providing a common fund out of 
which to assist colleges in financial difficulties. The 
cumulative effects of the reduction, however, lèd the 
Education Advisory Committee of the National Society to 
recommend in 1937 the closure of three Women's Colleges 
— Truro, Peterborough and Brighton, This Was agreed to. 
Consideration was 


also given to closing the Culham Men's 
Training College, but no action was taken, 


Developments in the Training College System 


If some Colleges were disappearing, new Colleges were 
being established and others were being rehoused. Lough- 
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borough opened a Training Department specialising in 
Handicraft in 1930. Seven years later it added a Physical 
Training Section for men teachers. In 1931 the Leeds 
Physical Training College provided a one-year course for 
Men Graduates or Men Certificated Teachers. The College 
was the only one of its kind for men in England and 
owed its establishment to the generosity of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust. It was administered by the Leeds 
Education Authority through the Governing Body of the 
City Training College. Whitelands Training College was 
housed in new premises at Putney in 1931. Stockwell 
Training College moved to new premises at Bromley in 
1935. Edgehill College, which had been transferred some 
years before to the Lancashire County Council, opened in 
new buildings in 1933. Maria Grey Training College was 
taken over by the Middlesex County Council in 1938. The 
London Day Training College passed from the London 
County Council to London University as the Institute of 
Education in 1931 and was rehoused in 1938. 


Refresher Courses for Teachers 

No side of training work has shown greater activity or 
has been of greater service than that of providing short 
refresher courses mainly during the vacations for practising 
teachers. In this work the Board of Education has taken 
a leading part. These courses, whether organised by the 
Board, by Local Education Authorities or by other bodies 
have grown in popularity and have attracted thousands of 
students. In order to encourage the development of longer 
courses during term time and to increase the number of 
teachers who, besides taking part in general class work, 
could also teach special or practical subjects, such as 
Physical Training, Domestic Subjects, Art, Rural Subjects, 


Handicrafts, etc., the Board in 1937 announced its willing- 
e-month courses specially suited to the 


thre 
pres F Senior and Central Schools. Attend- 
allowed to rank for increments 
The Board recognised for grant the payment 
of salaries to teachers attending such courses, up to 
three months. The payment of the teachers’ fees, wholly 
or in part, was also allowed to rank for grant but not 
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An important step in the right direction was taken in 
1933 by making Board of Education grants to University 
students in training depend on the students' means, 


The Adoption of Children Act, 1926 
The social and welfare side of the work of loca] 
authorities for elementary education was widened by the 


Adoption of Children Act 1926. Under this Act the Courts 
might make an Order i 


was to investigate all the circumst 
applicant. Only if this investigati 


on was declared satisfac- 
tory was the Order made. 


In the opinion of the Home 
d best be undertaken by a 
and in most instances the body 
the purpose was the local authority for 
elementary education, Guardianship ad litem thus became 
а recognised power of these authorities, 


The Children and Young Persons Act, 1933 - 

Ever since the passing of the Children Act 1 
problems of juvenile delinquency h 
attention. . The establishment of 
were provided for at th 
selves. In 1921 the att 


8, were consolidated in the Children 
The Act conferred im- 
uties on loca] authorities. For chil- 
authority in question was 
for elementary education. For young 
ty was the Council of a County or 
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Approved Schools 

The distinction between industrial and reformatory 
schools disappeared. Both were to be known as Approved 
schools. If a deficiency of such accommodation existed 
the education authority either alone or in combination with 
other authorities must take appropriate steps to remedy it. 
The education authority had power to bring before a 
Juvenile Court any child not under proper care or 
guardianship or exposed to moral danger or against whom 
certain moral offences had been committed. •1һе Juvenile 
Courts might order the child to be sent to an approved 


school. The education authority could similarly institute 


proceedings for cruelty to children. Children convicted of 
offences punishable by imprisonment, or out of control, or 
who failed to comply with school attendance orders could 
be sent to an approved school. But no child under 10 years 
of age should, as a rule, be sent to such a school. The 
period of commitment might be for 3 years or to the age of 
14 if that was later. An extension of an extra 6 months 
was possible, and in certain circumstances a boy or girl 


could be retained up to the age of 19. 


Remand Homes " 
Children might, however, be committed by the Courts 


to the care of the education authority for non-compliance 
with a school attendance order, or for an offence punishable 
by imprisonment, or pendinga decision of the Court, or when 
awaiting entry to an approved school. Children could be 
continued under the care of the education authority up to 
18 years of age. Where children were committed to the 
care of the education authority the authority had the same 


rights, powers and liabilities as a parent. They could be 
provided for in a remand home or, under approved con- 
boarded-out. The education authority had a duty 

efriend them and 


ditions, х 

to visit any such children, advise and b 

endeavour to find them suitable employment. The 
ning permission from the 


authority might, after obtai i ion | 
Secretary of State, arrange for a child's emigration. 

1 a child was charged before а Court notice had to be 
sent to the education authority, which must make such 
investigation as was necessary in regard to the home sur- 
roundings, school record, health and character of the child, 
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for the information of the Court. 
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Employment of Children 
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Employment Certificates 
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ed exemption from 
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any training or other advantage afforded by the employ- 
ment. The decision of the Authority on this matter was 
final. lf a child left the employment or the employment 
lapsed, the Employment Certificate was revoked and the 
child had to continue his education until he was awarded 
a new Certificate of Employment or until he reached the 
statutory age for leaving school. s 


Beneficial Employment 

The administrative problem was to decide how beneficial 
employment should be judged. Certain occupations were 
already prohibited or restricted by Statute for young per- 
sons under 15 years of аре. A list of others could be drawn 
up which were clearly undesirable, for example, connection 
with the sale of intoxicating liquor, lather boy, sorting 
rags, racecourse employment where betting went on, 
biliard marker and so on. Seasonal or other purely 
temporary employment fell into the same category. After 
that there was room for considerable local discretion so 
long as the hours and times of labour, the rate of wages 
and the opportunities for continued education and recrea- 
tion were safeguarded. The Act has thrown a heavy 
additional burden on the administrative departments of 
local education authorities. It has emphasised once again 
the inevitable complication which results from the existence 
of elementary and higher education authorities in the same 
area. It has driven home the lesson that no authority, no 
matter how large, can be self-sufficing, for the claims of 
employment overstep at once the limits set by any local 
boundaries. 

Whether the Act, in view of the provision for withdrawal 
for beneficial employment wil have much material effect 
on the number of children staying at school until 15 years 
of age only the future can show. Much depends on the 
conditions laid down. For example, the limitation of the 
working week to 44 hours of which 8 must be given to 
education, and of the working day to 8 hours between 
8 a.m. and 6 p.m. with employment finishing at 12.30 p.m. 
on Saturdays, cannot be without effect on the point of view 
of the potential employer. With conditions of this sort 
governing employment, it is quite likely that more boys 
and girls will continue at school to 15 years of age than 
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has been the case where the school leaving age has been 
raised by by-law. The experience of some dozen authorities 
who voluntarily raised the age of exemption has been that 


little more than a quarter of the age group continued at 
school. 


The Education of Children over 14 
Whatever happens there is no doubt that the-Act will 


Junior Technical, Junior Commercial, Junior Art and 
other departments of Further Education. When the Act 
was passed the machinery was already available in some 
authorities for drafting selected children at the beginning 
of the term following their fourteenth birthday into schools 
of Further Education for a two-year course on the basis of 
100 per cent. Special Place Scholarships. Such a procedure 
lightens the problem of the senior and central school in 
dealing adequately with the remainder of the children for 
whom greatly increased opportunities for a practical 
education are needed. For the children entering beneficial 
employment at 14 years of age it seems as if opinion must 
move towards the establishment, where possible, of types 
of day continuation schools or classes. 


The Government Programme of Educational Reform 


By 1934 the Country was freeing itself from economic 
depression and the effects of the financial crisis of three 
years before. Confidence had returned. The world price 
level was definitely risi 


hopeful. The Government decided to restore half of the 


Reform. “ There ney 
democracy was so necessary as it is to-day, whether looked 


| 
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at internationally, nationally or individually." In order to 
further this end the school leaving age would be raised to 
15 with the right to exemption for '' beneficial employ- 
ment,’’ local education authorities would be empowered to 
make building grants to voluntary school managers, the 
policy of getting rid of defective premises would be pressed 


‚ on, increased Building Grants for a limited period would 


be available, there would be increased grants for the con- 

veyance of children, the restriction on the number of free 

places to secondary schools would be withdrawn, a large 

programme for the building of Technical Institutes would 

be put in hand and adult education developed. The Health* 
Services were to have special attention. '' The reproach 

that we are a C.3 nation must be removed at once and for 

all. This can only be achieved by a systematic plan cover- 

ing the whole period from infancy to the end of school life 

and beyond. The aim of such a plan must be to prevent 

as far as possible the onset of ill health, to set up an 

adequate machinery for the treatment of ailments when 

they occur, and by a wide extension of the facilities for, and 

the time applied to, physical training, to instil in all children 
a pride in physical fitness.’’ Special attention would there- 

fore be given to increasing the number of Nursery Schools, 

filling in gaps in the School Medical Service and providing 
for major developments in physical training.' 


Increased Building Grants 

Following the return of the National Government to 
office, the Bill for raising the school age was introduced in 
December. Early in the New Year the Board of Education 
addressed a circular to Local Education Authorities asking 
them to review the needs of their areas as a whole and deal- 
ing in detail with the points mentioned in the Government 
programme. As from rst January 1936 Building Grants 
were raised temporarily from 20 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
to expedite reorganisation in anticipation of the raising 
of the school leaving age.* Grants for the conveyance of 
children were raised from 20 per cent. to 40 per cent. as 
from 1st April 1937. 


1 The Programme is printed at length in Education, Vol. LXVI 
? The grant period was extended to 31st December 1943. | 
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The School Medical Service 


When the School Medical Service came into existence 
nearly 30 years before, it began to function in a somewhat 
indeterminate way. It was soon realised as an outcome of 
the inspections, that certain groups of defect predominated 
in school children which for the most part failed to be dealt 
with. The four major groups were defects of eye- 
sight, minor ailments (that is to say contageous skin 
diseases, inflammatory conditions of the eyes and eyelids, 
ear trouble, minor injuries, etc.), enlarged tonsils and 

, adenoids and dental disease. It was seen to be a primary 
duty of an Education Authority, in addition to providing 
for medical inspection and the subsequent following up, 
to make adequate arrangements for the treatment of these 
defects. It was with maintaining the health of the normal 
child quite as much as with re-establishing the health of 
the subnormal and defective that the service was concerned. 
Provision for dealing with the first three of these groups 
was reasonably satisfactory, but à good deal needed to be 
done in extending the dental service. This also applied to 
orthopaedic treatment. Provision for the treatment of 
rheumatic heart disease, chronic ear disease and mastoid 
disease was hardly developed. The education of the 
partially sighted! and partially deaf needed attention as 
did the education of subnormal children. To gaps of this 
sort the Board called the special attention of local authori- 
ties in surveying the needs of their areas. 


Delicate and Undernourished Children 


А development of great importance had been the 
creased attention given to delicate children and children 
suffering from undernourishment. This had been particu- 
larly necessary in the depressed areas where special steps 
to deal with the problem had to be taken. In 1931 at the 
instigation of the Ministry of Agriculture a campaign was 
begun to encourage school children to drink milk. Arrange- 
ments were made whereby school children could obtain 
sealed bottles of milk, each holding one-third of a pint, 
for id. Large numbers of children took advantage of the 

ТА Report on partially sighted chi Е ТР hy eet 
ct ue Оп the treatment a eae ne piter 


in 
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scheme and in 1936 the price was brought down to 3d. а 
bottle. Children who could not afford to pay for the 
milk and who were undernourished, could receive free milk. 
Experiments conducted in 1937 and 1938 showed that in 
addition to the milk a child would normally receive at 
home, the consumption of one pint daily had a very marked 
effect on growth both as regards height and weight. Along- 
side this has gone a greater interest in questions of diet. 
In proper nutrition and suitable physical education lie the 
foundations of physical fitness. 


Physical Training Syllabus, 1933 

The Board of Education in 1933 brought out a revised 
and greatly improved syllabus of Physical Training for 
schools. It was designed mainly for use in Junior Schools 
and for children between the ages of 5 and тт, though it 
was also of great value in all-age schools.? The early 
syllabus, by stressing the need for a daily period of physical 
exercise and the benefit derived from carrying out exercises 
in the open air, had several important effects. It led to 
the development of a more rational system of clothing and 
to larger and improved school playgrounds. The need that 
many teachers felt for instruction in the best ways of carry- 
ing out the training prepared the way for a great expansion 
of training courses in physical education. 


Physical Education Campaign 

In January 1936 the Board of Education began a 
campaign for raising physical education throughout the 
country to a new level by.the issue to Local Education 
Authorities of Circular 1445. The importance of playing 
fields has been stressed for some years and the Board had 
given useful guidance to authorities in regard to the size and 
layout of playing fields for schools of different size in 
Educational Pamphlet No. 80. School Playing Fields 1930, 
a document which had been prepared in consultation with 
the National Playing Fields Association. It now asked 


1 In 1936 rather less than 50 per cent. of children took advantage 
of the scheme. 

2 This was followed up by the issue in 1937 of Recreation and 
Physical Fitness for Youths and Men and a companion volume for 
girls and women to meet the needs of the “ Keep Fit " movement. 
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Authorities which had not already done so to take steps to 
secure playing field accommodation; it announced also 
that it would welcome proposals for the provision of 
suitably equipped gymnasia in senior schools. Some areas 
were much more advanced in matters of physical education 
than others. There must be a concerted effort to raise the 
general standard throughout the country. The time given 
to physical training in all classes of schools should be 
increased. Special attention needed to be given to elemen- 
tary education especially in view of the developments due 
to reorganisation. Improvements were needed in boys' 
secondary schools and a great development was called for 
in further education and in the opportunities available for 
those who had ceased to attend school. 
to succeed there must be a larger output of qualified 
teachers and an increase in the number of short courses 
for teachers and leaders in voluntary organisations. All 
Local Education Authorities were strongly urged to appoint 
an adequate staff of physical training organisers, who were 
considered by the Board to be the keystone of the whole 
structure. On them the progress of the work both inside 
and outside the school would largely depend. 


For the movement 


Teachers and Organisers of Physical Education 

The number of physical training organisers at this date 
was roughly 9o men and 100 women. They were confined 
to 124 out of 316 authorities. There were some half dozen 
or so Physical Training Colleges for women but only one 
for men. The Physical Training College for men which 
existed in Sheffield after the War was closed down in the 
first economy campaign, Men who wished to make them- 
selves proficient in physical education had done so by going 
to courses in Sweden or Denmark. For a considerable 
number of years invaluable work had been done by 
Summer Schools of physical training like that at Scar- 
borough but there had been little encouragement of third- 
Education cannot be said to have g m шы 
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with the situation thus created was d 

practical one. It is hard to believe that ea S Re 
ence really imagined that changes of this magnitude ша 
be carried through effectively in any other way than P 
persistent effort and at considerable cost over a good ET. 


years. 


Clothing for Physical Training 
In the Autumn the Board announced that the rapid 
development, in the past three years, of both theory and 
practice in the various aspects of Physical Training had 
convinced them that if gymnastics and physical exercises 
were to be fully beneficial, children taking part in them 
hed and shod. They were therefore 
prepare -penditure by local educa- 
tion authorities f f clothes and footwear 
for physical training, provided they remained the property 
of the Authority and were kept at school. For senior 
children, whose training was 
clothing consisting of singlet (or blouse) with shorts or 


knickers, or in some Cases for girls, 
recommended, with а pullover or cardigan for cold weather, 


and light flexible heel-less shoes. For juniors shoes only 


would usually be provided. Each child must have its own 
kit and suitable arrangements must be made for storage, 
care being taken that the garments were not left in contact 


with one another when not being worn. 

aining and Recreation 
sued a statement of 
its general policy on Physical Training and Recreation.’ 
i r the establishment of two National 
i Councils (one for England and Wales, the other 
for Scotland), twe Grants Committees, the organisation by 
i i Council of local Committees (twenty- 
the establishment of a National College 
a grant to the National Playing 
another to the Central Council of 
The purpose of all this was 
gement of capital grants, 


рег 
] Training 
jation and 
hysical Training. 
т of the encoura 


two in num 
for Physica 
Fields Assoc 
Recreative P 


to provide, y means 
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adequate opportunities for physical recreation for young 
persons and adults whose lives were normally passed in 
offices and workshops. It was definitely supplementary 
to the provision made by local education authorities, the 
aim being to further voluntary and municipal schemes and 
to meet needs outside the powers of education committees. 
Provision to implement the proposals was made by the 
Physical Training and Recreation Act 1937. 


The Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937 
Though the Act does not directly concern elementary 
education it is of interest in that 


it empowered every 
local authority from the Parish Council to the County 
Council to assist voluntary organisations to provide and 


maintain Community Centres, gymnasia and playing fields 
and to assist the provision of these facilities by other bodies. 
Another feature of interest was the establishment of ad hoc 
Area Committees, the function of which was (т) to review 
the existing facilities for physical training and recreation 
in their area and encourage the promotion of local schemes, 
(2) to examine proposals submitted to them for the pro- 


vision of such facilities, including applications for financial 
assistance, (3) to submit these applications, together with 
the recommendations, to the Grants Committee of the 
National Advisory Council. 


Some Reflections 


Machinery of this sort is a remarkable testimony to the 
Englishman's abhorrence of an 


ything that savours of too 
much system. Alongside and independent of the 
machinery of the local education a 


uthorities new and ad 
hoc. administrative bodies were set up to encourage by 
capital grants the development of physical training and 
Tecreation in the wide field of voluntary activity which falls 
Outside the sphere of formal educational provision. 
Whether the Tesources of individual initiative and 
voluntary co-operation are Such as to justify this departure 
only the future can show. It cannot be said that the 
authorities for higher education had shown any inability 
or unwillingness to encourage voluntary activities in other 
fields of education, in adult education through bodies like 
the Workers’ Educational Association, the Extra Mural 
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Departments of Universities, and Women’s Institutes, or 
in less formal directions through Community Councils it 
is sufficient to note that an important break in educational 
administrative practice had taken place. History was also 
made in another direction. The Board of Education was 
emp red to establish a National College of Physical 
Training for England and Wales. Whether such a venture 
is compatible with a tradition of governmental devolution 
and a democratic system of education is very doubtful. 


empowe 


for the Planning of School Buildings 

In the revolution which had been taking place in Elemen- 
tary Education the initiative in the early stages had come 
almost exclusively from outside the Board of Education. 
The more scientific organisation that was being worked out 
required new methods of planning and new standards of 
accommodation. Some indications of the Board’s views 
at the time were given in the New Prospect of Education 
but as experience grew and new standards were being 
adopted a good deal of inconvenience was caused through 
the absence of ап ssible indication either 


y reasonably acce 
of the principles which should govern the planning of new 
schools and especially of schoo 


ls for older children, or of 
the advances which had been made on the technical side 
in construction and materials. The Board decided there- 
fore to issue in 1936 Suggestion 


is for the Planning of Build- 
ings for Public Elementary ‘Schools —Educational Pamphlet 
No. Loy. NO more welcome publication cou 


Suggestions 


ld have 
t clear up any doubts regarding 


appeared. Not only did i 
the new building standards but it was а vindication of 
d been established. with difficulty and 


principles which ha t 
often only after much opposition. 


School Planning Centred around School Organisation 
The Suggestions stressed the point that school planning 
must be centred round the school organisation. There was 
now pretty general agreement that the ideal Infant or 
junior School was one admitting two forms а year and that 
the Senior Single-sex School with less than three forms à 
ear was too small to permit of adequate grading and 
classification for the work it had to do. This meant that 
the normal Infants' School would have five or six and the 
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Junior School seven or eight classrooms. The room set 
apart for the youngest infants needed to be larger than the 
ordinary classroom for which an area of 520 sq. ft. sufficed. 
In Junior Schools there should be at least one room of 
about 700 sq. ft. which would be available for more definite 
forms of craft work. Classrooms of less than 520 sq. ft.’ 
did not allow for free movement if occupied by a full class. 
Schools with a normal two class admission needed halls of 
1,800 sq. ft. 
Senior schools needed a hall as a centre of corporate life, 
accommodation for physical training in the shape of a 
gymnasium, classrooms for ordin: 


ary lessons, practical 
rooms for various forms of science and craftwork 


as well as 
for the more traditional handicraft or housecraft, a library, 
and, where children came from a distance, a canteen. 
Accommodation should be divided about equally between 
classrooms and practical rooms, but whereas classrooms 
could be planned on the basis of 12 sq. ft. (though a room 


of 520 sq. ft. was recommended) practical rooms needed to 
be much larger. 


А science laboratory must not be less than 
960 sq. ft., and an Art room 900 sq. ft. There should be 
two rooms for the lighter forms of craft a. 


nd practical work 
of about 700 sq. ft. With regard to the ri 


emaining practical 
rooms no general agreement had been reached. 


The Problem of Practical Rooms 
In Girls’ Schools the Board of Ed 
rooms for housecraft of at least 75 


Boys' Schools a large workshop o 
Workshops of 850 sq. ft. 


ucation favoured two 
O Sq. ft. each, and in 
Í 1,500 sq. ft. or two 
Some Authorities felt that this 
standard of accommodation tied the organisation too much. 
It forced schools to halve classes and made it practically 
impossible to experiment with other forms of organisation 
such аз grouping two forms into three divisions or varying 
the size of division according to the work being done. 
Further, it was too inflexi 

work. In Boys’ Schools th 
having two large practical r 


1 Experience showed that 480 sq. ft. of free floor” 
А © ft. оог space was 
essential. There Was a tendency on the part of а to 
encroach on this space with pier 


ѕ and radiators. 
was intended to compensate for this, же, Чие 
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each with stores, one reserved for woodwork, the other for 
metalwork. Where this is not done there is great danger 
of stressing one type of handicraft at the expense of 
another. It is sometimes forgotten that the lighter forms 
of metalwork have advantages over woodwork, especially 
for younger boys. In Girls’ Schools there are correspond- 
ing advantages in having a large fully equipped domestic 
room of 960 sq. ft. and two other large rooms of 1,200 sq. 
ft. and 960 sq. ft. with stores, one partially equipped for 
cookery. Without such accommodation the curriculum 
has not the flexibility that is essential. Moreover such 
rooms are invaluable for evening work. School libraries, 
to be effective, need a room at least double the size of a 
classroom. The minimum size of a gymnasium is 60 x 30 ft. 
with changé rooms, and showers, and no provision for 
storing slips or washing towels was made. The hall must 
not be less than 1,800 sq. ft. with a stage in addition. 

Where schools were larger or smaller, adjustments had 
to be made. This also applied to Senior Mixed Schools. 
In all schools provision was needed for staff, medical in- 
spection, store rooms, with additional accommodation when 
evening work had to be accommodated, cloakrooms, drying 
room, caretaker’s accommodation, etc. Care was necessary 
to see that the cloakrooms were heated satisfactorily, that 
there was adequate and suitable lavatory accommodation, 
that offices were under cover, easy of access and well 
ventilated and that all fittings in infant buildings had 
regard to the heights of the children. 


Aesthetic and Hygienic Considerations 


Stress was laid on the importance of good design not 
only in planning the building but also in every detail of 
furnishing and equipment and in the layout of the site. 
Attention was also drawn to the need for good colour 
schemes. Where the site was sufficient single storey build- 
ings were preferable in that it was easier to approach the 
ideal plan for every room. Whether any particular type 
of plan could be recommended as being generally the most 
suitable was doubtful. The site had a determining 
influence. In general, classrooms and other rooms for 
teaching should face the warmer and less ex 


posed positions. 
Open-sided verandahs were apt to lead to complaints except 
H. E. E. 34 
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in sheltered positions or on exceptionally well-sheltered 
ites, ke a school uncomfortably cold 

d they should be on the stiller 
ide of the school rooms. Plenty of open air, 
‚ 800d ventilation and warmth were the 


Bround-work of all successful planning. 


Materials of Construction 


pinion that none of the newer 
Materials had much advantage over a brick built school if 
it combined lightness of structure and standardisation of 


ers, if attention was given 


Few things are more misleading than fi 


gures of cost, for 
so often the basis of calculation differs, 


ith no special 
In 1936 a fair 
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Playgrounds 


With the development of physical education an increase 
in the size of hard playgrounds was necessary. Before the 
War a space of 64 ft. by 24 ft.—1536 Sq. ft.— was regarded 
as necessary for free standing exercise for а class of 50 
boys. If the scheme of instruction was to include march- 
ing, running and games 75 ft. by 33 ft—2475 sq. ft.— 
was the minimum area recommended by the Boards' 
experts. If as frequently happened in large schools two 
classes had to be at work at the same time, double the 
amount of space was needed. The Departmental Com- 

mittee on School Playgrounds 1912 recommended that for 

Schools of 200 and upwards 30 sq. ft. for each older, and 

16 sq. ft. for each younger pupil should be required. A 

senior school of 400 children would thus require 12,000 


Sq. ft. of hard surface playground or an area roughly 
120 ft. by тоо ft. A school of the same size for younger 
children would need 6,400 sq. ft. or roughly roo ft. by 64 ft. 
For scholars under 200 a minimum area of 2000 Sq. ft. 
of undivided playground was Suggested, together with 
ап addition of 20 sq. ft. for each older, and 6 sq. ft. for 
each younger pupil. The recommendations were embodied 
in the Building Regulations I914. 

The Suggestions for the Planning of Buildings 1936 
increased these standards very considerably. A school of 
200 children, whether junior or senior, was Supposed to 
provide an area of hard, level and undivided surface 110 ft. 
by 120 ft.—13,200 Sq. ft. A junior school of 400 or a 
senior school of 480 pupils required 160 ft. by 270 ft.— 
43,200 sq. ft.—in order to Carry out an adequate course 
of physical training. This was in addition to playing field 
&ccommodation. These new requirements were one of the 
many factors which increased the cost of school building 
and maintenance, 


The * Almighty Wall” 
Edward Thrin ау that the final arbiter of 
schools was the building and i 


8 or lowering the 
as he termed it, isa 
he great advance that 
chool buildings and in 


life within. The “ almighty wall,” 
stubborn reality, N 


has taken place in t 
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the amenities of schools and their surroundings, they have 
failed unless they can satisfy two criteria. Are they further- 
ing or hindering the work which the teacher is striving to 
do? Are they elevating or lowering the life within? The 
test of a school building is its suitability for its specific 
purpose and its ready adaptability to changing needs. 


The Cost of Education 

It is a common complaint that the cost of education is 
constantly rising. An examination of the figures given in 
the appendix on page 544 will show that the average cost 
per child in an elementary school in 1914 was 955. 2d. and 
311s. 1d. in 1937. The Burnham Scales rather more than 
doubled teachers' salaries but by general admission 
teachers had been scandalously underpaid.' Even so 
salaries before the War accounted for a rather greater 
proportion of the cost of education than they do to-day 
after allowing for the cost of employers' contributions under 
the Teachers' Superannuation Act. This is noteworthy in 
view of the more liberal standards of staffing, the greater 
proportion of certificated teachers and the rapidly rising 
professional standards.? Loan charges represent a less 
proportion of the total cost notwithstanding the amount of 
building which is going on. Administration and other 
expenditure, including rent, rates, insurance, fuel, light and 
cleaning, books, stationery and apparatus, repairs to 
buildings and capital payments out of revenue, show 
much the same proportion of costs as іп 10914. On the 
other hand the special services, including medical inspec- 
tion and treatment, the feeding of school children, the 
organisation of physical training, special and nursery 
schools, and play centres exhibit a definite increase in their 
relation to total expenditure. Expenditure on reorganisa- 
tion in anticipation of the raising of the school age 
represents an addition to the normal cost. The fall of the 
birth rate results in no appreciable savings in many areas. 
Indeed it puts up the average cost per pupil. This is 
especially the case in sparsely populated districts with small 


schools predominant. 


1 See pp. 191, 551. 2 See pp. 336, 461, 549. 
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Education and Other Expenditure 


The proportion of the expenditure on education in 
relation to the total expenditure of local authorities shows 
only a small increase since 1921! notwithstanding the 
retention of а minimum 50 per cent. grant for education 
and the institution of а block grant for most other services. 
This means that the developments in education have only 
kept step with those in other departments, Further the 
rising cost of education and other Social services has not 
been out of proportion to 


the expenditure on other national 
Services and has in fact about kept pace with the rise in 


the national income. Figures of expenditure since the War 
are misleading in that 


they do not indicate that the increase 
has been due in no small degree to the general rise of prices 
and the universal m 


ovement for adjusting salaries and 
wages to the fall in the value of money. 


Wide Differences in Education Costs 
It is not generally 


appreciated how widely education 
Costs vary in different parts of the country. In 1937 the 
cating a child in an elementary school 
was as low as 175s. 6d. in one authority and as high as 
4545. 2d. in another. The average for all a 
311s. rd. Many factors operate in fixi 
authority with a low salary scale and a 1 


uthorities was 
mg costs. An 
arge number of 
t per head. An 


are more expensive to maintain, As the 
reduced the cost inc: 


equipment mean mo 
in physical educatio 


ore to build, they 
Size of classes is 
books and better 
Recent developments 
n have made a substantial addition to 
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the cost of education. Under the heading of special 
services there is particular need for careful administration 
if costs are to be kept in check.’ It is the authority of 
manageable size in a strong financial position which is 
likely to get the maximum value for the money spent. 
Extravagance may result from inadequate oversight as 
may happen if an authority is too large, or from inadequate 
financial strength, as in an area of low rateable value with 
a considerable density of population. In such an area 
government grants have to bear a greater burden than the 
local rates in accordance with the provisions of the grant 


formula. 


Memorandum on the Grant System 

The problems arising from the wide differences in the 
wealth of local government areas were discussed at some 
length by the Board of Education in a Memorandum to 
Lord Meston’s Committee on Exchequer Grants in respect 
of locally administered services 1922. It was pointed out 
that in the richest areas the produce of a penny rate per 
child yielded exactly seven times as much as in the poorest 
area; that the government grants when expressed as a rate 
in the £ amounted to nine times as much in the highest as 
in the lowest area; and that the expenditure per child which 
finally fell on the rates was between five and six times more 
in some areas than others. 


The Determining Influence of Cost 

No doubt the readjustment of local government 
boundaries has done something to remove the most serious 
of these anomalies. It is not in the public interest that 
education should be administered by authorities whose 
resources fall below a certain limit. The rising cost of 
education led to the breakdown of the voluntary school 
system. It is likely to be an important factor in determining 
the nature of education areas in the future. 


School Books 
In 1926 the Board of Education asked its Consultative 


Committee ‘‘ To enquire as to the selection and provision 


1The Board of Education yearly return Cost Per Child sets out 
some thirty causes which may affect the cost. 
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of books for public elementary schools and to make re- 
commendations for the improvement of their quality and 
Supply." The impression that schools were often 
inadequately supplied with books, and that many were 
unsuited to the changes that were taking place was amply 
confirmed by the Committee which Teported in 1928. 

The Committee found that in a number of administrative 


areas expenditure on books, including books of reference 
for school libraries, 


was seriously inadequate. Local 
Authorities were asked to look afresh into the supply of 
books and to take Steps to incre 


ase allowances where 


necessary. The most satisfactory way of regulating ex- 


penditure on books was for authorities to fix a scale of 
inclusive allowances for Books, Stationery and Apparatus, 
A fixed grant for books was undesirable. It was too rigid 
and left no discretion to the school. Where expenditure 
on books had been low it might be desirable temporarily, 
however, to specify a minimum sum per head for expendi- 
ture on books only. Authorities should supply separate 
requisition forms for books. Apart from consideration of 
Cost, scrutiny should be solely from an educational point 
of view, the local needs of cach school being taken into 
account. Separate accounts should be kept by local 
education authorities во as to show how much was actually 
Spent on books and the forms of the Board of Education 
and the Ministry should be modified in the same way. 


The Pupil and his Books 


3 hildren might be 
iie ls take books home, Consideration should be 
iven to the propriety of handi i inni 

cca. ty ing to pupils at the beginning 


Dior Course certain books 
as the Bible, an atlas and а dicti 
retain durin 


afterwards, 


of permanent value such 


was necessary, wh 


nests of lockers or in some other 


way. 
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Book Rooms and Book Lists 

Teachers were primarily responsible for the selection of 
books and this should be kept in mind during training 
college courses. Instruction should also be given in the 
management of a school library. Authorities, singly or 
jointly, '' should establish * Book Rooms’ ’’ where this 
had not already been done, and issue annotated lists of 
books sélected as being specially suitable for schools by a 
representative Committee of Teachers. The Board of 
Education should convene a Central Advisory Committee, 
including representatives of local Book List Committees, 
to deal with questions relating to the supply, quality and 
content of books. 

The bilingual problem in elementary schools in Wales 
warranted a more generous grant for books than would 
otherwise be necessary. 


School Libraries 


The Committee further recommended that every school 
should have its library, which should be such as to appeal 
to children of different ages and with different interests. 
In Modern Schools, class libraries might be desirable, but 
in every school there should be a permanent nucleus of 
books whatever arrangement existed for borrowing from a 
Public Library and for obtaining periodic supplies of books. 
In the permanent nucleus, books of reference for both 
pupils and teachers should be included. There should be 
adequate accommodation for the library, which should be 
properly arranged and catalogued. The books should be 
regularly overhauled for rebinding, repairs, replacement 
and removal. Older children should be encouraged to 
consult works of reference, both in the school library and 
in any available Public Library, and taught how to use a 
library. Where no suitable accommodation existed at 
home, arrangements should be made for the children to read 
in school after school hours. The importance of co-opera- 
tion with Public Library Authorities was emphasised. 
Where a teachers’ reference library was not provided by 
the Local Education Authority, the Urban or County 
Library should have an educational section available for 
teachers. 
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Тһе Report did a great deal to encourage a more 
generous supply of books to schools and had an important 


influence in bringing about a great improvement in the 
general standard of school books.! 


Supply of School Materials 


Early in 1937 the Board of Education called the 
attention of Local Education Authorities to the importance 
of adequate supplies of materials being available for 
practical instruction. The Supply of materials for wood- 
work and, metalwork appeared generally satisfactory and 
the arrangements in regard to other branches of instruction 
called for no comment. There were, however, difficulties 
connected with cookery and needlework. The tradition that 
these subjects should pay their way was endangering the 
educational value of the instruction. A full return of outlay 
could not generally be expected, and generous allowance 
must be made for special circumstances. In poor districts 
there might be great difficulty in finding purchasers for 
materials made in school at any price. Further, advan- 
tageous as was the practice in certain ways of encouraging 
pupils to bring from home the materials for cookery lessons, 
it had obvious disadvantages in the case of the poorer 
children. Further, it tended to limit the scope of the 
course. Proper instruction in nutrition was one of the main 
Purposes of teaching cookery and it might often be 
necessary to introduce to the children materials unknown 
in their homes, 

With regard to needlework, the requisition lists of some 
authorities required modification. There were advantages 
in permitting teachers to buy materials direct, and in allow- 


ing pupils to choose their own materials. Alternatively 
teachers should have an o 
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had to the fact that little or no return could be expected 
{тот expenditure upon materials consumed by children in 
the early stages of their practical work. 


Children and Road Safety 

In view of the high percentage of children killed and 
injured on the roads an Interdepartmental Committee of 
the Board of Education and the Ministry of Transport was 
appointed in 1935 to consider what steps could best be 
taken to promote road safety among school children and 
what forms of instruction were best adopted for children 
of different ages as a regular part of the curriculum. The 
Committee reported in 1936. They found that approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. of all persons killed on the roads were 
children under 15 years of age. Roughly half were between 
5 and IO years of age and a quarter were under 5. They 
recommended that Local Education Authorities should set 
up Children's Safety Committees to make surveys and 
advise on the most appropriate form of protection which 
should be provided for children in their areas. Wherever 
possible police protection should be given to safeguard 
children on their way to and from school. When this was 
impossible the Education Authority should employ Adult 
Patrols. Recommendations were made concerning school 
sites and premises, including the choice of sites and the 
planning of exits and the erection of safety barriers. 
Suggestions were also made respecting methods of train- 
ing and teaching in schools. It was within the discretion 
of Authorities to forbid the use of scooters, fairy cycles and 
the like, and some Authorities had done this. 


The System of Elementary Education in Transition 

During no previous period have ideas and standards in 
Elementary education changed so rapidly and so funda- 
mentally. The very term elementary education has lost 
all meaning when the upper limit of statutory attendance 
is 15 years of age, and when pupils are permitted to stay 
at school to 16 and in special cases, even longer. The 
Schools Inquiry Commission 1868 divided secondary 
schools into three Grades according as the general age of 
leaving was I4, 16 or 18. This was at a time when 
elementary schools were for the children of those who 
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supported themselves by manual labour and before school 
attendance was compulsory. To-day the 
pupils leaving grant-aided Secondary Schools is 16 years 
6 months; roughly 80 per cent. of the pupils in these schools 
are between the ages of rr and 16. The leaving age of 
pupils in Junior Technical and Junior Commercial Schools 
in between 15+ and 16+, The term elementary education 
has meaning only in the sense that it is that part of the 
educational provision which is administered under the 
Elementary Regulations of the Board of Education by the 
various Part III. authorities, and by elementary sub- 
committees in the case of authorities for Higher Education. 
lt is the education which is free to all comers, which has 
lower salary scales for its teachers, and which has a lower 


and an upper statutory limit of age of compulsory 
attendance. 
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success appears to have attended the work with older 
children, it is perhaps because more needed to be done there 
and because experiment has more clearly pointed the way. 
Reorganisation will succeed only in so far as it is infused 
with a spirit of high purpose and ceaseless watchfulness; 
so long as those whose concern it is feel with Plato that 
'" Man cannot propose a higher or holier object for his 
study than education and all that appertains to it.” 


The End of Education 

Systems of education, like systems of government, 
depend upon how they are administered. If the spirit is 
wanting, mere exercise profiteth nothing. It would be a 
mistake to imagine that the systems which have arisen in 
the history of elementary education in this country during 
the last 150 years have been the mistaken imaginings of 
foolish men. No system which was merely a mechanism 
ever caught the public imagination. Even the monitorial 
Systems as conceived and practised by Bell and by 
Lancaster had a moral quality. Both captured the way- 
ward attention of children, evoked their co-operation and 
their willing effort and set them on the road to educate 
themselves. They failed conspicuously only when they 
were used unintelligently as a piece of machinery. 

In education we are engaged in a task the limits to which 
are set by eternity. Each age must adopt the means best 
suited to its needs. It is a problem that must ever be 
attacked anew, and a solution, no matter how imperfect, 
found. An education system, just like religion, which is 
merely inherited, is dead. It succeeds in proportion as it 
fosters individual enlargement and adds to the sum of 
human happiness. 

Any one conception of education is limited. The ever- 
present danger is that men will magnify the means into the 
end and in their veneration of knowledge and organisation 
will forget the ultimate values and the spirit that giveth 
life. It is in the struggle to achieve the good, the beautiful, 
the true, that victory is won and the Kingdom established. 


“ Strive and Thrive; cry ' Speed,’ fight on.” 


APPENDIX 


Tur Risinc Cost OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND 
a WALES 


Government Grants 


ж. Average | 
Year M Ё F 
MES LII" б Total Net 
Education | | Expenditure 
— == -—— 9 
(ооо)? (осо) (соо) 
1913-14 5,381,479 25,608 30,011 14,309 
1918-19 19,378 
1910-20 | 5,187,334 45,250 2,730 32,711 
1920-21 | 5,200,008 | 58,420 69,409 | 45,440 
5,180,783 00,095 73.146 | 47,553 


| 58,424 | 70079 | 32,007 | 4L73! 
67,577 | 30710 40,034 
68,43 | 31,740 | 40770 


5,136,008 З 
5,024,417 50,730 
| 4,934,180 57,529 


1924-25 

1925-20 4,950,318 53,375 79,419 32,110 40,526 
1926 4,907,408 58,786 71024 | 32,333 41,872 
1927 4,981,100 | 58,614 71,853 | 31,941 41,830 
1928 4,909,335 61,472 76,001 2,887 41,151 
1929 4,940,831 63,121 78,425 32,747 41,6003 
1930 4,930,070 | 64,709 $1,098 | 34,970 | 454449 
1931 5,000,616 | 63,181 | 79,549 36,530 | 45,007 
1932 5,049,090 61,249 77,027 30,886 42,724 
1933 5,005,474 61,941 77,894 29,884 401,843 
1934 4,997,453 64,628 | 81,432 | 29/797 43,559 
1935 4,748,453 68,204 | 86,325 33,516 | 46,118 
1930 4,588,298 69,844 88,890 34,546 48,012 
1937 4.553,000* | 70,810* оо,бто* | 35,1167 49,405* 
1938 4,441,000* | 72,623* 93,453* | 354445" 51,002* 


* Provisional. 
attendance is the average number of pupils in 


1 The average 
h meeting of the school during the year. 


attendance at eac 


2 To the nearest £1,000. 

In 1913-14 the Elementary Education Grant represented 45:5 per 
cent. of L.E.A. expenditure on Elementary Education. From 
1919-20 it was about 55 per cent. 

The table is compiled from the yearly Memorandum on the Board 
of Education Estimates beginning 1925-6 and from the Annual 


Reports of the Board. 
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H. E. E. 


THE INCREASED NUMBERS STAYING AT ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS OVER THE AGE or 13, COMPARED 


WITH THE NUMBER Or CHILDREN 
OF ALL AGES 


No. of Children on the Registers of Elementary Schools 
on 31st March, 
x 15 and 
D 5-12 12-13 | 13-14 | 14-15 б 
ee 
1905 | 583,268 4,420,054 1,000,039 
1910 | 382,069 4,579,728 1,102,191 
1915 |282,971 | 4,670,297 1,118,079 3,611 
— 
1920 |186,583 4:493,974 | 629,963 501,505 | 112,139 | 6,488 
1921 |177,140 4,421,441 | 632,885 599,361 | 116,168 7,965 
I922 |158,285 4,346,108 620,672 542,382 | 142,198 10,546 
1923 | 165,607 4,182,065 | 610,180 581,402 150,100 11,943 
1924 (200,448 | 4.637.005 | 667,217 584,212 158,557 | 11,173 
1925 | 221,014 4,004,415 | 604,887 581,416 | 154,483 11,407 
T r 
5-8 8-11 11-15 

1936 | 158,427 | 1,703,330 1509056 | 1,642,988 | 17,867 

39,509 | 1,589,402 1,705,536 1,829,885 23,775 
Abstracted fro: 7 Бу o Е 
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DEVELOPMENT OF TRAINING COLLEGES FOR 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Voluntary | Council Uni- Accom- 
y 5 versity Total modation 
е0 a Е = = 
1850 16 16 
991 

18бо 34 34 2,388 
1870 | 34 34 2,495 
1880 | 41 41 3,275 
1890 | 43 6 49 3,679 
1900 44 17 бї 6,011 
1905 52 4 16 72 8,987 
1910 48 18 20 86 12,631 
1015 40 19 I9 * 78 12,136 
1 50 22 20 92 15, 
1921 56! 22 21 99 eid 
1936 51+ 4* | ?! T7 22 94 + 11* 

: eee 


f Labour Colleges. 


1 Includes 5 Ministry о 
1912-13, 1920-1, 1922-3, and 


Report of the Board of Education, 


Statistics. 
* These are Domestic Science Colleges. 


The total number of students in training in 1936 was I5, 
whom 1217 Were in Domestic Science Colleges. 


039, of 
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SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: 


In 1847 the salaries of 8,691 teachers in Church schools averaged 
only £29 125. (masters £35 11s. 4d., mistresses £23 145. 3d.), inde- 
Pendent of the augmentation grant from the Government. In 
1860 the average salary including augmentation was £95 and £65 
respectively; in 1888 /119 and £72; in 1912-13 {129 35. and £94 6s. 
for assistants and £178 and £125 2s. for head teachers. See 
Reports of the Cross 


Commission and Board of Education Report, 
1912-13, etc. 
Average Salary as on 
March 31st 
1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1923 
| | 
1. Head Teachers Certificated— £ H i £ Е: 
Men ok vs ** | 177 | 215 | 305 | 410 
3Women .. w.. - | 126 161 238 327 
Uncertificated — 
Men “з, 6 
aie - 7 95 138 206 
2 Women .. pus ^^ 69 90 127 163 
2. Assistant Teachers Certificated— 
Men ex 129 167 249 
310 
Women .. b «s 6 | 12 8 
Uncertificated— ? Р Б ead 
Меп ` 68 
. E .. 91 137 182 
Women ., -— >л 57 79 122 148 
3. Supplementary Teachers— 
omen ., 40 54 84 97 


Statistics of the Board of Education, 1920-21; Board of Education 
Report, 1922-23. The average Salary of all teachers in Elementary 
Schools in 1914 was £97 a year. In 1920 the c 


ost of living was 232 
as compared with 100 in 1914. In 1923 it had dropped to 174. 
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BURNHAM SALARY SCALES 


Scale I. Allocated to 28 local authorities.* 


Certificated Men Women 
eee 
Years of Original 95 Per — 1925 Years of Original 55 Рег 1925 
Service Award Сеш. Award Service Award Cent. Азага 

о ° 1725 16388 168 o 160 152 150 
13 325 308-75 312 8 260 247 246 
ML ER 5 S Р (12 yrs.) 
Certificated Head Teachers’ Maxima, 
Grade І. 3575 33965 348 286 271-7 = 
2 2 276 
„ V. 4875 4631 408 390 3705 372 
Scale II. 72 authorities. 
o 172:5 163:88 108 o 160 152 150 
I4 — 340 323 330 9 272 2584 258 
(15 yrs.) (13 yrs.) 
Certificated Head Teachers' Maxima. 

Grade I. 374 3553 300 300 285 288 
» V. 50 4845 492 412 3914 396 ` 
Scale III, 187 authorities. 

о 182-5 173:88 180 о 170 16r:5 162 
16 380 361 366 II 304 288:8 288 
(17 yrs.) (15 yrs.) 
Certificated Head Teachers' Maxima. 

Grade I. 418 3971 402 335 318:25 318 
» М. 570 5415 546 450 43605 438 
Scale IV. 28 authorities. 

o 200 190 192 o 1875 17813 180 
18 425 40375 408 13 340 323 334 
(19 yrs.) (17 yrs.) 
Certificated Head Teachers’ Maxima. 
Grade І. 4675 44415 45° 374 3553 360 
V. 6375 605.65 006 510 — 48945 486 


The salary scales of uncertificated teachers begin in the vicinity 
of £100, and in the case of appointments after April 1st 1914 can 
never reach the initial salary of a certificated teacher on the same 
scale. 


1 The number of authorities in the original award. Scale I. was 
abolished in 1936; the teachers concerned were placed on Scale II. 
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INDEX 


ACCOMMODATION, classroom 
return, 337, 430 

— improved Standards of, 338 f., 
431, 430, 445. 454 487, 
492, 528-9 


— jn board, council, and volun- | 


tary schools, 120, 156, 334, 
546 
— number of schools and places, 
II, 14, 16, 44, 51, 79, 83, 
119-20, 127, 128, 139, 150 
— reassessment of, 339 


Account of Charity Schools, 12, | 


,217, 359 
Administration, Central, 149, 
194, 461 
Adolescent education, inade- 
quate provision of, 197 
Adoption of Children Act, 1926, 
516 
Ad hoc bodies, 58-9, 71, 78, 88, 
тоў, 111, 140-1 
Afflicted children, legislation for, 
138-9 
Age of transference, 454 
Allen, William, 41, 283 
Alphabet, method of teaching, 
248, 264, 275 
Anglican revival, 28, 63, 66 
Annexation of education by the 
State, 55, 77, 111, 151 f. 
Anson by-law, 211, 429 
Apparatus, deficient, 76, 85, 276, 
277, 295 
— grants for, 77, 99, 292 
Approved schools, 517 
Archbishops’ Committees of In- 
quiry, 186 
Area grant, 193 d 
Arithmetic, method of teaching, 
234, 245, 249 1. 264, 285, 
286, 300 
Arithmetical sheets, 244. 
Arnold, Matthew, 93, 97, 100, 
135, I51, 293, 294, 299, 
332, 380 
Art and drawing in schools, 59, 
75, 87, 114, 116, 136, 257, 
275, 293, 315-16, 320, 321, 
323, 325, 350-1, 439 449, 
487, 503 


Ashley, Lord (Earl Shaftesbury), 
79 
Assistant teacher, Bell's, 243, 


244 
— — Kay-Shuttleworth’s, 290 
Attendance at school, compul- 
sory, 19 f., 34, 55, 57, 58, 
79, 72, 101, 102, 103, 106, 
100, 113, 117, 119, 121 f. 
129, 130, 137 
— — — grants for, 90, 95, 99, 
125-6 
— — irregularity of, 44, 85, 
93, 120, 123 
—- - — jn relation to popula- 
tion, 51, 62, 119 
— — — partial exemption from, 
122 f., 172, (Inter- 
departmental Com- 
mittee on), 123, 172 
— -—- length of attendance, 
43, 92, 93, 488, 401 
— — — numbers in, 11, 13, 16, 
44, 51, 81, 83, 92, 
99, 105, 120, 127, 
128, 156, 172, 447 
488, 542, 545, 546, 


2,347 
— Committee, School, 122, 123, 
130, 161 


BAGEHOT, 52, тот 
Baines, Edward, 53, 73; 86, 102 
Baldwin Gardens, school in, 43, 
360 
— —— — description of, 243 
Balfour, Mr. A. J. (Earl), 135,141 
— Education Act, 151, 163 
Baptist Voluntary Education 
Society, 73 
Barbauld, Mrs, 4, 224-5 
Barrington, Dr. (Bishop of Dur- 
ham), 32, 42 
Barrington School, 42, 360 
Bell, Dr. Andrew, 24, 35 f, 241; 
247, 250, 253, 254, 
268, 289, 356 
—— — — educational aim of, 242, 
251 
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Bell, Dr. Andrew, first schools 
organised by, 37, 
2 


—— Madras plan of school 
organisation, 243 

— — — plan of a national sys- 
tem of education, 


35 
Bentham, 26 f., 46, 259, 
Bernard, Sir Thomas, 13 
355, 360 
Bevan, Madam, 8, 14 
Bible in School, use of, 14, 85, 87, 
274, 295 
Binet, 348 
Birmingham, тоз, 118, 134 
— Education Aid Society, 102 
— — League, 102, 106, 118, 119, 


278 
» 19, 


2 


2, 


j 12 

Birrell, Mr., Education Bill of, 
163, 164 

Bishop of St. Asaph's Bill, 165 

— — — David's, Letter to, 87 

“ Block grant," 320, 458, 534 

Board of Education, 6r, 62, 63, 


132, 145, 149, 194, 
201, 202, 309, 322, 


‚330, 335, 339, 414 
cc NS S] 
— — — Building Regulations, 
433, 463 
— —— — Consultative Commit- 
tee, 150 


Reports, Educa- 
lion of the Ado- 
lescent, 415, 437, 
438 f., 449, 498, 
501 


Books in Public 
Elementary 
Schools, 437, 
535 f. 

Infant and Nur- 
sery — Schools, 

438, 450, 487 f. 

he Primary 

School, 438,450, 

485 f. 


— — —Examination for 
Teachers, 509 

— — — Grant Regulations, 
462-3 | 

— — — Grants, 467, 521 | 

— — — Medical Department, 


INDEX 


Board of Education, Suggestions 
for the Planning of 
Buildings, 464, 527Í. 
— — — Suggestions for Teach- 
ers, 177, 323, 447 f.. 
463, 497 
————— Wales, 498 
— — — Welsh Department, 352 
— Schools, 119, 126, 129, 130, 
133, 136, 142, 157 
— — cost of education in, 110 
128, 156 
=> — Progress of, 120, 156, 334 
Books, children's, 226 


— school, 219 f., 293, 299, 345 í., 


535 f. 
Bookishness of Schooling, reac- 
tion against, 116, 222, 308, 
310, 326, 439, 441, 442, 45° 
Borough Road, school in, 38, 


41-2 

— — —,— described, 244 
7 —unir85629T 

— — — — under Mr. Crossley, 


275 
— — Training College, 83, 359, 


370 
Boy Scout Movement, 342 
Brad y Llyfrau Gleision, 86 
Brinsley, John, 37, 290 
Bristol, 10, 46, 61, 260 
British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, 28, 44-5, 
52, 60, 63, 65, 
77, 79, 83, 274, 
278 
SS ee Rules of, 45, 2 
Handbook, 301 i 
Manual, 275 
tion Committees, 


British Associa: 
309 

— School at Harp Alley, 275 

— — — Lancaster, 275 

icit Committees, attitude to- 
wards education, 276 

— Schools, 81, 250, 275, 278, 291 

— — in North Wales, 83 


— — Management Clauses for, 
f. 


771. 
Brougham, Lord (Мг. Henry), 
26, 33, 50, 51, бї, 
69, 76, 356 
and religious teach- 


170 
— — — Staffing Rules, 461-2 


ing, 51, 62, 69, 76 
— Commission and Select Com- 
mittees, 33, 49 
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Brougham, Education Bills of, 
50, 01, 70 

— education returns, 52 

Browning, 342 

Bryce, Mr. James (Lord), Com- 
mission, 143, 153, 413 

Buchanan, James, 47, 257, 20° 

Building grants, school, 50, 50, 

59 f., 70, 76, 94, 407, 521 

— — training college, 97, 393 

— standards, 454 

Buildings, school, cost of, 339. 


22939 c 
—— improvements in, 126, 129, 
337-8 
— — materials and planning, 
529-30 


Burnham, Lord, 400, 404, 495 

— award, 405 

— salary scales, 404 f. 

— Standing Joint Committee, 
189, 404 

Bursars, 388, 392 

Burt, Dr., 350, 448, 485, 492 

Byron, Lady Noel, 233 


CAMBRIAN Education Society, 
83 

Cambridgeshire concordat, 210 

Canteen Committees, School, 168 

Care Committees, voluntary, 
170, 172 

Carlyle, 53-56 

Catechetical schools, 7, 8, 14, 
216, 223 

Cathechising, 5, 8, 13, 

— meaning of, 217, 

Catholic Emancipation, 54, 


216, 218 


60, 


Census Returns — Education 
(1851), 79, 293 | 
Central Authority, re-organisa- 
tion of, 149, 194 
— — fear of increased control, 


— Schools. selective and non- 
selective, 144, 196, 202, 
208, 214, 434, 435, 44 
452, 502, 531 . 

— Society of Education, 54, 56, 
61, 62 

Certification of Teachers—Cen- 
tral Advisory Committee, 
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Chamberlain, Mr. Joseph, ro2, 
I4I 

Charity School movement, 8. £ 

— schools, 4, ІІ f., 13, 33, 215 f., 


— — айп of education in, 9 f., 
215 f. 

— — cost of conducting, 12, 38 

— — curriculum and routine, 
I2, 216 f. 

— — Dissenting and Roman. 
Catholic, 12 

— — in Wales, inefficiency of, 14 

— — industrial occupations in, 
12, 219, 221-2 (see also 
Schools of industry) 


| — — investigations into, 33, 5° 


— masters’ qualifications, 12 
— popular dislike of, 273" 
— — reading books, 219 f. 

— — training of teachers for, 12, 
219 


Charles, Rev. Thomas, of Bala, 


15 

Chartist education, 283-4, 364 

Chelmsford Report, 173 

Child and curriculum, 238, 323 f. 

— labour, 9, 26, 70, 95, 120, 122, 
130, 167, 181 f., 204 

— — minimum age for, 121 f., 

130, 204 

Child-study records, 22 

Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933, 516 f. 

Chichester Middle School, 280 

Chrestomathic secondary school, 
28, 46, 259, 278 

Christian education, 6-4 15 f. 
42. 1., 166, 186, 210, 211, 
216 f., 412, 430, 541 

Church alone has power to 
educate, 41, 66 f. 

— Assembly Education Com- 
mission Report, 167, 210 

— compulsory attendance at, 
43, 45, 48, 71, 223 

— distrust of Lord John Russell, 
78 

— expenditure оп education, 
104, 118, 141, 143, 156 

— monopoly of education chal- 
lenged, 26, 52, 54, 55, 59, 
61, 63 f., 66 

— party, activity of, 42 f., бо, 
63 f., 76, 78, 82, 141 f., 211, 

365 
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Church Party, demands of, 66 f., 


Committee of Council on ШЕ невр 
I, 156, 210 f. tion, istrus 
== schoss, Z: of education in, of, 64 f., 76, 86 
TKO, 027-6, 356. аа educational 
— — management clauses for, policy of, 64, 
fe 75 Í., 126, 132, 
— — numbers attending, 211, 272-3, 288 f., 
234 297 Í., 317-8 
Circulating schools, 4, 8, 13 f. — — — — — manuals and lec- 
— — training teachers for, 218 tures for teach- 
"Citizenship, education for, 57, ers, 289 Е 
ІІІ Í, 117 == Minutes бу, оо, 
City and Guilds of London 96 f. 
Institute, founding of the, | Common schools, 2 f., 22, 81, 215 
116 — — described, 2, 81, 239-40 
Civic idealin education, 17 Ё., 28, | “ Comprehensive " system of 
58, бт, 88, 128-9, 132 education, 67, 75 
Class teaching, 289 Concurrent endowment of the 
Cobbett, William, 3, 52, 59 sects, 68, 8o, 88 
Cockerton Judgment, 150, 179, | Congregational Board of Educa- 
195, 214, tion, 72, 73, 370 
Code, Mundella, 1882, 127, 308, | Conscience clause, 50, 71, 89, 9r, 
319 3 dom тоз тоб, тоў, 122 
— the, 124, 125, 133, 137, 171 — rights of, 9r, 142 
— the RU ae o Continuation Schools, Report of 
— The New, 1871, 125, 131 Consultative Committee on 
— — Revised, 1862, 97 f., 116, Attendance at, 134, 172 
126, 296, 31r, 316, 380-1, | — — day, 185, 203-4, 207 
390 + ~ evening, 133, 172 
— — — effect рон curriculum, Conveyance of children, 453, 
297 f. : 502, 521 
En d ~~ PO HOR; 99, И. = and concentration, 
— — — Matthew Arnold On, | Cost of Education in England 
a se d b m 1741. 
—— — СА " 4 
m cause y, ‚_ 450, 533 f., 542, 543 
— 9 1890, 136, 309, arr — _ pu raining colleges, 399 
— — 1904, 322-3, 331 — per child, 12, 38, 43-4, 
— The New, 1926, 462-3 


110, 122, 127.8, 156, 
— Reform Associati 


534, 544 

с / Оп, 305 Council School 
Collective (simultaneous meth Ws 
of instruction, SA s Souny and 


County Borough 
Combe, George, thi х, Councils, es- 
gist, 88,36 ^^ Phrénolo tablishment of, 
“ Combined " system of educa. CRY 139-40 
tion, 67, 71, 75, 87 — 8$ local educa- 
mittee of Council on Educa- 


tion authori- 
E ti 2 
7 \ tion, 54, 63, бо, ie ke з 
$ 70, 77. 78, 90, Cowper-Temple clause, 108-9, 
e 91, 93, 94, 149, 159, 164, 427 
366, 370, 372, | Crabbe, 4, 215, 239, 256 
$ . 376, 381 Cross Commission, 123, 128 f., 
B concordat be- 150, 153, 329, 374, 381, 
tween the 496 - 


Church and, 77 | — — arithmetic, 329 
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Cross Commission, buildings, 
129 
— — curriculum, 131 
— — English, 329 
— — geography, 330 
— — history, 331 
— — majority and minority 
reports, 129, 132, 135, 
130, 385, 386 
— — payment by results, 131-2 
— — pupil teachers, 383 
— — reading and 
books, 329 
— religious instruction, 130 
— results of, 136 
100l attendance, 130 
ifting, 332-3 
— subjects for investigation, 
128-9 
training colleges, 130, 
384-5, 386-7 
— — Welsh language, 320 
Curriculum, as activity, 486 
— at New Lanark, 257-8 
— building up the elementary 
school, 316 f., 322-3 
— central and senior (modern) 
schools, 438-9, 441 
— Charity school, 12, 216 f. 
— child and, 325 


reading 


| 
| 


“class subjects,” 126, 317 f., 
320 
— early nineteenth century 


schools, 2 

— — Sunday schools, 223 

— Fellenberg's, 282 

— [foreign languages in, 317, 
318 

— junior school, 486 

— middle schools, 279-80 

— minimum, 320 

— Mr. Roebuck's, 58 

— previous to 1862, 293-4 

— rural schools, 320, 506 

— Ruskin's, I14-15 

— schools of industry, 19, 34 $, 
59, 222 

— “specific subjects" in, 125, 
317 Ё, 320 

— under the Revised Code, 
296 f., 301 

— Whitbread's parochial school, 
39 

— widening, 59, 87, 124, 125, 
126, 131, 237, 272, 317, 
321, 323 


DALE, David, factory school of, 
49 

Dalton plan, 334 

Dame schools, 3, 47, 51, 81, 
250 

Davies, Mr. Thomas (Bill), 208-9 

Day industrial schools, 122 

— special schools, 482-3 

Democracy, 17 f, 25 f. 53 f. 
111 f., 153 f., 419 f. 

Denison's Act, 91 

Denominational (Borough) Edu- 
cation Bill, 90 

— feeling, strength of, 94, 141, 
155 Я 

— instruction, facilities for, 51, 
64, 71, 87, 141-2, 155-6, 
104 f. 

— management, 88 

— position, 66-7, 141-2 

— — Government recognition 

of, 108, 141-2, 155 f. 

— schools and rate aid, 88, 103, 
100-7, 109, 133, 142-3, 
156, 165 

— — higher Exchequer grants 

to, 109, 128, 143 

— — transference of, 103, 163 f. 

— system competing with State 
system, 54-5, 104, 129 


— — defined, 68 

Denominationalists, 54, 101, 117, 
128, 142 

Dewey, John, 302, 303, 316, 
325-6, 343 


Dickens, Charles, and education, 


57 

Didactic verse, 264, 266 

Diocesan Boards of Education, 
82, 279 

Discipline, 239, 242, 252, 265 

Disraeli, Mr., and religious edu- 
cation, 65, 108 

Dissenters, 52, 54, 63, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 74, 89, 90, 119 


Dixon, Mr., 102 gest 


“ Doing," 233-4, 267, 270, 3: 
16, 323, 441, 486 dac 
“ Draft ” lesson, a typical; 265-6.' 


Dual control, 157, 158,160 f., 
167, 179, 205, 207, 210, - 
445, 468 ote 

Dunce's pass (certificate), 122, 
123 xus 

Dunn, Henry, 278; 357, 361, 
362 ud a 


INDEX 
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i 1 f, 25, 
i importance | Education of the poor, a 
d d'ici а 8 | 32-3, 35, 39, p zt 
Sands. schools, I5, 223-4 58-9, 61, 99, 216, 259 
Ecclesiastical control of educa- 


— — — adolescent wage-earner, 
ion, 107 IST. 183, $ 
NUN Or шне, Sir George | — pre-war mentality in, 4 

May's, 471 f. 


— Spiritual aspect of, 167, 211, 
— — Sir William Ray's, 476 f. | 
— — Private Members', 


42 f., 422 f., 425, 541. M 
476, | — я bodily activities 
8 (play), 226, 233-4,°313 » 
— Meat ы 473 — ultimate values in, 422 f., 425, 
== educational consequences uberes ооа 
P ATA i yv a » 127-8, 133, 
— (Меселе Provisions) з, ER 7 
Act, 1926, 460 M PE 
Edgeworth, Мега; 227, 229, 230, SEBo, 125 
зе EA : — — 1901, 150 
puc жод, 229 —— — 1992, 110, тїї, 151, 154, 
Bee conception ока true edu- 157 Ё, 174, 202, 389, 
cation, 235- 1 392, 413 
— — practice of, defects in, asus m .` ае іп ће, 194 
Edinburgh Sessional School, urge 1918 
Education, a civil funct 


б ‚ 124, 173, 187, 201 f., 
ion, 17 f., 8 4, 173, 187 
31, 56, 58, 63, 87 


208, ҮҮ f, 213, 414, 
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